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Arr, I—DREIZEHNLINDEN. 


Dreizehnlinden. Von F. W. Wzper. Sechszehnte Auflage. 
Paderborn: F. Schéningh. 1883. 


| aes noe WILLIAM WEBER, who is destined perhaps 

to be as celebrated as his namesake Karl Maria, the author 
of “ Der Freischiitz,” was born December 26, 1813, in the village 
of Alshausen, called in the Codex Traditionum Corbeiensiwm 
Aldingeshus, in Westphalia. The place is no long way from a 
great heathen sanctuary of the Saxons, Driburg. It is the land 
of red earth and of the White Horse, as we may see by the 
standard let into the decorated binding of the volume before me, 
a white horse in a field gules, to speak with the heralds. But it 
does not appear that Weber had any arms of his own except the 
white horse. He came of a lowly stock. His mother’s maiden 
name was Maria Anna Gehlen. His father, Johannes Weber, I 
understand, was a woodsman or ranger about Alshausen. The 
boy learnt to read in the village school, and showed a quick 
aspiring genius and a thirst for knowledge, which it was hard to 
satisfy in his circumstances. By-and-by he went to the higher 
school, or, as the Germans ludicrously term it, the Gymnasium, 
at Paderborn, which was not far. He grew to be a young man 
ere he left it; his genius was manifest, but he was still poor. In 
1833, at the age of twenty, he made up his mind to seek a univer- 
sity education, and was drawn, by what accident I do not know, to 
Breslau, as the place where he might study languages (for which 
he had a remarkable gift) and get his diploma as a physician. 
So far had he risen above the village school and its narrow hori- 
zon. He set out, I read, with much courage and a slender knap- 
sack. But the motto of the Percies, which is that uf every brave 
man, lay deep in his heart. His “ plenteous lack” of means did 
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but rouse him the more effectually to cry “ Espérance, one can 
always hope.” He became atravelling student of the genuine 
old type, hardy, bold, and observant. Journeying to Breslau and 
back on foot, he learned to know the wide land of Germany as 
he never might have known it carried along at his ease in a first- 
class railway compartment; and I dare say that out of his Lehr 
and Wanderjahre he would have many a pleasant, many a 
touching, droll, and curious story to tell us, were we taken into 
his confidence. 

In the “ Gedichte,” published in 1881, he writes manfuily about 
the time which, in a poet’s memory, is often the dearest because 
the most romantic, le bon vieux temps, quand j’étais mal- 
heureux. He is fond of metaphors taken from the smithy, as 
are all northern poets; he recurs with affection to the forge and 
the anvil; and so he calls his bit of autobiography Am Amboss. 
It tells how he was laid on the anvil himself and beaten into 
shape ; and, again, how he stood by the roaring fire, and with 
hammer and grimy smith’s tools did his own work, not flinching, 
until he had wrought something of use if not entirely beautiful. 
‘What he wrought has proved a beautiful thing indeed, more like 
the fine work of a goldsmith than the sturdily-fashioned armour 
of ason of Thor. But his was no silken bringing up, no saun- 
tering over velvet grass under a shower of roses. He sings with 
a cheery heart :— 


Life caught me by the curling hair, 
While yet a child, with grasp unkindly, 
The boy had many a stripe to bear, 
Was haled and driven here and there, 
Nor walked in showers of rose-leaves blindly. 


But, curly-headed boy or earnest man, he was made of the 
right Westphalian metal. He was that kind of iron which, the 
more it glows in the fire, and the more it is smitten by the 
thundering hammers of destiny, only acquires the temper of 
a finer steel. He was not suffered to look idly upon life as 
from a gilded balcony, where he might recline at ease and sleep 
when it suited him. Weber was down in the throng, seeing, 
hearing, feeling, laying up good store of that experience 
for want of which our so-called poetry is too often “ windy 
rhetoric” or conceited prettiness, neither manly nor simple, 
because it has never been plunged in the steel-bath of reality. 
How is a man to recognize the heavenly powers of which, in 
‘Wilhelm Meister,” the harper sings, if he has not felt the 
might of them in his own life, their stern wisdom in dealing with 
him, and their tenderness, disguised sometimes as a catastrophe 
of self-love? Poverty, which aims at making an end of the 
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man, calls out his genius when it cannot prevail against him. 
To be poor but a poet is not an unenviable lot, and Weber rose 
up to do battle with the ills that pressed on him, and gained the 
upper hand. He made a profession for himself; took his degree 
in 1838, passing his examination at Berlin, and found time and 
means, the happy man, to travel not only through his native land, 
but in France and Italy :— 
Where fancy led, I roamed afar, 
Of dwarfs and giants many a story 
I learnt ; then staid my wandering car, 
Refreshed and strong, where like a star 
Home drew me ’mid the mountains’ glory. 


The green hills that he had always known about Driburg—a 
country full of Saxon legends and memories of old time—offered 
him a home, but on condition of hard work. He practised as a 
physician at Driburg, and afterwards at Lippspringe; two of 
the innumerable watering-places which, as it is said, Providence 
has bestowed on afflicted Germans, in consideration of their 
primeval cookery. Herr Weber won a distinguished position 
for himself; but, like Lydgate in “ Middlemarch,” he felt that to 
write a treatise on the medical properties of spring-water, though 
it were the Arminiusquelle itself, was not the goal he had aimed 
at. Weber was a poet; as he swung his hammer at the anvil, 
it grieved him that he was banished from the golden world of 
song into which he had so gladly wandered. _ Still, he took the 
wise advice that I remember seeing in an unpublished letter of 
Mr. Browning’s, addressed to a young man of poetical genius: 
he resolved on no account to make poetry a profession. One 
cannot be always eating honey: plain bread is best for everyday ; 
and so Weber thought :— 

What though in spring the swallow sang, 

And rose and lily bloomed in beauty, 
Though from far heights the sheep-bells rang, 
I chose instead the hammer’s clang, 


And by the roaring fire I did my duty. 


He could not indeed forget that he was a poet by the grace 
of God, and that some day he must sing to the world what was 
sounding in his inward ear :— 

Yet in my heart, as lulled to sleep, 
Lay wondrous harmonies a-dreaming ; 
The enchanted wood did silence keep, 
Nor sunlight broke the darkness deep 
To clothe it in the springtide’s glorious seeming. 


_ Now and then he composed a short poem, but delayed publish- 
ing; many such, we are informed, have been lost through sheer 
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neglect of the author—a true token of genius, which “ pipes 
but as the linnet sings,” because it has something to express, 
and not for gain or fame. 

I have just quoted Lord Tennyson. In 1869, Weber, who has 
studied the Laureate very closely, turned “Enoch Arden” and 
** Aylmer’s Field” into German, a feat of graceful translation 
which met with applause, and encouraged him to deal in like 
manner with “ Maud.” The latter was translated in 1874. He 
also put forth “ Swedish songs, rendered into German, with ac- 
companying music,” in 1869. But none of these efforts made him 
known to the world at large. He was a man advanced in years, 
and apparently at the close of a long, honourable, but not excep- 
tionally marked career, when, in 1878, at the age of sixty-five, he 
published “ Dreizehnlinden.” In three months he was famous; in 
three years eleven editions of his work had seen the light, and that 
which I have before me is the sixteenth. It has been received 
with discriminating, but hearty and growing admiration, by 
the whole press of Germany, without distinction of creed or 
politics; it has already passed into the hands of the etcher and 
engraver, and will, without doubt, receive still more ample and 
fitting comment from the Catholic painters of the Fatherland. 
And it has been recently translated into French. The question 
now is not Whether F. W. Weber is the greatest of living Catho- 
lic poets among his countrymen, nor whether he has achieved 
a literary success of the first magnitude. His success is so 
marked, and the power in his poem so evident, that the question 
is whether he may take his place among the undying few whose 
works are not for to-day, but for the everlasting to-morrow 
of humanity. When we begin to ask ourselves whether a man 
is to be reckoned with Schiller, Goethe, and Heine, he must 
clearly have achieved something remarkable, even should it 
prove not to be wre perennius. I will endeavour, without bias- 
sing the reader’s judgment, to set before him the leading points 
in this pleasant matter. That ‘ Dreizehnlinden” is a work 
of which Germans, and especially German Catholics, may be 
proud, I hope will appear; that it will repay reading and delight 
the reader I can affirm, after studying it more than once or 
twice; and if, beyond these things, it has any promise of immor- 
tality, as we human mortals speak, why we shall receive the 
assurance with gratitude. It would be a fine thing did the red 
earth of Westphalia bring forth a modern Minnesinger, as naif, 
picturesque, and truthful, as bold and earnest, as quaintly 
rhythmical and melodious, as the old singers upon harp and 
violin, whose ballads charm us even now in their rugged garb. 

But I cannot talk about the story until I have, in whatever 
rough unvarnished prose, acquainted my reader with its outline. 
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This may be done most briefly, perhaps, in the manner follow- 
ing :— 

‘The people of the White Horse, it is well known, came into 
Britain, tribe after tribe, in the fifth and sixth centuries. But 
enough of them stayed about the Elbe, the Saal, the Weser, 
Ems, and Lippe to make that country of hill and dale a strong- 
hold of Saxondom, with its consecrated woods and rude wide- 
lying villages dedicated to the immemorial northern gods. 
It was the land of Wodan, Frigga, Balder, and the golden 
Aser; and whatever strange beliefs we may still read in the 
prose Edda, concerning the beginning and end of things— 
beliefs grotesque and beautiful, wild, unkempt, but on a great 
scale of power, and with wisdom hidden in their uncouthness 
—were firmly rooted in the hearts of the Saxons. But 
whilst they were wandering to and fro, driving and being 
driven, along the low sandy shores of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, their neighbours, the Franks, a miscellaneous breed— 
German, Gaulish, and Latin in uncertain proportions, but, like 
every mixed race, quick to see their advantage and to make the 
most of it—had seized upon the remnants of Roman Gaul, and, 
aiter infinite fightings and horrors of every kind, had welded 
them into a new nation. They received baptism, with their long- 
haired King Chlodovig, at the hands of St. Rémy, and set up the 
first Christian kingdom. By a.v. 800, so greatly had they suc- 
ceeded, that their king, Charles the Great, did not hesitate to 
eall himself Roman Emperor, and, as a Christian Augustus, to 
begin that strangely chequered but heroic period called the Middle 
Ages. Charles was not a pattern Christian himself; he had the 
vices of the Franks as well as their virtues ; he could be horribly 
heartless and cruel when occasion was given him. But he be- 
lieved in Christianity with his whole soul ; and, whilst bent upon 
conquering the world, desired to preach the Gospel also. As 
Cardinal Newman has remarked, he preached, like Mohammed, 
at the head of an army ; which is not the best way, whether we 
take into account means or end. Unfortunately, the Saxons were 
his nearest borderers; but they were not promising subjects for 
conversion. One may say of them, as Carlyle says of his heathen 
Preussen; “they figure to us as an inarticulate, heavy-footed, 
rather iracund people. Their knowledge of Christianity was 
trifling, their aversion to knowing anything of it was great.”* 
Neither did they love the Franks ; their ways and thoughts were 
utterly abhorrent to them. A genuine Saxon is honest, but 
rough ; silent, and given to hiding his feelings, as if ashamed of 
them; slow to understand, not capable of wit, and seldom 





* “ Frederick the Great,” vol. i. ¢. ii. p. 55, 
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humourous. Describing himself, the kind of adjective he prefers 
is stoltz, stwmm, ernst, and the like. And he is all that; proud, 
silent, serious, rather awkward and ungainly in mind as in body. 
But he is likewise tender, melancholy, good-natured, dreamy, and, 
putting these into one word, sentimental. He is wehmiitig- 
ernst, in short ; not brilliant, but not superficial ; hardly to be 
liked at a first glance, yet worthy of the most loyal trust and 
life-long friendship when you know him at the core. There is 
no dulness like Saxon dulness; but is there a kinder-hearted 
people? Now the Franks, who are so brilliant, graceful, and 
witty, have, as they know themselves, les défauts de leurs 
qualités, flaws so serious and fundamental that all their genius 
for war and social refinement will never make up what they are 
wanting in. The Franks, then, were not well-equipped for the 
work they took in hand; nor was Charles the Great received by 
the Saxons as a messenger from Heaven. They had a leader, 
Witikind, whose splendid courage overthrew the Franks with 
almost as utter a defeat as his ancestor, Arminius, inflicted on 
the Romans. For in this country of Westphalia we are 
never long out of sight of the battle in the Teutobergian 
Forest. It was at Siintel, in 782, that the Franks suffered 
this mighty disaster; but the Saxons, who loved fighting, but 
understood fittle of the art of war, broke up when the enemy 
was put to flight, and went home again. The day of revenge 
was at hand. Charles came down upon the rebellious and still 
heathen Germans with an overpowering army; his host laid the 
country in ashes ; and, at Verden on the Aller, this new Augustus 
held a court of justice, in which he was judge and jury. Emu- 
lating his great Roman namesake (one remembers the story, 
siste, tandem, carnifex), he condemned 4,500 men to death, and 
spent the day in beheading them. Witikind, as is matter of 
history, became a Christian, and many Saxons followed his 
example ; but there is no counting the thousands that perished 
ere the work was done. One of Charles the Great’s famous 
Capitularia is that entitled, “De Partibus Saxonie seu Pader- 
brunnense,” of the year 785. It was called, with justice, Lex 
Crudelissima ; for it punished with death where other laws 
inflicted a fine. Of course, it was intended to root out heathen- 
ism, even at the risk of rooting out the heathen too. “ He 
that henceforth,’ says the seventh Capitulary, “shall persist 
among the Saxon nation in remaining unbaptized, and shall 
neglect to come to baptism, determined to abide an heathen, 
shall die the death.” Easier laws were made later on; but in 
this way did the too zealous and by no means over-Christian 
Franks convert their ruder brethren. At the bidding of St. 
Rémy, Clovis had burnt what he formerly adored; his descend- 
ants were now doing their best to burn what their neighbours 
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adored. The sacred oaks were cut down and cast into the fire ; 
heathen rites and sacrifices were forbidden; the great sacri- 
fice of the horse could be done only in remote and secret places. 
To the wise men and women, the Walrunas and the soothsayers, 
it appeared that the long foreboded twilight of the gods, 
Ragnarok, as the Eddas call it, was indeed at hand. The 
“ White Christ” appeared to them like the leader of the sons of 
Muspel, that are to come riding up from the burning south 
on steeds of fire and to set the world in flame. In these dim 
consciences the new religion, cruel, triumphant, and irresistible, 
inspired a pathetic melancholy, such as Montezuma and his 
Mexicans felt when the rough soldier, Hernando Cortez, delivered 
the message of the Gospel by the cannon’s mouth. They loved 
their wild gods—their Wodan of the blue cloak and floating grey 
hair, their Thor of the conquering hammer, and Balder the 
shining sun-god. But either the old deities were wroth with them, 
or their day had come; and the Fenris-wolf and the spectral snake, 
Midgard, that encompassed the world in its folds, must now be 
looked for, according to the prophecies. The old order, rude and 
elementary as it had been, but still an order they loved and 
lived by, a religion infinitely sacred to them, was passing away 
from these poor heathen folk. But where was the rainbow in 
their cloudy sky ? 

Charles the Great died, and confusion worse confounded broke 
out among his descendants. The woes of the House of Atreus, 
of the family of Augustus, were renewed in the crimes, follies, 
and disasters of the Carlovingian dynasty. To that dynasty of 
imbeciles or madmen the world owes a century and more of 
retarded civilization, the most shameful in some respects, and, to 
those that lived in it, assuredly the most hopeless that Christian 
Europe has known. Well does our poet speak of it as the 
Wolves’ Age, foretold in the Wéluspa :— 

Unerhirtes ereignet sich, grosser Ehbruch, 
Beilalter, Schwertalter, wo Schilde krachen, 
Windszeit, Wolfszeit, eh’ die Welt zerstiirt. 


It was like that last weird day of battle in the Morte 
d’Arthur :— 
Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shattered helms, and shrieks, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 


Louis le Debonnair, the pious Emperor, and all his progeny of 
Lothairs, Charleses, and Louises, made the time hideous and 
Christianity a thing to despair of. But there was a gleam of light. 
Where the kings failed, another, a wholly different order of men, 
wielding mightier and stranger weapons, succeeded. These were 
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the men of the Beatitudes, concerning whom it is written from of 
old : “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them that 
preach glad tidings, glad tidings of peace !” and that other saying 
was fulfilled in them, “‘ The meek shall inherit the earth.” They 
were children of the North and the South, sons of Benedict and 
Columbanus, companions of the Saxon Winfred, whose name 
Pope Gregory II. changed to Boniface; and they lifted up the 
cross in that German land instead of the sword. ‘Domwit orbem 
non ferro sed ligno, cries the great Pope Leo, a chant that 
should rise for ever on the Church’s lips. Charles the Great 
might baptize ; but it was the monks that made Christians and 
a new world in the endless forests and by the waste Northern 
sea. They were the true legions of the sun, riding on from 
Muspelheim, from the land of light, prosperously, because of 
meekness, and truth, and righteousness; and therefore none 
could withstand them, and the Walas and the Skalds bowed 
down at their coming and fled away into the frozen seas, be- 
taking themselves to furthest Iceland, and carrying thither a 
now vanquished religion and mythology fallen into disrepute. 
Not “ Charlemagne and all his chivalry,” as the idle romances 
feigned, but monks and bishops converted the heathen peoples ; 
taught them the Gospel in the morning and the classics of 
polished Ronte in the evening ; making them like human crea- 
tures again, as well as sons of the Church. This is the true and 
lasting glory of Monasticism, which neither its later history 
nor its downfall three hundred years ago, nor modern in- 
difference and unbelief, can take away. The cities and, in great 
measure, the nations of Europe were created by monastic genius ; 
and as regards Germany, she must have been in the sixteenth 
eentury what Russia was down to the eighteenth, but for the 
pastoral crook of bishop and abbot, which became to her a 
creating and civilizing sceptre. 

Now this great epic theme is that of “ Dreizehnlinden,” a noble 
and inspiriting but by no means light one to handle worthily. 
For good reasons, the literary public has grown shy, this long 
while, of poetry professing to be epic. The very sound of 
‘Leonidas, an Epic Poem,” scares away whoever is not con- 
demned to earn his bread—a bitter crust indeed—by review- 
ing indifferent verse. In England there have been great 
poets since the French Revolution; but not one of them, 
neither Wordsworth, nor Shelley, nor Byron, nor Lord Tenny- 
son, nor Mr. Robert Browning, has ventured to announce that 
he had written, or was going to write, an epic. Mr. Morris 
Lewis, indeed, has published the “ Epic of Hades;” but, in 
good sooth, the name is all hehas given us. The only genuine 
epics of the last hundred years are Walter Scott’s novels, 
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Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” and certain of George Eliot’s 
stories; but these arein prose. Not otherwise is it in Germany. 
Since Klopstock—but who can read Klopstock?—its world- 
renowned poets have bestowed on their countrymen lyric, idyllic, 
and dramatic verse in abundance. But they seem to have felt 
that the epic is an impossible kind of poetry for moderns. I 
hasten to add, lest my reader should at this point forsake me 
and “ Dreizehnlinden” together,that Weber’s beautiful poem is not 
strictly an epic. Its form is not the conventional heroic metre, 
but something quite different, as free from monotony as from 
stiffness and the pedantic and false sublime. Of this in its 
lace. I may illustrate the point I am insisting on—viz., how 
difficult a thing Weber has taken in hand, from another side. 
Little as the world cares for unfledged epic poetry, it does not 
care more for the romanticism which was rife half a century 
ago, when Uhiand, Fouqué, Novalis, Brentano, and many another 
spirit of the air was thought to have stolen the secret of Nature 
like a new Prometheus. The gorgeous monasticism, with 
the legends of Arthurian chivalry they sang, has had its day. 
The sound of it rings false and hollow, except when it is ever so 
lightly touched, as in the beautiful faded tapestries which Lord 
Tennyson has called Idylls of the King. And, to crown all, 
the ninth century is a gaunt uncertain horror, known in detail 
only to professed. antiquarians and medievalists. These con- 
siderations apply almost as forcibly to the German reading 
public as to our own, and Weber, in treating his great subject, 
has not overlooked them. 

For the moderns, despising epics and monasticism and the 
medieval religion, have a keen sense of Nature, an insatiate 
desire of accurate historical description, and, of course, an un- 
dying interest in “the tale of love.” Only such an interest can 
explain why the latest species of romance, the novel, thrives so 
lustily. More than one novel in verse has commanded striking 
success. Upon this line Weber goes out. His epic is, in form, 
a long but skilfully divided ballad in the metre of “ Hiawatha,” 
with this distinction (which appears to me an improvement), 
that the lines fall into rhyming staves, four lines to a stave, and 
the second and fourth rhyming. Again, instead of the epic 
motive and treatment, in which a nation moves along audibly, 
so to speak, with the hero, we find a domestic idyllic motive. 
‘* Dreizehnlinden,” in short, is a versified novel with an historical 
background, and a significance much deeper than the individual 
interests engaged. Though the hero does stand for his nation, 
this is felt rather than expressed: the poem, taken literally, 
is the story of his conversion to a new creed. But the West- 
phalians, for whom Weber sings, understand it, as more than 
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one critic declares, as the Hohelied von Sachsen-noth und 
Sachsen-treue, as a noble presentment in epic colours of what is 
grandest in Saxon history, the people’s submission to the person 
and teaching of Christ, though brought to their knowledge by 
victorious and unchristian enemies. Thus freshly moulded, a 
chapter of the world’s chronicle, even recited upon the harp, 
may gain some listeners. 

The poem consists of twenty-five cantos, unequal in length; 
narrative at the beginning, but, as the story goes on, developing 
a lyrical thoughtfulness and inward sense. The prologue, which 
will remind the English reader of Longfellow by its ease, 
and the odours it brings with it of the forest, is very 
charming.* 

Days of Spring, how sweet to wander 
Through the garden God has planted, 

Round the pilgrim’s hat a garland, 
Staff in hand, his heart undaunted ! 


Cloudlets white are sailing o’er him, 
Sapphire streams around him flowing ; 
In the fresh array of springtide 
Wooded heights and vales are glowing. 


~ Half-forgotten antique ballads, 
Memories dim, the mind are haunting ; 
Blackbird, could I steal thy music, 
Woods should echo to my chanting. 


All the limes have lightly whispered, 
All the oaks at even muttered, 
When amid their leaves I listened 
To the secret speech they uttered ;— 


What the merry brooks were babbling, 
As they down the hills came leaping, 
Restless youngsters, silent never, 
Wild and noisy, seldom sleeping ;— 


All I heard the elves discoursing 
In the moonlight on the meadow : 

All the moss-grown runes have taught me, 
Graved on rocks and sunk in shadow ;— 


This, and all I read in dusty 
Leathern volumes, or in olden 
Faded parchments, I would fashion 
Into song with echoes golden. 





* It is not without compunction that I have essayed to represent 
Weber’s German by these rude translations, which, however, keep fairly 
close, except in a half line here and there, to the original. 
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Phantoms peering as from cloudland, 
Murmur sounds of scathe and sobbing, 

Jvy or pain in hearts long mouldered, 
That in darksome days were throbbing. 


Look we back a thousand summers 
They were men by Nethe dwelling ; 
Christian, heathen, how they struggled, 

How they wrought I would be telling. 


The triumph of mildness, charity, and simple faith is to be 
depicted as it came to pass in a wild and savagely beautiful 
region, full of the sounds and scents of the woodland, vocal with 
reedy streams and the song of ouzel and nightingale in the 
echoing solitudes. Under the name of Dreizehnlinden (the 
thirteen Lindens) is shown us the monastery of Corbey, or 
Corvei, founded, no doubt in a grove of sacred limes, on the 
Weser, about 822. For the people clung to their old sanctuaries, 
their oaks and limes and beeches under which the Walas, or wise 
women, sat to give judgment, like Deborah in Israel. The Bene- 
dictine missionaries, sent to change the hearts of this stubborn 
race, were not unwilling that they should worship in the conse- 
crated spots, if they would take Christ for their God instead of 
Thor with the iron hammer. So the forests remained what they 
had ever been; only the rites and the doctrines were changed. 
Neither blackbird nor nightingale felt less secure ; their song was 
innocent and the monks loved it. But now-a-days, says our poet, 
with a touch of Aristophanic quaintness, the favourite oracle of 
men is Minerva’s owl, the bird of wisdom, to which, being pur- 
blind, light is not nearly so comforting as darkness, and the only 
good in the trees of the forest is that they make excellent fuel for 
the steam-kettle. The owl recommends him to “ make money,” 
if he can, but not by singing; to its democratic sense, conversant 
chiefly with mechanics and the multiplication table, singing is the 
idlest use to which articulate speech can be put ; and these yellow 
parchments out of the ninth century are fit for nothing but to 
make an indifferent blaze :— 


But the owl between doth mutter, 
Rude and wild is all thy singing ; 

Who hath seen thy Nethe’s waters 
From Apollo’s fountain springing ? 


Quit thy lyre and harp-string thrumming, 
Guerdon slight have poets singing ; 
Best of music, only music, 
Is the golden’s guinea’s ringing. 
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Thrust the old moth-eaten papers 
In the coals where hottest glowing ; 
Need is ours of coals and coal-dust, 
Engine-steam our noblest showing. 


Count and weigh is all our wisdom; 
Heavenly powers are wheel and lever, 

Wedge and hammer ;—in the furnace 
Fling thy wares, thou rhyming weaver. 


But, in spite of hard prose and the rule of mediocrity, our 
singer holds that the spring of divine poesy can never be sealed 
in the heart of man. Earth and sky are beautiful as with the 
freshness of creation ; Nature is all around us; and when we look 
away from the misery of the time, unchanging life and loveliness 
are there to welcome us. The blackbird has not sung his last 
song, nor the nightingale :— 


Aged and worn, with envy yellow, 
Owl, despite thy rage and scorning, 
Roses yet for man will blossom 
In the gardens of the morning. 


Yet for him the lily’s whiteness, 
And, in sacred caves and hidden 
Dells o’ the wood, the dark-blue flower, 
Dreaming, still will bloom unchidden. 


In the twilight-haunted coverts 
All the air is softly thrilling, 
Music-laden; and the blackbird’s 

Melody there is no stilling. 


And the nightingale within me 
E’er must sing of joy and sorrow, 
While the Spring to hearts and roses 
Bids a sweet or sad good-morrow. 


In this bold spirit the story begins. It is spring-time round 
the monastery ; snows are melting and sunshine lies upon the 
broad hills. Among limes and fir-trees the steeple of a modest 
belfry rises, for the age of soaring Gothic and its etherial sym- 
bolism is not yet come. These sharp roofs and gables are of the 
early time when monasteries held only what could be rescued 
from the waste moor and the forest. Monks were set at build- 
ing and drove the plough ; some understood a little gardening, 
like the friar in “ Romeo and Juliet” :— 


Oh, mickle is the powerful force that lies 
In herbs, and roots, and their true qualities. 
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Others taught the flaxen-headed children around them—“ young 
bears,” to whom Latin seemed a kind of magic, and the old 
heathen stories and the new Christian were but variations on a 
theme, the white Christ being not distinguishable to them from 
the white Balder, and elves and angels having a cousinly re- 
semblance. Ayain, in that most charming of medieval reminis- 
eences, the Scriptorium, we see the monks patiently at work 
on their snowy parchments—men that saved, as it were, out of 
the deluge, an island here and there to bear witness that the 
vanished world of Humanism in Rome and Athens was exceeding 
beautiful. 

Then we turn to Habichtshof, or Hawkscourt, where the old 
Saxon stock of the Falken had dwelt time out of mind, and 
we see Lord Elmar, last of his name and race, returning 
from the boar-hunt. He is a fine young fellow, stately, hand- 
some, silent; as melancholy at present as one of Byron’s 
heroes, though innocent of their haughty self-esteem and in- 
teresting crimes. He is living by himself in the old oaken 
house, adorned with armour, trophies of the chase, and the other 
necessary scene-painting so familiar to us in Sir Walter Scott. 
The description of it all is fresh and picturesque. Elmar’s 
father perished in the war with Charles the Great; and the boy, 
under his mother’s care, was taught by the old Druidess, Swana- 
hild, and by Thiatgrim, Wodan’s priest, to fear his ancestral 
gods and hate the Franks. By-and-by, in search of an honourable 
profession, he joined the Norman sea-robbers under Thorkell the 
Viking, and did deeds of prowess. But all this lies behind him ; 
he has come home, careless of the love of Thoralil (little 
Thora), the Viking’s sister, and himself in love with a Christian, 
the daughter of the old Frankish count of Bodinkthorpe, his near 
neighbour. He rescued Hildegunde from drowning when they 
were boy and girl; and now he is home again, and his mother 
dead, it will not surprise us if his thoughts often take him to 
Bodinkthorpe. An old harper comes from Thorkell with an 
account of Ragnar Lodbrog’s descent on “ Bretland ;” how he 
was flung into the serpents” tower, and, dying, sang the famous 
lament, in which Berserk rage and hardihood are so boldly 
uttered. Will Elmar go on the expedition to revenge him? 
Why should he not, this gentlemanly young pirate-hermit, as 
tired of things present and past as any Manfred or Lara? His 
trusty majordomo, Diethelm, reasons with him however. What 
has he to do with the chief of Leire or the snakes that made a 
meal of him? Though to Elmar his people are fallen beyond 
redemption, and, as the wise say, men’s brains are woven of cloud 
and their hearts of wind, still, the old man argues, he must stay 
for the healing of his nation :— 
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Elmar, must and would are often 
' Quite asunder; to the pleading 
Of thy heart be deaf, and follow 
What thy conscience clear is reading. 


A good saying, and Elmar hearkens to it; but he knows not 
why he is kept. The story tells us. In rapid alternation, we 
listen to the monks at their matins, and witness the great sacri- 
fice of the horse at the Opferstein. We learn who are the breth- 
ren assembled in choir, and make acquaintance with the stiff- 
necked but not ill-natured heathen, to whom only the secret glade 
and the hour of midnight are left wherein to do their holy rites, 
This was no joyous feast. Whilst the monks, with grave clear 
voices, were singing their Lawdate Dominum, the heathen sat 
round the Opferstein like wolves aware of the huntsmen. 
Among these wolves Elmar has a place—sad, thoughtful, and 
in love with the Frankish maiden. He is soon to meet her again. 
The swallows are gathering on the eaves at Bodinkthorpe, ready 
to fly south. It is harvest-home; the last load has been brought 
in from the corn-fields, and Count Bodo, the king’s lieutenant in 
these parts, has called his neighbours to the old Teutonic festival. 
Near her father stands Hildegunde, “ eine Ros’ im wilden Walde,” 
gentle and womanly, ruling the Count’s household, and beloved 
of all. The harvest song, a pretty, antique composition, is 
recited, and one of the lady’s attendants, the too*forward Aiga, 
interweaves with its general good wishes a significant hope that 
Elmar and Hildegunde may shortly bring joy to all. Here, as 
was to be anticipated, the trouble begins. Elmar has arival. I 
have read somewhere in Diogenes Laertius, of a cynical philo- 
sopher who had reckoned up the number of tragic or comic situa- 
tions conceivable, and found that they amounted, I think, to 
237. Of these, I should say, about 217 may be developed 
from the pair of rivals in a love-story. But no love story would 
run smoothly for the reader, who is naturally more to be consi- 
dered than the dramatis persone, without such a pair. Elmar’s 
rival is not a taking specimen of the baptized Frank. It is 
Gero, the Kénigsbote, or royal delegate extraordinary, sent to 
raise fresh taxes in Saxonland, as also to harry the heathen all 
he can. That Elmar has attended the forbidden sacrifice has 
come to his ears. A quarrel on this delicate subject breaks out 
at Count Bodo’s table, and Elmar, altogether in the right, con- 
trives, as young men will do, to put himself in the wrong, and to 
draw down on his innocent head the wrath of Hildegunde’s 
father. He quits the house vowing he will never return. He is 
wandering in the wood hard by, musing on his wrongs, when 
flames shooting up into the midnight heavens tell him that the 
hall is on fire. Hastening to the spot, he rescues the aged Count 
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Bodo, and, the house being now a ruin, offers him shelter at 
Habichtshof ; but, to his horror, he is accused by the “ yellow- 
face,” Gero, of being the incendiary. He turns away indignant 
and heart-broken. To consult his revered teacher, Swanahild, is 
the thought that occurs to him, and he goestoseek her. Of this 
grand figure a picture is given, as she sits awaiting him in the 
forest, clad in white woollen raiment, and an otter’s fleece about 
her shoulders :— 


Lonely with her loyal mastiff, 
With the old gods ever lonely ; 

For in stormy skies and voices 
Of the air she heard them only. 


Near the spring that wets the cavern 
Motionless her station keeping, 
Like a statue grey and olden 
O’er a tomb in semblance weeping, 


Forehead high and sad and wrinkled 
On her left hand resting, dreaming, 

Right hand on the loyal mastiff’s 
Brow, so sate she, in her seeming 


Like a sombre ancient Norné, 
From the well of wisdom slaking 

Thirst of wisdom, to her bosom 
Secrets of the ages taking. 


She is a fearsome woman, this ancient Swanahild, to whom 
neither earth, nor air, nor water has any mysteries. But the 
fecling that exalts her makes her gentle; she sees clearly into 
the young man’s heart, reproaches and pities him. All things 
are going the way she would not; she has outlived three genera- 
tions, but her time is near, and ere long she must abandon her 
woods and altars to the new revelation. This our poet tells with 
an exquisite natural pathos, and for the moment is admirably 
epic. Swanahild announces to Elmar that his fate is coming 
towards him on the dim paths of the forest, a warning speedily 
fulfilled. He makes a pilgrimage to the grey Donnereiche, the 
thunder-oak, and, as his religion bade him, without arms or de- 
fence. He prays, almost like a Christian, that he may do the 
right, though he should fulfil no desire of his heart, not even the 
nearest and dearest. Who is it that he invokes ?— 


Art Thou Wodan, art Thou Donar ? 
Idle names and echoes hollow! 

Thou art Thou, beyond our searching, 
All and One, Whom none can follow. 
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His last word is resignation; as he utters it, a sharp sound, 
and a hiss like the serpent’s, is heard through the undergrowth. 
An arrow strikes him; but he turns quickly, and seizes Gero, the 
would-be murderer, ere he can escape. He will not, however, 
take the life of one so vile; but Elmar’s scorn pierces Gero like 
a knife, and the king’s herald plans his revenge. He brings the 
Lord of Habichtshof before a Saxon jury, empanelled in the old 
fashion, but cowed and bewildered since the loss of freedom. 
The trial is held, and the only evidence forthcoming is that of 
Gero, who charges him not merely with firing Bodinkthorpe, but 
with attempting Gero’s own life. A stormy contest ensues; 
Elmar has no kindred to be his compurgators or oath-men, and 
he is condemned. He loses house and lands, is put to the ban, 
and declared, in the straightforward language of the time, to be 
Vogelfrei, free as a bird for any one to aim at, unless he quits the 
land and goes into exile. Gero takes a firm grip of Hawks- 
court ; and the young man, sending his sword and a ring to 
Hildegunde, sets out, wounded with the poisoned arrow, “auf 
den Helaweg,” to the cold north and the sea-robbers. A clear, 
quaint picture shows him standing at the smithy, whilst Fulk is 
shoeing his steed for the road, and singing over it Donar’s Ham- 
mersegen, the blessing of the hammer of Thor :— 


Trusty steed of truest mettle, 
Irons four I bind upon thee, 

Shoes of iron firm and holdfast ; 
Donar’s hammer bind them on thee ! 


Make for wood and make for homestead, 
Straightest pathways take thou ever, 

Keep thee far from aught unholy, 
Charm of Donar quit thee never. 


Bear thy master towards his fortune, 
This the charge I lay upon thee, 

Bear him hence, then bring him hither ; 
Such the charm of Donar on thee. 


The Frankish maiden sees him depart from a distance, and 
sings her half melancholy half loving prayer that he may come 
back to reclaim his sword, when he is no longer a dishonoured 
knight. And the birds, in a parable of which our author is very 
fond, see him as he rides along the woodland ways, and argue as 
to what his fate shall be, the owl thinking him a fool for his 
pains, whether in regard to love or religion. The golden rule is 
to think with the strongest :— 


Wise it is with eyes wide open, 
Always on the useful musing, 
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Like the strong to think and reason 
Humbly one’s own way refusing. 


The sun had gone down, but its purple and crimson light was 
still thrown up on the massy clouds in the west. Along the 
mountain-tracks, as they bent towards the valley, might be 
heard, when the voice of the streams ceased for an instant, the 
slow sound of a horse’s hoofs bearing a tired and wounded rider. 
The waters of the Weser glimmered in the twilight, and out of 
grey mist arose the steeple and the roofs of Dreizehnlinden, whilst 
the everlasting lamp before the altar gleamed through the falling 
dusk. And as he came to the gate of the monastery, Elmar sank 
down from his horse in a deadly swoon. So it was that the last 
of the heathen came to seek healing and consolation from the 
Christian monks. 

These kindly-hearted, wise, and guileless men have heen 
already made known to us in an earlier canto, too long to tran- 
scribe, but a faithful picture of those to whom the monastery 
opened its arms. They were not, on the whole, deep in mysti- 
cism or wonder-working. The poet has striven to tell us the 
good and the bad in them; or, I should rather say, the good and 
the not so good :— 


Now, my Song, thou shame-faced maiden, 
Finger laid on forehead, duly 

Call thy mem’ries up, and tell me 
Names of monks and singers truly. 


Tell me all, nor shrink if any 

Word or deed seem less than saintly ; 
Men thou namest, not archangels, 

True men, not to praise them faintly. 


There was Abbot Warin, son of Ekburt the Saxon Duke, brought 
up among the wolves of Ardennes, a warrior in his day, who had 
fought at famous Roncesvalles and heard the dying song of 
Roland. And Father Prior, a true born Saxon, tall and com- 
manding, skilled in speech, endlessly fond of fighting and 
“writing runes with his sword,” in younger days, on the 
breasts of Romans, Welsh, and Wends, but now grown quiet, and 
not given to wrath unless a stranger unwittingly makes men- 
tion of the shameful day of Verden. And Heribert, the pale- 
eyed philosopher, sunk in the study of Aristotle, as our author 
remarks, with a pardonable glance towards times somewhat 
later. Father Luthardt was a different man: to him the office 
fell of catering for the monastery, and among his distractions 
at Lauds was the thought of to-morrow’s hunting or bird-snar- 
ing. ‘“Springes to catch woodcocks” came often in his prayers, 
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good man as he was and meant to be. And Father Ivo, with 
his ugly face, had come into the cloister as much out of shame 
as piety; a good carpenter, whose adze and chisel might win 
pardon for his indifferent Latinity, which Raban the school- 
master by no means admired. Father Bernhard was more like 
a saint, pining for the gleaming palaces of Heaven, chanting 
early and late, “Oh, that I had the wings of a dove; I would 
fly away and be at rest.” And there were Sigeward the sweet 
singer, and Hatto the artist in words and colours, and Biso, the 
fine transcriber of Tacitus, and Beda from the Cheviots, the 
skilled physician—a world of characters and capacities inside 
those narrow walls. But there were others, too, among the 
lay-brethren, not all quiet and heavenly-minded : this one or that 
a little unruly, sharp in speech and stroke, fond of his jest and 
not too fond of the fasting-fare apportioned him, good at laugh- 
ing, at asking riddles, and the rough horseplay of the time ; honest 
Christians, but with a lining of heathen to their Benedictine 
habit. Natural, inevitable, but in the sequel dangerous, when the 
strong hand of men like Abbot Warin and Father Prior no longer 
ruled them! “Cosi é fatto ’uomo !” used an old Roman master of 
mine to say, sighingly. Too true, alas! But any seed of evil 
at Dreizehnlinden had as yet borne little fruit. And Elmar was 
now to learn how beautiful a thing is Christian charity. The 
monks tended him through his fever, and Father Prior told him 
the story of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Calvary. This was the 
fate which Swanahild had seen advancing towards him through 
the forest—to learn the new lesson of humanity in Christ, and 
behold the Master and Friend in that inward vision which we 
call Faith. 

This second part of the poem is, to my mind, of a more delicate 
and rare texture than the first. It is lyrical in motive, and, on 
the whole, may be compared, for manner and finished treatment, 
with Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Elmar’s fever-dreams, Hilde- 
gunde’s uncertain but loving thoughts, are expressed in brief 
stanzas, often clear and beautiful, though more tender than 
strong. I would not assert that Weber has such a depth of 
meditation in his “short swallow-flights of song” as our philo- 
sophic Laureate. But he has something of a like skill in 
painting thought; and his words are at once refined and genuine, 
natural and yet choice, as are the words of so many stanzas of 
“In Memoriam.” The wild northern sea, as it appears in 
Elmar’s dreams, is reflected with the distinctness of reality. 
For example, in the vision of the ship of ghosts, that oldest 
Miarchen of the Norse sailors, known to us in later times as the 
Flying Dutchman :— 
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East south east! The seething billows 
England’s cliffs of chalk discover. 

Asbiérn, helm a-port, in darkness 
Else we sink and all is over. 


Ship a-hoy ! How strange a craft there, 
Stem and stern like midnight; dimly 

On the deck, like wind-blown vapours, 
Phantom sailors hovering grimly. 


Every shroud and every sailcloth 

On the masts o’ the vessel, gleaming 
Silver-grey like finest cobweb,— 

Through them starlight faintly streaming. 


Ha, the ship of Ghosts, that melting 
Into air, is gone, yet chaseth 

O’er the Sound till dreadful twilight 
Wodan and his gods effaceth. 


Restless till the doom of twilight, 
From the Belt to Thames’s river, 
Night by night from Tweed to Skagen, 

It must race and chase for ever. 


And the following, which I venture to add, seems to me one 
of the truest bits of sea-experience rendered in verse—the feeling 


of coming into port after along storm. Elmar has just been 
dreaming of the river-fight in which his Norsemen, after going 
up stream, have beaten and cut to pieces the Frankish enemy. 
They have put to sea again, and are now coming in, laden with 
booty, Elmar lying on deck, wounded :— 


Thou good ship! For winds and waters 
Round thy keel were ne’er dismaying ; 

Northern oak and rudest storm-wind 
Comrade-like their strength displaying. 


Sigwald, gently steer; o’er ocean 
Fallen asleep the vessel riding, 
*Neath a sky all flushed with sunset, 

Into harbour safe is gliding. 


Gently steer, our good ship Dragon 
Knows the Sound; no word ; for weary, 
In the sea-rocked cradle sleeping, 
I would rest from journeys dreary. 


Wake me not; I yield to slumber 
Now the hard day’s done; and riding 
’Neath a sky all flushed with sunset, 
Into port our ship is gliding. 
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Another exquisite page is the sea on fire, and the water-flowers 
blooming in the radiance, a confusion in the sleeper’s brain, 
transferring the eventful fire at Bodinkthorpe to the realm of 
waters. The cloud-picture of Walhalla, and the apparition of 
Hildegunde in the sunset at sea, are equally distinct and power- 
ful. But I might quote the whole of this book of dreams, if I 
were minded to dwell on its beauties. I must pass by many 
things on which it would be pleasant to linger: the cross in the 
forest, the visit of Father Beda to the Druidess, and her gentle 
answer to him, sending healing drugs to Elmar; the spinning 
and weaving in olden time; and the legend of the wild hunts- 
man in the clouds, on which iast a volume of curious lore might 
be expended. I come to “ Des Prior’s Lehrspriiche,” or, as it 
may be called, the Prior’s catechizing. Elmar is now strong 
enough to listen to the message of peace. Here again is a sort 
of Christian “ In Memoriam,” an earnest, faithful exposition of 
what is to be held concerning the beginning and the end of 
things, the need of humanity, the dimness of knowledge, the 
over-ruling Providence :— 


Denn unsterblich ist das Gute, 
Und der Sieg muss Gottes bleiben. 


The Prior speaks of Charles the Great, and how his worldly 
aims proved almost fatal to the creed which this “ Apostle in 
harness” desired to propagate. The broad mantle of the Church 
has been made to cover many an unhallowed thing. But Chris- 
tianity remains, and the Carlovingians are passed away. The 
soul cannot find her questions answered in politics. We must 
turn to the Great King :— 


Of the Child of Peace, the Holy, 
To the garden of earth descending 
Out of Heaven, have I told thee, 
God and man in union blending,— 


From the sunny heights of Heaven, 
Son of God in flesh revealing 

All the promise, and his prophets’ 
Message with fulfilment sealing. 


And if Elmar will learn the good tidings of the Redeemer 
only from his own people, there is a sweet singer that has uttered 


them even in his native tongue, the framer of that great Epic, 
the Heliand — 


This, whereof my speech is roughest 
Rind of prose to thee was token, 

Hath another, graced with richest 
Gift of poesy, outspoken. 
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Elmar, of thy kin the singer, 
Not in faint and foreign rhyming, 
In our mother-speech hath uttered 
Music like melodious chiming. 


Hark, thou seemest in the greenest 
Woods of thine own land to wander, 
On the mighty boughs above thee, 
On the soaring stems to ponder. 


Strange, at first, and unacquainted, 
Ringeth in thine ears the singing 

Of the birds, yet homelike gladness 
To thy heart their song is bringing. 


And amazed thou hear’st the whisp’ring 
And the singing softly blending 

To the praise of God the Highest ; 
Sacred anthem without ending. 


But the Prior has done his part, and grace alone can do the 
rest :— 
Shall the eye of man behold Him, 
Portals wide must ope in Heaven, 
And a ray from out His brightness 
To the darkened heart be given. 


Whilst Elmar is hesitating, Hildegunde is praying. Her 
tender poetical musings, her hopes and fears, are rendered with 
charming truthfulness. The stanzas on the wild swans, the root 
called Forgetfulness, the white water-rose, are. not inferior in 
lightness of touch and subtle indication of feeling to Elmar’s 
dreams. Here is Hildegunde’s meditation as the swans move 
over the great waters :— 


Sandy beach, and swans are bathing, 
White swan-maidens, southward flying 
Ere the North is white with winter, 
Ere the yellow leaves are dying. 


Snowy swans or milk-white maidens, 
Pleasant things to you are given, 
Through the waters smoothly gliding, 
Soaring in the clouds of Heaven. 


Could I don your snowy raiment, 

In the clouds I too would fling me; 
Him to find that I am seeking, 

O’er the lands I too would wing me. 
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Him to find that I am seeking, 

I would roam your wide dominions 
Only once to greet him kindly, 

Then, at home, fold my sad pinions. 


The maiden, for all her shy affection, is proud of the untamed 
falcon, that would not submit to be bound or hooded. He has 
flown forth into the clouds, bleeding, perhaps to death. She 
likens herself to the midnight flower that blooms alone, forsaken, 
or not bold enough to court the sunshine :— 


Lost in moss and fern, the lakelet 
Calm beneath the moon is sleeping : 

Midnight; and the rose o’ the waters 
Silently her watch is keeping. 


Not a voice and not a whisper, 

Beech and birch in dreams are swaying 
Softly, lest the charméd secret 

Of the woods they be betraying. 


Nenuphar, the pale flower-maiden, 
In the day herself concealing, 
Only to the stars above her 
Will her sad thoughts be revealing,— 


Only to the stars so distant, 
Cold and calm and dim discover 

All her love; thou pale flower-maiden, 
Hast thou, too, a wandering lover? 


She takes the five-petalled wild rose, and, in an artless lament 
of the true ballad kind, writes on each leaf words of love and 
pity, only not hope; the last petal must remain a blank :— 


Let the winds find out a meaning 
In the runes, and blow them whither 
E’en they list; the silent kingdoms 
Never sent a herald hither. 


But, though she has no news of him, Elmar lives. In the 
cloister garden he wanders to and fro, considering the old religion 
he is unconsciously quitting, and the new that has taken more 
hold of him than he believes. He is struggling still with “the 
worm of heathenism,” an unclean dragon, whose enchantments 
only an act of determined faith can overcome. The temptation 
assails him that there are no gods above, or only envious unfeeling 
gods; that the next world is but night, a darkness void of reality 
as of promise. The heroes were happy that believed and wrought 
great deeds; but he is not of them, He must go from the clois- 
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ter; but whither can he go? And he thinks of that mysterious 
Wineland which the Norsemen, sailing over unexplored waters, 
have lighted upon, a fresh world where he might live forget- 
ting and forgotten. But his doubts are dying all the while. 
Hildegunde, venturing to the cave of the Druidess, learns from 
Swanahild how things have fallen out, and how they are soon 
to end: a fine scene, in which the noble nature of the heathen 
woman,and her despairing belief in the fast-sinking gods of As- 
gard, touches our feeling nearly. The Northern stars are setting. 
She knows that Elmar will become a Christian; and, indeed, he 
has learnt the two great lessons, that not a sparrow falls without 
the Father in Heaven, and that we must forgive our enemies. 
The hour comes. He strives to leave Dreizehnlinden, but, con- 
quered by the monks’ charity and wisdom, consents to take up the 
new way, and we see him in the convent chapel, bowed, after the 
solemn scene of his baptism, in joy and thankfulness, the airs of 
spring breathing round him, sunshine upon his golden locks and 
in his heart. The storm-tossed Elmar has found peace at the feet 
of the white Christ. Swanahild disappears and is heard of no 
more. It remains to clear Elmar of the crimes imputed to him, 
to punish Gero, and to let the curtain fall upon bride and bride- 
groom united in faith as inaffection. This, which I may call the 
“machinery” or “ business” of the poem, is done indifferently 
well. For my part, I regret that it was needed; and though 
Hildegunde is a beautiful character, not without touches of 
individuality and life, I think the story would have gained in 
vividness and power had less been made of the purely romantic 
element. The modern Westphalian is no doubt sentimental; he 
dwells, as a friend once expressed it writing from Hagen, “ in 
the land of Ach and Weh;” but, when I read those early ballads 
of the Vélsungs and the Niblungs, I find a sort of noble love- 
making which is simplicity itself. Elmar is a modern young 
gentleman, very amiable and brave, but far removed from the 
rudeness of the ninth century. However, no one can be sorry to 
have read such a pretty piece of lover’s musing as the lines 
beginning “ Wind, du unsichtbarer Wandrer,” or those others, 
“ Wunderlich, ein altes Marchen,” whilst one of the most striking 
reminiscences of Tennyson is that among Hildegunde’s Sus- 
piria Amantis, “ Wenig sprach er stets, und einsam,” a really 
perfect thing, so simple and sweet. And so all’s well that 
ends well. 

The poet modestly concludes that he has woven rhyme with 
thyme, not for the multitude, nor as a singer on the great high- 
way, but for one here and there that is willing to turn from the 
throng and listen to the far-off echoes, as a man may turn 
to some lonely little chapel in the wood, where he will find a 
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rustic altar, and withered garlands waving in the breeze. But he 
takes leave in the good old fashion, as the monk did when he had 
written Zaus Deo at the bottom of his manuscript, asking an 
Ave from the reader:— 


In your orisons remember 
Him that sang this antique story ; 
Ends the Song of Dreizehnlinden, 
Grant us, Lord, thy heavenly glory. 


And now the question arises, what has the poem done for us? 
One thing that it has done is straightway apparent; it has 
made us acquainted with a man of worth, “der mit sich und der 
Welt im Klapen ist,” to use the admirable words of F. Kreiten. 
The spirit of its author speaks in every line of “ Dreizehnlinden,” 
clear, courageous, thoughtful, and modest, with a true feeling for 
everything that God has made. There is much pithy wisdom, 
much gentleness, and a kind of smiling humour in this poem; 
a knowledge of life that has not turned to cynicism, despair, or 
unbelief; a stedfast looking for truth which delivers the poet 
from that common vice—I mean the resolution to see nothing in 
history that is not to the credit of his own party. Herr Weber, 
without sacrificing one iota of his faith, has attained to an objec- 
tive clearness which does really enable him to construe the mind 
of heathen and unbeliever in a credible shape. Swanahild is the 
most life-like of the characters he has drawn, the most powerful 
and distinct, but why? Because he has that profound con- 
fidence in truth which prompts him to let the facts alone; not 
to tamper with them, to let them speak for themselves. In like 
manner, El]mar’s waverings between old and new are pictured with 
courageous fidelity; and thus we have, as I said, another “ In 
Memoriam,” not so clearly a work of genius as Tennyson’s, but 
helpful because it is true. Such Christian faith betokens an 
enlarged and observant spirit, and has the power that comes of 
all just insight: it has grappled with a problem of life and 
solved it. This is a wise faith, from contact with which through 
so many pages we rise up strengthened. There is not a line of 
scepticism, nor a word of fanaticism in “ Dreizehnlinden ;” for 
Catholic poets it may, and will, in this respect, furnish the best 
of models. 

As to the poem itself. It has been compared, for originality 
and power, with Scheffel’s “'Trompeter von Sackingen ;” and in 
subject and beauty of colouring with Oscar von Redwitz’s 
“ Amaranth,” whilst it contrasts strongly, according to the 
German critics, with the same writer’s “ Odilo.”” But these are 
poems of which the English reader has probably heard little or 
nothing. We must consider it rather on its own merits. Of 
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these the most incontestable is undoubtedly its musical, flowing 
verse. In translation this can at the most be imitated, not really 

iven to a foreign ear, and in a differently moulded speech. The 
ballad form, continued through hundreds of pages, is handled 
with astonishing ease, lightness, and variety. “ Dreizehnlinden” is 
a kind of Nibelungenlied in twisted silk instead of coarse yarn; 
it is the ballad refined to the utmost, yet keeping an unaffected 
simplicity, a strength of sentiment and diction which might have 
seemed incompatible with so constant a use of the file. Iam not 
going to compare it with Goethe’s ballads; they, as Mr. 
Swinburne would say, are “in the strictest use of the term, 
divine.” They are certainly fascinating, and the simple depth of 
feeling in them is like the very spirit of music. I will not say 
any such thing of Weber’s stanzas. But these, too, have music 
and life in them. Not one of them but might be sung as it is 
written ; and all true poetry, says Carlyle, has a kind of lilt in 
it that carries you along. The clearness, the natural yet not 
common words, the wealth and novelty of the rhymes, the 
characteristic alliteration, the absence of superfluous particles, 
the swift and finished utterance, all have had their meed of 
praise; and not a syllable more than they deserve. One 
knows that among the fine qualities of German such as these 
are seldom enumerated. But “ Dreizehnlinden” has them in a 
rare degree. 

Again, the truth of its natural descriptions—easy enough in a 
language that has lent itself so often to Pantheism—this I must 
count an excellent thing. Half the poem is a tale of stream and 
forest, of the change of seasons, the moods of the sky by day and 
night, the song of birds, the sea, and all the mystery of the 
painted veil of Nature. The effect is much increased by giving 
these things over again in the wondrous prismatic lens of the 
northern mythology ; though here, I think, the poet’s fine-spun 
dialect takes from the greatness, the rugged irregular vastness 
of the myths, which was, as we may see in the Eddas, a true 
reflection of the natural scenery wherein they grew. But an 
artist will find many landscapes in the poem, briefly and feelingly 
touched off. All this I gladly admit. 

But I cannot altogether assent, as I should wish, to the view 
that “ Dreizehnlinden” is the greatest achievement in German 
poetry since Goethe. It is, indeed, so far as I know, much the 
greatest thing that a Catholic poet has written of late years. 
But I am afraid the world will judge, and judge rightly, that 
there is enough genius in Heine’s “Buch der Lieder,” in 
his Hebrew melodies, and later ballads, to furnish forth many 
Dreizehnlindens. Herr Weber is an excellent craftsman in 
verse; he has an eye for Nature, and can render back some- 
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thing of the glamour in which a poet walks through this 
world; he does, in more than one stanza, lift up the reader’s 
heart as well as charm his ear. But his genius, on the whole, 
is subdued and quiet, not of that supreme quality which 
“makes the undying music of the world.” Perhaps he is best 
in pithy proverbial sayings, with a ring of the old world about 
them. These, however, make a wise, not a great poet. That he 
does not aim at dramatic effect shows right judgment in him, 
but indicates the limits of his genius, which, 1 repeat, seems to 
me real though not supreme. Again, he has been compared 
with Brentano, but contrasted also as less of a mystic and 
romancer. This seems true enough. The Romanticism which 
Brentano loved is not of the ninth century, nor Westphalian ; 
and Weber has done well to keep clear of it as a thing outworn. 
His natveté, wherever it appears, is very taking. One could wish 
there were ever 2 closer resemblance to the fine unconsciousness 
of the old ballad, in which the rhapsodist came wandering 
again amongst mankind, and sang of gods and heroes by a 
divine thrusting on, because the song was in him and must come 
out. But I consider, and this is my chief criticism, that Herr 
Weber, in giving to the element of love in his poem the dimen- 
sions which it commonly takes in the prose novel, has done 
violence to the nature of epic poetry. I agree with a careful 
eritic, Herr K. Leimbach, that the author did not propose ‘to 
write an epic poem. So that we must judge his work according 
to its kind—namely, as a metrical romance. Nevertheless, the 
continuous ballad is essentially epic; and in an epic love has 
never the chief part; it must be there what it is in life taken as 
a whole, an undercurrent or an episode. Its minute analysis and 
exposition is too delicate, I had almost said, too flimsy for epic ; 
the more so when such love brings with it no disaster. A 
tragedy of love may be infinitely moving; but the heart of an 
epic is life viewed on a national or universal scale ; and for this 
the tale of love is, in a word, too subjective, too individual. 

Now the “ fable,” as the critics say, of “ Dreizehnlinden,” is cast 
in this too narrow mould ; Elmar loses rank and privilege as the 
consequence of a petty and not very passionate rivalry. If he 
represents his nation it is almost by accident, and never on a 
wide scene of action. Thus the interest is dwarfed almost to that 
of a domestic novel, and the Saxon Epic is shorn of its fair pro- 
portions. 

From another point of view, we may look on it as a kind of 
“Past and Present,” in which, like Mr. Carlyle, the author 
draws a comparison between the modern and the Christian 
spirit. For the interlude of “ The Birds” is a running comment 
ou industrialism, democracy, and the new kind of war against 
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Nature undertaken by our steam engine and board-school civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Ruskin would find an echo of his strong sayings in 
more than one verse of “ Dreizehnlinden ;” although Herr Weber, 
less fired with apostolic zeal, or of a more restrained temper, is 
playful rather than fierce, and proposes no general abolition of 
machinery or of forces working by heat. Neither does he preach 
that a return to monasticism on the widest scale is expedient, 
even were it possible. His feelings are to be conjectured from 
the tenor of the story. It is a true and powerful description of 
what the monks accomplished in the ninth century. To the 
question, what could they accomplish in the nineteenth, it returns 
no direct answer. 

It is well, indeed, to be reminded of that past which he sings. 
The monastery bells chiming to us over wide waters, and out of 
a distant age, cannot but stir, as with inherited memories, the 
heart of the modern world. All alike, Catholics and Protestants, 
we are children of the Middle Ages, whether we recognize our 
descent or disown it scornfully. And the most effective force in 
the Middle Ages was monasticism in its thousand shapes. But 
for Gregory and Benedict and Columbanus and Bernard there had 
been no medieval Christendom. But for Francis and Dominic, 
Norbert and Vincent Ferrer, and the crowd that followed them 
into the wilderness, medieval Christendom must have broken up 
in the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, or, at any rate, long 
before the trumpet of dissolution rang through Europe in the 
days of Luther. With the ruin of monasticism, whether in 
Germany, France, or Italy, the Christian creed has received a 
shock which its enemies judge to be fatal. For there is no living 
Christianity where the Beatitudes are not held as the foundation 
of it, the essence and sum of its teaching. But monasticism, in 
its idea, is nothing else than a life according to the Beatitudes, 
of outward humiliation, self-denial, and inward peace. Beat 
pawperes, lugentes, mites, pacifict, mundo corde; beati qui 
persecutionem patiuntur—who can meditate on these things, 
and consider a piety so tender-hearted, so contrite, bathed in tears 
of compunction,andset upon communion with Godand the brethren 
in Christ, without perceiving that when multitudes have taken 
this way they will build them houses of penance and silent 
prayer, and retreat from the world which only by solitary think- 
ing and heroic charitable living can, in any degree, be made 
better? Monasticism, formal and recognized, is no longer a 
European institution; its ruins cover all lands, beautiful in 
decay, strangely charming us as we gaze upon them and people 
their deserted cloisters with men who have bequeathed the past 
to us, but not their own names. It was a mighty power, blessed 
in its beginning, afterwards abused and desecrated. At length, 
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partly because of its own excesses, more, perhaps, because new 
forces were growing up, and the world which had given it 
political dominion was now minded to take that dominion and 
bestow it elsewhere, it fell ; and, truly we may say, great was the 
fall thereof. But, when we look round the Europe of to-day, 
ean we help inquiring whether its fall was not a disaster to the 
world? What has taken its mediating place between rich and 
poor? Where is now the ideal of noble beneficent poverty’ A 
feudal aristocracy struggling to maintain itself, a wealthy 
middle class, with no religion or some poor superstitious for- 
malism to consecrate the worship of Mammon, an adventurous 
tribe of capitalists, Hebrew, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon, as the 
case may be, and below these the multitude whose labour is all 
their capital, who have needs and greeds not less imperious than 
those of the men set over them—such is modern society as 
organically built up. There was a time when the Church, likea 
reconciling spirit of life, bound these parts together; when 
monasticism raised up a standard which whoso looked upon was 
healed of his desire for riches and material gain. It is no 
comfort to say that Churchmen and monks abused their great 
power. I know they did, and that Christians have them- 
selves to thank if the world has slipped from their guidance. 
But the need of guidance remains; without an ideal we cannot 
live. Whether they will or no, the multitude of men and 
women are called upon for many years of their lives, and not a 
few for all their lives, to practise poverty, obedience, and celi- 
bacy. The question is not whether these must be endured ; 
there is no escape from enduring them. But in what spirit are 
men and women to accept this ordering of their lives? That is 
the question. Surely, whatever its faults and abuses, monasti- 
cism made the acceptance easier, more reasonable, more hopeful. 
It showed the good that such privations brought, and led even 
Christians in the world to perceive that the end of life is neither 
material gain nor a civilization abounding in physical comfort, 
but a higher spirit, a new character, the attainment of a level 
where self-control, zeal for an impersonal good, heavenly thought, 
and unselfish action may seem as natural as the struggle for 
existence which is now offered to us as the one great rule of 
conduct. If the poem I have reviewed does but serve to excite 
and strengthen the train of thought here indicated, its worth 
will not be small, and its fame may outlive more than one 
generation, 
Wut Barry, D.D. 





Art. II.—FROM LOGIC TO GOD. 


Fo the sake of those readers who possibly may not have 
made a special study of logic, and in order to clear the way 
for an intelligent examination of the problem indicated by the 
title that heads the present article, I shall enter at once upon a 
careful examination of the received doctrine touching the nature 
of the two wholes of extension and comprehension, or (as they 
are commonly called) the logical and the metaphysical wholes. 
The porphyrian tree exhibits the two from a purely logical 
point of view, and will help us onward to higher spheres of truth. 
It will prove to be the surest and easiest road. In it we find 
two terms, at which science is arrested. The one term is sub- 
stance; the other man. The former is the “whole” of exten- 
sion ; while the latter is the “whole” of comprehension. A 
word of explanation touching the meaning of these two terms: 
The whole of extension is that universal which, within the 
limits of a particular line of abstraction and of generalization, 
has the widest or most extended periphery—that is to say, con- 
tains under it the greatest number of subordinate universals. 
Thus substance includes under it body, living thing, animal, 
and man. The whole of comprehension is that universal which, 
within the limits-of any particular line of abstraction and 
generalization, is the ultimate, or that which is proximately re- 
solvable into its contained individuals ; and with these latter, it 
must be remembered, science as such has nothing in common. 
Thus, in the porphyrian tree, man is the last and lowest uni- 
versal, and is proximately resoluble into James, Henry, Jane, 
Susan, &. But a difficulty suggests itself touching each of 
these illustrations—a difficulty which I notice, only because it 
is indirectly connected with our destined problem. It may be 
said, then, that in the given instance substance is not the whole 
of extension, or the highest universal, since being transcends it. 
Hence, the whole of extension would bea transcendental. And 
yet not so. But why? I answer: A logical whole is a uni- 
versal capable of determination by a differentia that is logically 
or conceptually distinct from such whole, and that by its 
synthesis specifically limits the same. But no addition can be 
made to being, because if it is not being it is nothing. Neither 
can it be specifically limited, because being cannot limit itself. 
This is why being is called a transcendental. It runs through 
all the categories and transcends them. Being is everything ; 
beyond it, nothing or not-veing. The other difficulty admits of 
being put in this wise : Man is not the last universal, capable of 
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resolution only into individual men ; because we can divide man 
into black man, white man into man and woman, into Euro- 
pean, Asian, African, American, and so on. The answer is 
plain. All these are instances of other lines of abstraction ; and 
it must be remembered that our example has been taken from 
the porphyrian tree. If we consider man physiologically or geo- 
graphically, or in any other like manner; man would not be the 
ultimate species, but a subalternate, or even a quasi-genus. 
All these are very rudimentary truths; but we cannot afford to 
despis2 them on this account. They will do us good service 
presently. 

Hitherto I have been setting forth these two wholes from a 
purely logical standpoint—that is to say, I have been consider- 
ing them (so far as may be) in the light of pure forms of thought 
—the most contracted, or, on the other hand, the most extended 
universal in any given line of abstraction and generalization. 
But I now want to call special attention to the names which 
from of old have been given to these wholes. As I have said at 
the beginning, the whole of extension is called the logical whole ; 
that of comprehension, the metaphysical whole. Is it possible, 
then, to regard these two antithetical wholes metaphysically ? 
Not only is this possible, but I purpose henceforth to consider 
them exclusively as such, recurring to their logical being only 
as illustrative of their metaphysical truth. The problem set 
before us is not a psychological one, but has the highest objec- 
tive value. It is supremely real ; and metaphysic alone deals with 
these supreme, eternal, and immutable realities. Let us now, 
then, see what metaphysic has to tell us about these two wholes. 

A metaphysical whole is a universal expressive of the essence 
of any class of entities. It exhibits the essential notes by which 
a given species is constituted. Hence, three things: It is not 
measured by its extension, because the measure is not logical ; 
but it is measured by its comprehension—that is to say, by the 
completeness of the essential notes as representative of the 
object. For this reason it concludes in; it does not include 
under. Accordingly, a metaphysical whole is pre-eminently 
real. Its perfectnessis not to be sought for in the form of thought, 
but in its representative power—not in the breadth of concept, 
but in its equation with the object or nature represented. Con- 
sequently, the more of essence (so to say) that it concludes in 
its representation, the nearer its approach to the perfectness of a 
metaphysical whole. This is thesecond point. The third is, that 
the metaphysical whole is an absolute not a relative universal.* 





: See my article, “The Word,” in the July Number of Mind, pp. 395, 
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It is only potentially a universal, because it is absolutely expres- 
sive of essence; and it does not actually exhibit the relation of 
the essence or nature to the individuals included wnder it. 
This latter property attaches to the logical whole, and connotes 
the conceptual power of classification. Thus, then, the meta- 
physical whole is an absolute, the logical whole a relative, universal. 

I now proceed to examine into the nature of the antithesis 
subsisting between these two wholes, as revealed to us by philo- 
sophical contemplation. It is to be remembered that every 
subalternate species is a metaphysical whole, just as every sub- 
alternate genus is a logical whole; and it suits with the course 
of the present inquiry, that the question of antithesis should not 
be limited exclusively to the two wholes, but should be extended 
to every metaphysical as contrasted with its corresponding 
logical whole. 

(i.) The first antithesis is to be seen in their respective modes of 
determination—that is to say, in other words, in their respective 
processes for defining the representation of the object. From this, 
it may be observed in passing, that I am now treating the 
logical as a conceptual whole; since a logical whole is a pure 
form of theught, wholly irrespective of the content which may 
happen to constitute its matter. Now, every logical whole is 
determined by synthesis. You take a differential attribute, and 
in virtue of dichotomy divide the indeterminate concept, as it 
were, by accident ; but, in reality, the synthesis of the differential 
attribute with the indeterminate concept constitutes the deter- 
mination of this latter. Let living thing be the indeterminate 
concept, and animated (or endued with a soul) the differential 
attribute, it is evident that living thing + animated=animal, 
—in other words, living thing is determined, by the addition of 
the said attribute, to a more definite representation of the object. 
In purely logical phrase, difference divides genus and constitutes 
species. On the contrary, a metaphysical whole is determined 
by analysis. The essence is represented as a whole, its consti- 
tuents in confuso ; by analysis the mind discovers a formal and 
a material part, which together objectively constitute the entire 
essence, The concept of the material part is a logical ascent, 
because it is equivalent to the proximate genus ; while the formal 
part is logically the specific difference. Thus we come across 
another phase of the antithesis at present under review—viz., 
that by determination the conceptual whole goes down the tree of 
abstraction and generalization, while the metaphysical whole 
goes up it. The first member of this assertion is sufficiently 
apparent from the instance just given. The following is an illus- 
tration of the second: Man is a metaphysical whole ; logically, 
an ultimate Species. By analysis I discover in the idea, as truly 
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representative of the object, two constituent ideas—one of which 
is animal, the other rational. The former I intuitively recog- 
nize to be common with other entities. Because it is thus inde- 
terminate, I call it by analogy the material part of man. 
Rational I as intuitively recognize to be the property of man, to 
the exclusion of all other animals; and consequently regard it as 
the formal or determinant part in the said nature. It is further 
evident, that animal is the proximate genus to mam in the 
porphyrian tree. 

(ii.) There is another antithesis in the determination of the 
two wholes, discoverable in the determinant principle of each. 
In the logical or conceptual whole, the formal determinant de- 
pends upon the particular line of thought; so that the same 
concept may be limited now by one attribute, now by another, 
according to the exigencies of the thinker. To express the same 
fact in logical phrase : The difference that divides a genus may be- 
come a property ; and what may have been before a mere property, 
may become the genus in a different line of abstraction and genera- 
lization. Thus, for instance, if we are considering man according 
to the moral order, free-will would be the determinant attribute, 
and his native place would be a mere accident ; whereas, if we 
turn to consider man geographically, the native place would be 
the formal determinant, and free-will (as it were) an accidental 
property. The determination is conceptual or subjective, rather 
than objective. Far otherwise is it with a metaphysical whole, 
which is representative of the essence of its object,—of those 
characteristic notes, of that material and of that formal part 
which justify its inclusion under a given species. As the species 
is one, unchangeable, eternal; so the formal part—and the same 
must be said of the material part—is one, unchangeable, 
eternal. Individuals may change and may perish, but not their 
nature; for this is not subject to time or space. For so long 
as animal nature was, is, will be, or is possible to be, for as 
long must it be a living entity with a sensible’soul. Anything 
else would be a metaphysical contradiction. It follows that a 
metaphysical whole is representative of a reality, one, unchang- 
ing, eternal, which is not-the individual as individual and exist- 
ing, yet is notative of the individual as formed according to one 
specific type. In ultimate analysis this specific reality is the 
Exemplar Idea, after the model of which a definite portion of the 
universe has been modelled. Thus is vindicated the immunity 
of the concept and object from all conditions of time and space. 

(iii.) Again: The logical, or conceptual, and the metaphysical 
wholes are antithetical in their respective unities of measure; for 
the conceptual whole is measured by unity of extension, while 
the metaphysical whole is measured by unity of comprehension, 
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as is sufficiently plain from what has gone before. The former 
represents but two notes, at the outside, of its object (I am 
speaking now of the wholes); while the latter represents all 
the notes of its object. It follows as a consequence, that in 
proportion as you recede from the metaphysical whole you 
approach nearer to the logical whole, and that vice versé in pro- 
portion as you recede from the logical whole, you approach 
nearer to the metaphysical whole. The more notes, the less ex- 
tension; the greater the extension, the less the number of notes. 
Hence it is that, on reaching the metaphysical whole, anything 
like a logical whole disappears; while on reaching the logical 
whole, anything like a metaphysical whole is impossible. To 
translate it into logical phrase: The ultimate species can never 
be a genus, and the highest genuscan never be a species. The 
reason of the former is, that the ultimate species is perfectly re- 
presentative of the essence, so that nothing remains beyond it 
save individuals, with which science has nothing in common; 
since the material and formal part of one individual differs in 
nothing from those of another individual in the same species, 
save in its individuation. The reason of the latter is, that the 
logical or conceptual whole is not resolvable into its formal and 
material part, because it admits of neither one nor the other ; 
otherwise, it could not be a highest genus. For a highest genus 
is a universal that has no subalternant genus above it; but, if it 
were capable of resolution into a material and formal part, the 
material part would necessarily constitute a higher genus. Let 
me illustrate the above observations from the porphyrian tree. 
First, as regards the metaphysical whole, or ultimate species : 
Mam is resolvable into animal and rational; and rational 
animal is adequately expressive of the essence of that particular 
order of being in the universe. If you contract this your con- 
cept further, you must do so either by some accidental difference 
—moral, physiological, geographical, and the like—or by an 
individual difference made up of individual and accidental notes, 
such as the colour of the eyes, shape of the nose, &c., or the dis- 
position, special talents, &. But both these differences are 
outside the essence. Accordingly, man can never become a true 
genus—that is to say, a logical whole. Now let us turn to the 
logical or conceptual whole. I set aside the concept of being, 
for reasons partly suggested already, partly to be considered in 
detail later on. The highest genus, and consequently the logical 
whole, in the porphyrian tree is substance. There is no higher 
genus, unless we are to introduce being; and that is not per- 
mitted. Consequently, substance has no formal and material 
part. Wherefore it cannot be a metaphysical whole. But it is 
an idea which has the widest possible extension, because it in- 
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cludes the greatest number of actual and possible entities, of 
which univocal predication is admissible. Beyond it we pass 
into another category. Therefore, it is the conceptual whole in 
this particular order of being. 

(iv.) Another remarkable antithesis between these two wholes, 
-more notably in their strictest signification, is what I take leave 
to call numerical. The metaphysical whole is an adequate ex- 
pression of the essence. Accordingly, an adequate representa- 
tion of each specific nature is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
a metaphysical whole. It follows that the number of meta- 
physical wholes is measured by the number of specific natures, 
which is indefinitely large. If physical, botanical, and zoological 
classifications had only borrowed enough from philosophy to 
follow the typal forms of Nature, probably this number would 
have been appreciably augmented. Anyhow, as it is, the number 
can hardly be numbered. If, on the other hand, we submit the 
conceptual or logical whole to a similar proof, the contrast is very 
striking. Without intending to bind my readers to an act of 
faith in the Categories of Aristotle, I intend to use them, and 
this for two reasons: They have undoubtedly stood the sure test 
of time; and all efforts to supplant them by substitution of 
others have not been a distinguished success. I say, then, that 
the number of conceptual wholes is ten, corresponding with the 
aforesaid Categories. I dare not reduce them further. Some 
have thought they saw a higher universal in the division into 
substance and accident ; but a little consideration will serve to 
show, that there is as little of the univocal between one class of 
accidents and another, as there is between substance and accident. 
The reduction of all concepts under that of being is still less. 
admissible. In the first place, being is not a swummum genus, 
but a transcendental. It is not capable of determination by 
division, because its divisor would, must, be being—that is to 
say, itself, though it is capable of determination by explicit con- 
traction. In the next place, its predication is not universally 
univocal; for accident is not being simply, but—as Aristotle 
tells us most truly—being of being. Moreover, being, predicated 
of every entity, is not a univocal, but an analogous pre- 
dication. Finally, itself is ambiguous, since it includes the 
being of existence as well as the being of essence; and these two 
in all finite entity have contradictory attributes. These con- 
tinued efforts, however, after a higher universal and a nearer 
approach towards unicity of concept are an ideological fact, of 
which we shall have to take account in the sequel. 

(v.) Another, and this the last, antithesis is discoverable in the 
respective representations exhibited by the two wholes of one 
and the same object. Exclusive of the accidental attributes of 
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its object, the metaphysical whole gives an adequate representa- 
tion of the same, including all that is necessary in order that 
Hercules (for instance) should be a man, and excluding all that 
is not necessary in order that the same individual should be a 
man. It must not be forgotten, however, that the accidents 
thus excluded are themselves represented under other lines of 
abstraction and generalization; for these too have their own 
proper essence. Thus, for instance, the bodily form of a man, 
stripped of its individual notes, is represented to the mind as a 
species of quality modally terminating quantity ; since shape is 
the limit of extension. So again: Will is a property of man, 
and, in consequence, outside his essence ; but, considered in its 
own essential nature, it is a spiritual faculty, and as such finds 
its place under another species of quality. A metaphysical 
whole, therefore, offers a plenary representation, including all the 
essential notes of its object. It is at once the clearest and the 
most distinct concept of the entity to be represented—the 
clearest, because it manifests the integral nature; the most dis- 
tinct, because it completely discerns it from every other essence. 
Its perfectness in this regard is made explicit and patent by its 
proper definition. It is quite the reverse with a logical whole, 
as it is called. The nearer its approach to the conceptual whole, 
the less does it represent of the object. The idea may be more 
or less clear, but it becomes less and less distinct, till in the con- 
ceptual whole all distinction disappears ; since the universal con- 
tains every actual and possible entity belonging to the given 
category. It is for this reason that a swmmum genus can 
never be, strictly speaking, defined. It has no formal part 
and no material part. It is one in unicity of representation, 
not compositely one—that is to say, not one by any conceptual 
composition. To illustrate: Body is but an imperfect and con- 
fused representation of Hercules; seeing that it is a concept 
which includes the whole visible universe, and does not dis- 
tinguish Hercules from sodium, an oak, or an ox. Of substance 
there is no true definition, since it exhibits but one undiscrimina- 
ting, irresoluble note. 

From a careful consideration of these points of antithesis 
between the two wholes, much light will be thrown on Sir 
William Hamilton’s system of logic. No one has been, in these 
later times, of more signal service to this propdeutie science than 
the above-named learned and illustrious writer; for the reason 
that he insisted on the necessity of separating the matter from 
the form of thought, and maintained most truly that this latter, 
and it alone, constitutes the adequate subject-matter of logic 
properly so called. This was one principal point which 
characterized his remarkable Article on Oxford Logic, originally 
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published in the Edinburgh Review. Now, if we turn to his 
new syllogistic modes, as well as to his adopted principles of 
deductive reasonings, we shall find that he has been uniting 
matter in a new marriage with form, and coquetting with the 
former at the expense of the latter. He has, practically, at the 
least, confounded the metaphysical with the logical whole ; and, 
in consequence, has permitted the entrance of the absolute 
universal into his syllogistic constructions, instead of reserving 
these deductive forms for the relative universal, as had been the 
practice hitherto. In fact, he has done more; for, in order to 
reduce the logical to the metaphysical universal in the syllogism, 
he has introduced the quantification of the predicate, and has 
thus exchanged the contained under for the concluding in. 
Thereby the whole Aristotelian teaching with regard to deductive 
reasoning has been annulled; and the so-called principle of identity 
has usurped the place of the dictum de omni et nullo. The 
result is, that we have been burdened with a series of clumsy, 
unnatural and defective forms ; and the old time-honoured modes 
have been transformed into materialized nonentities. It may be 
urged, that in the demonstrative syllogism there is a real quan- 
tification of the predicate, and that the principle of equality (not, 
be it observed, the principle of identity) does in fact rule over 
this, the most perfect form of reasoning. But this enstasis is 
nerveless. For, in the first place, the form of the most perfect 
demonstration is logically included, like all other less perfect 
demonstrations, under the old modes; and is either barbara or 
celarent—the two most perfect modes in the first or direct figure. 
In the next place, the quantification of the predicate is not 
verified in virtue of the form but of the matter; and the 
applicability of the principle of equality owes its origin to the 
same cause. Further, the quantification of the predicate and 
the applicability of the principle of equality do not necessarily 
extend to all demonstrations, but only to the mother-syllogism 
in a chain of deductive reasoning. Finally, for reasons 
sufficiently indicated in the previous parts of this my answer, 
demonstration does not belong to pure, but to applied logic; 
where consideration of the matter—that is to say, of the 
representative element—in the concept is permissible, nay, 
necessary. 

Iam afraid that the reader will not perceive the drift of all 
these prolegomena till somewhat later on; so I must ask him 
provisionally to exercise an act of faith, while I proceed to 
examine the nature of the genesis, and the objective value (or the 
truth), of these universals. The one is a subject of psychological 
and ideological, the other of metaphysical inquiry. I should be 
the last man to deny, that universal concepts may be intuitive,or 
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that essence is the one native object of the intellect. Still, for 
all that, it is equally true, that many universals are acquired by a 
logical process not dissimilar from a cryptical induction. Now, 
it is just this process which I intend to analyze. In this process 
there are two powers of the human intellect, which are principally 
brought into play,—to wit, the power of abstraction and the 
power of generalization. By virtue of the former, the mind is 
enabled to resolve the composite concept into its constitutive 
notes or attributes, and thus mediately the object represented by 
the concept, and to abstract those notes which it wills to 
consider for the time being, while ignoring the rest. This 
abstraction has been instituted for purposes of comparison. 
Several individuals, we will say, are brought within the intellec- 
tual field of vision ; and one after another they are subjected to 
the abstractive process, The particular note or particular notes 
are abstracted by the intellect, and are projected there to the 
exclusion of the rest. But, remark, the individuality of these 
notes remains. The note @isin A; a similar note a in B; a 
similar note a” in C; and so on for the rest. This will be best 
explained, or at least easiest understood, by an example. I have 
before my mind the ideas of the sky, of a certain man’s eyes, of 
the corn-flower, of the blue-bell, of the ampelis sialis (blue 
bird), of the ctenolabrus ceruleus (blue perch), and the blue cat. 
I abstract from these the note, blue; but as yet I have seven 
notes of blueness present before my mind—blueness in the 
heavens, a similar blueness in the human eye, in the two flowers, 
in the bird, in the fish, and in the quadruped. An individual or 
numerical, and only a numerical, difference remains. Let us 
pursue the illustration one step further. I will suppose that, by 
a similar process of abstraction, we have acquired the concepts of 
red, yellow, green, orange, violet, &. We compare these with 
that of blue, and abstract the note of colowr—that is to say, of 
a property in bodies to pass on certain fasciculi of rays to the eye 
exclusively of the rest, by means of which definite impressions 
are made through the organs of sense in the sight-faculty of the 
soul. But colour is in the red, in the yellow, in the blue, &c. 
The numerical difference again remains. From the above 
exposition, no less than from the illustrations, it is easily seen 
that the process of abstraction is analytical. It simply resolves 
the object (I always assume that the concept is truly representa- 
tive of its object) into its constitutive notes, selecting one or more 
pro re nata. 

The process of generalization, on the other hand, is purely 
synthetical. By virtue of this faculty, the mind collects all these 
individually distinct notes into one concept expressive of a 
definite essence, entirely cutting them off (so to say) from the 
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subjects to which they originally appertained, and so annihilating 
their individual distinction, and, as a consequence, all multiplicity 
of concept. To resume our former illustrations: Abstraction left 
us with blue in the sky, in man, in flower, in bird, fish and beast. 
Generalization gathers these individual blues into one general 
concept, applicable to each and all of the entities in which this 
attribute is or may be found, yet not actually applied to any ; and 
the concept in outward speech is called either by the concrete 
name of blue or the abstract name of blweness—the former 
significative of its attribution, the latter of its essence. Precisely 
the same holds good in the second instance of colour. Such is 
the scientific genesis of a universal. 

But I have already hinted, that this is not the only or the 
more common way by which the human intellect can acquire 
universals. The fact is, that absolute universals are the proper 
object of the mind; and this latter is only tied down to the 
individual in the present life, because of its intimate and 
necessary connection with the body. Purely spiritual natures 
cognize the individual in the universal; whereas we cognize the 
universal in the individual. Thus much is due to the imperfec- 
tion of our nature, half animal and half spiritual. After all, 
however, the only proper object of intellect is essence, or an 
absolute universal, as far as the visible universe is concerned ; 
whereas the individual and concrete determination is for us asort 
of conditio sine qué non, because there is nothing in the human 
intellect which has not previously passed through the senses, and 
is not actually conditioned by sensile phantasmata. Such 
concepts are not the result of a laborious process of abstraction 
and generalization ; they are simple intuitions. But there are to 
be found, among these likewise, the same two wholes and the 
same antitheses between the two. 

Before passing on, I would call the attention of the reader to 
a psychological fact which will stand us in good stead presently. 
If we consider the two wholes genetically—that is to say, in the 
natural order of their conception—the logical precedes the 
metaphysical whole. The reason of this is, that the logical law 
(which in subsequent act is logical form) is a directive element in 
our intellectual nature, and is independent of any object ; whereas 
a concept of essence—more especially an intuitive concept— 
postulates two things—viz., a normal presentation of the 
object, and a robustness of intellect sufficient to emancipate this 
faculty from the tyranny of purely sensile perception. The one 
requires repeated and discriminating attention; the other 
habituation. Accordingly, the first universals of a child are 
logical or conceptual; adequate metaphysical wholes are the 
finished work of the philosopher. 
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But now comes the more important of the two questions origi- 
nally proposed : Have these two classes of universals any objective 
value? if so, of what nature is the objective value that they have? 
These problems have been mooted and answered to a certain 
extent in a previous article ; but I want to sift them again, in their 
connection with the proposed problem which we are nearing. It 
may be again said, as it has been often said by both ancient and 
modern, that the objective foundation of universal concepts is to 
be found in a certain similarity that exists among a definite 
number of things, which allures us to consider them in a group 
for convenience’ sake. There is a certain element of truth in 
this answer; for similarity of notes is certainly the formal 
objective motive, or (if you will) foundation of these concepts. 
But the answer is scarcely philosophical: it only throws the 
question further back. One is at once tempted to ask : What is 
the nature and cause of the similarity? The similarity that is 
covered by a metaphysical whole, is it the same sort of similarity 
that suffices for the logical or conceptual whole? If so, how can 
we explain the antitheses that exist between them? Again: Let 
us suppose with the Angelic Doctor—and his opinions are never 
destitute of a sufficient reason—that each individual angel con- 
stitutes a distinct species among spiritual intelligences ; how in 
this case could the metaphysical whole be based on notes of simi- 
larity? We must go deeper into the matter, if we desire to 
arrive at a satisfactory answer to these questions. The foregoing 
difficulties will have suggested the reasonableness, as well as the 
advantage, of considering these two classes of wholes separately. 

I. First, then, as touching the metaphysical whole, I reply, 
that there is an objective value, and that it is founded in the 
essences of things. If you should contend that my answer is 
vague and obscure—an old scholastic phantom laid long ago by 
the priesthood of modern progress and civilization in the depths 
of the Atlantic or in the Desert of Sahara (out of sight or out of 
mind), a superstitious garment for the unknown—I appeal to the 
evidence of experience and of common sense. You have reared 
(we will say) a dog, from when first it was a pup. Its bulk or 
size has increased—shall we call this its quantity ?—and with the 
accession of size the form has successively changed. ‘It has 
upright ears, a thick woollen covering of white hair, lies on its 
belly with its hind legs extended, and the like. Are all these 
notes necessary, in order that the animal should be truly conceived 
asadog? Is anyone ofthem? Why, some change as the beast 
grows older. Has the greyhound or the bulldog similar notes 
or a similar bulk and form to the spitz, even though it has its 
own increase of bulk? It is evident to common sense, that such 
notes do not enter into the essential concept of a dog, but are 
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mere individual or class additions to the essence. Well, these 
we call accidents—accessions happening to the essence. But it 
is equally plain that there are essential notes as well ; otherwise, 
there would be no sufficient reason why we should conceive and 
name the said animal a dog, and distinguish it from a wolf, a fou, 
a jackal, or a hyena. It will be seen presently, that these essen- 
tial notes comprise a material as well as a formal part ; as I have 
already had occasion to remark. For the present I wish to con- 
fine the attention of the reader to the latter. By the formal 
part I understand that note or that collection of notes, by which 
one species is formally or characteristically marked off from every 
other species or essence. It may be difficult in many instances 
to lay one’s hand upon it, especially in the case of material things; 
because, as the Angelic Doctor sagely remarks, the more an 
entity is immersed in matter, the less is its amount of intelligi- 
bility. In the above instance, the formal characteristic of canine 
essence is a point so difficult, that we leave it to the zoologist ; and 
he is forced to content himself with a descriptive definition. Yet, 
somehow or other, there are few men who do not know a dog 
when they see it, or fail to distinguish between it anda wolf or a 
jackal. This shows that the whole is there in the mind, though 
difficult to analyze. But whence this specific nature? Some 
modern naturalists there are, who profess to have discovered in 
the principles of heredity (to adopt for once, under protest, a 
barbarous coinage of the day) and of evolution a sufficient reason 
for this similarity of type. But surely such a solution is no 
solution at all. There is nothing either in the structure or in 
the propagating faculties of vegetable and animal life, considered 
exclusively in themselves, which postulates of absolute necessity 
that each kind should propagate its like. What is there in the 
intrinsic nature of things to prevent each individual from being, 
like the angels, a species apart ? No, even microscopic, difference, 
so far as I know, has as yet been discovered between the human 
sperm-cells and those of a rabbit; which would justify the con- 
clusion, so far at all events as material structure goes, that the 
one could not be the instrumental cause of a rabbit and the other 
ofaman. “True,” it may be urged; “but'the principle is dis- 
coverable in the orderly onward march of things; and the fact 
of hereditary descent is patent to universal experience.” To this 
I reply, that an orderly march of things connotes order, and 
that order connotes an orderer. Is matter, then, its own orderer 
—self-ordered? Assuredly, this is not a fact of universal experi- 
ence. Who would believe that a diamond or a piece of granite, 
if it has lived already for billions of years, or should live billions of 
years more, could ever develope itself into a plant or animal? “Of 
course not,” some one may reply, “ because it is not organized 
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matter.” This, however, is simply begging the question ; because 
organized matter is equivalent to living structure. In the hypo- 
thesis, what is there to prevent a diamond from organizing itself? 
“ Well, why might it not be so?” I thought we were dealing 
with facts, or, at the least, with theories based on facts. To the 
second part of the primitive answer I reply as follows : Certainly 
the fact of hereditary descent is patent to wniversal experience. 
But the mere knowledge of a fact is not science, properly so 
called, which consists in the knowledge of things by their causes. 
I am not contented with knowing that a thing is; I instinctively 
desire to know why itis. I am even going a little further. Since 
the learned professors of this new physical philosophy, with 
laudable prudence, declare that they limit themselves in these 
problems to the facts of experience, the field is open; and as 
they, however unwittingly, nevertheless do theorize in their way 
on purely material data, while confessing their inability to deter- 
mine the why or how of specific differences, or the objective value 
of essential classifications, I may surely be permitted to offer a 
solution, not indeed based on experiment and observation (@ 
posteriori), but on a rigid demonstration which in the Peripatetic 
School is called regressive. I require one only postulate—which 
Aristotle has demonstratively proved in his “ Metaphysics”— 
viz., that one true God exists, Who is the Maker of all things 
visible and invisible. If we once admit the existence of a Divine 
Creator of the Universe, we are compelled to admit the existence 
of this Creator prior—at the very least, in order of Nature—to 
His creation. It is, therefore, evident that He cannot, like 
human artists do, borrow His exempiar ideas from anything 
whatsoever outside of Himself. By exemplar ideas I mean those 
concepts in the mind of the artist, under the direction of which 
he executes his work—for example the plan or conception of a 
building in the mind of the architect. On the other hand, the 
exemplar ideas, or patterns of the things that have been made in 
the universe, cannot represent an altogether new reality; other- 
wise, that reality being outside the nature of God, God would 
necessarily be limited by a reality which was not His—in other 
words, He would not be the infinite God at all. Consequently 
it follows, that the object of His exemplar idea must be something 
in Himself. But this can be nothing other than His own infinite 
and infinitely perfect Essence. Thus I have arrived at a rigid 
conclusion, which enables me now to offer a solution of the ques- 
tion mooted : What sufficient reason may there be for the specific 
natures in the various orders of creation? I reply: God, con- 
templating His own infinite Ocean of Essence, conceived it as 
imitable in an indefinite number of grades of limited perfection, 
beginning from the lowest up to the highest grade which He 
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practically conceives—that is to say, as determinable and deter- 
minated by His will to their ultimate production. 1 must explain 
the latter part of this sentence, which is necessarily somewhat 
obscure. There can be no doubt that, as the Divine Essence— 
in other words, God Himself—is infinite and infinitely perfect, 
so the same Essence is imitable in indefinitely numerous grades 
of finite being. It would, therefore, be impossible for the finite 
intellect to assume a highest or even a lowest. But out of these 
possible grades a definite number has been chosen by the Divine 
will to constitute the actual universe. Such may be denominated 
practical grades or types of finite being ; because it has been the 
Divine intention to realize them outside His own nature. These 
are the models of the universe. It follows that upon every thing 
that has been created or made above, upon, or beneath the earth, 
the stamp has been impressed of the Divine prototypal idea. The 
impress of this idea in the constitution of the given entity con- 
stitutes its species—that essential nature, those constitutive 
notes, which are eternal in the midst of time, necessary in the 
contingent, immutable in the ever changeful. These, and these 
alone, with their unchanging attributes and laws, form the subject- 
matter of science according to its native signification. Let us 
here, however, be on our guard against an amphibology which is 
capable of seducing us into the errors of ontologism. It is not 
contended that the exemplar idea is the species itself or the formal 
object of thought, but the finite expression of this idea in finite 
being. It is not the seal, but the impression in the wax, which 
the human intellect intues. What I do maintain is, that in ulti- 
mate analysis the reality, necessity, immutability, eternity of each 
specific nature, are based on the reality, necessity, immutability, 
eternity of the Divine prototypal idea. Whence, then, the multi- 
plication of individuals under the same specific nature? Without 
wishing to exclude other reasons, I offer two, which in my judg- 
ment, amply suffice to account for the fact. The visible universe 
is God’s first Bible, whose pages He intended to be ever open to 
the children of men. ‘ There is no speech or language where 
their voice is not heard. Their sound has gone forth to all the 
earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” But if only 
one of each species had been produced, it could only have been 
perceived by the persons in the neighbourhood of its natal place, 
and by those who were living synchronously with its life; and 
this would have caused the knowledge of it to be geographical 
and momentary, in the place of being cecumenical and constant. 
The other reason is, if possible, still more cogent. The individual 
differences of entities included under one species can be consti- 
tuted by accidents alone—that is to say, by notes independent of 
the essence ; for instance, height, size, colour, form of features, &c. 
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But each of these accidental notes has an essence of its own, which 
itself becomes an object of science ; so that in one entity, there 
is opened up to us a little world of essences, like the delineations 
received from the complex figure of the seal. Thus the charity of 
God has provided for the universality at once, and for the com- 
parative fulness of human knowledge. The first Bible has been 
made a big book, rendered plain in every language and every 
dialect. 

Now, I am specially anxious to set forth an evident corollary 
from the doctrine just explained. God is entitatively distinct 
from the finite beings which He has made; nevertheless, there 
is no reality outside of God, which is not precontained either for- 
mally or virtually, and always eminently, in Him. It is an 
old adage of philosophy, that the effect must be precontained in 
the cause; and the reason is plain. Nothing can give that which 
it has not the capacity of giving. But a capacity of giving connotes 
a possession either derivative or absolute—in other words, by de- 
legation or in itsown right. Let me illustrate the whole doctrine 
I am here developing, by a familiar instance taken from human 
art. It is of all necessity that the essential nature of a watch 
shonld be somehow in the possession of the watch-maker pre- 
viously to its production; otherwise, he could never produce it. 
Further, the more complete and scientific the exemplar idea in 
his mind, the greater the security that the watch will be perfect 
of its kind. Yet again: The idea once there, he makes as many 
watches on the same type as he pleases. “ But,” you may say, 
“this illustration tells against this Theistic solution in two im- 
portant points: first of all, the brass, steel, silver, &c., of which 
the watch is composed, do not pre-exist in the watchmaker’s 
head ; and, in the next place, the motion of Nature is intrinsic, 
whereas the motion of the watch is from without.” To the first 
enstasis I make answer, first of all that the material out of which 
the watch and its contents are made is accidental, but that the 
idea of the material is in the artist’s head beforehand. In the 
next place, the physical possession of such material, either in 
place of, or in addition to the ideal possession, would be an im- 
perfection. Finally, there is this precise difference between the 
infinite artist and the finite; that the former produces both 
matter and form, whereas the latter produces the form only, and 
finds the matter ready to his hand. The second objection I 
answer as follows: There are even now eight-day clocks. There 
is nothing in the nature of things, allowing for future mechani- 
cal improvements, to render it improbable that we shall have 
clocks ere long going for seventy years, the life of man on the 
earth. In such case, those clocks would have their own intrinsic 
motion as long as man has. “ Yes,” you may say, “ but the clock 
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was originally wound up by the watchmaker.” True, I reply ; 
and so was the universe by the Creator. If it were not so, how 
did motion first begin ? 

I desire to make one additional remark. There is no one who 
pretends to the name of a philosopher but will own, that of all 
the known works in the visible universe, man is incomparably the 
highest ; so that the fullest, or rather the least incomplete and 
imperfect, expression of the Divine Essence is necessarily discover- 
able in Him. With these data before me, I own to an astonish- 
ment at the complaint which has been made by certain philoso- 
phizing writers of our day, that the old Theistic philosophy is at 
fault, because it inculeates humanitarian or anthropomorphic 
notions of God. Why, of course it does, If it did not so teach, 
it would ipso facto show itself to be a false philosophy. As the 
good Creator cannot become intuitively known by us in this 
present life, He reveals Himself in and through the works of 
His hands, and pre-eminently in and through man. Some dust 
has been thrown in our eyes by adducing from the sacred Scrip- 
tures such terms as the anger, the repentance, the jealousy of 
God—His arm, hand—God seated, riding, walking, &e. But 
what instructed child is there, who does not at once recognize 
that such expressions are metaphorical, and that between these 
and such terms as spirit, substance, intellect, truth, will, good, 
&c., in the application of each to God, there is an essential 
difference, even though it must be admitted that in neither case 
is the predication univocal? For in the one case the attribution 
is purely metaphorical ; while in the other it is analogical, accord- 
ing to analogy of attribution of the second class. 

I have purposely reserved till now a consideration of the 
material part, the remaining constitutive of an essence or meta- 
physical whole ; because it has a close philosophical connection 
with the conceptual whole, which will next occupy our attention. 
The material part in any given essence is that which is indifferent 
in itself, and is differentiated by another, the formal part. Logi- 
cally speaking, it is what has been called the proximate genus. 
Thus, animal in the porphyrian tree is the proximate genus of 
man. In itself indifferent to man or brute, it becomes differen- 
tiated by the addition of the specific difference, rational. Are 
these concepts objectively true? Is there anything really com- 
mon to man and beast? Why, surely there are so many notes of 
resemblance, that some modern naturalists have maintained the 
evolution of man from a fish.* But if so, it is plain enough 
that there is a certain number of essential notes common to man 
and to beast which really exist, though not really existing save 





* The lancelet, the lowest in organization of all vertebrates. 
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in both, and these notes, taken collectively, we term an animal. 
Such are, the possession of an animating soul, of faculties and 
organs of sense, of self-determined locomotion, and the like. 
Further: these souls are either rational or irrational ; and these 
differences divide animal into two distinct specific groups, under 
the one or the other of which all animals are objectively ranged, 
and outside of which no animal ever has existed or can exist. 
Now, what does this mean? It means that, while man specifi- 
cally differs from reptile, fish, fowl, and quadruped, he has never- 
theless something really and truly in common with all these—a 
real objective basis of similarity. This is confirmed in a striking 
manner by the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, that the human 
embryo passes successively through the grades of vegetable, of 
animal, and finally of human life; which clearly evinces a certain 
generic unity of type, together with a unity of genetic evolution 
in each individual man. The question naturally arises: Whence 
this generic similarity? This question leads us straight to an 
examination of the conceptual or logical whole. Wherefore : 

II. As touching the conceptual whole, I reply that it likewise 
has an objective value, and that it is founded on the fundamental 
connection and similarity which all finite things in common have 
with one another. But here I must interpose an observation or 
two, which will prove, if I mistake not, of great service to a 
clearer understanding of the two wholes, as well as of the main 
problem of this article. I have remarked before, that each 
universal may be regarded both as a metaphysical and asa logical 
whole, but under different respects; and I will now add, that 
this remark applies in a way, even to the ultimate species on the 
one hand, and to the swmma genera—nay, to the transcenden- 
tals themselves—on the other. To put it somewhat differently : 
Each universal may stand sponsor to the mind for what is con- 
tained in it, or for the multitude of subjects (in a logical sense) 
contained under it. It may be considered as a whole of thought 
or as a representative whole. Whenever the form of the thought 
is predominant in the mind, the universal may be called either a 
logical or a conceptual whole—logical, if the form is exclusively 
considered ; conceptual, if the form is considered in its essential 
relation to the matter—i.e., the represented object of thought. 
As, however, a cognate line of abstraction and generalization 
necessarily connotes the primitive object of the intellect in such 
line; it is sufficiently obvious that the porphyrian tree and the 
Categories do not formally belong to logic proper, but rather to 
ideology. This is the reason why I have persisted in calling a 
universal, from this point of view, a logical or conceptual whole. 
To conclude these preliminary remarks: It behoves me to add a 
word touching the genetic relation of these two wholes. Achild 
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begins to think by transcendentals—that is to say, the primordial 
thoughts which it conceives are transcendentals. The first words 
it uses, independent of appellatives of affection and of indications 
of bodily wants, are such as thing, good, one, pretty (a form of 
the beautiful), and true. But in these young concepts the 
logical form is the principal, the representation the subordinate 
element. The reason of the one is, that the logical law is an 
inexorable concomitant of thinking, and the form is the law in 
act; consequently, there is no need of habituation. The reason 
of the other is, that the mind and senses of a child are raw at 
the beginning, intue and perceive things as it were in a fog, and 
consequently postulate time and habituation in order to get closer 
to, and to become more intimately cognoscitive of, their object. 
As time goes on and thought matures, first the more remote, 
then the nearer lines of demarcation offer themselves to observa- 
tion ; and thus the concept grows and the thought proportionably 
narrows, till it has reached the ultimate species, or complete 
representation of the essence. With what the youth ends, the 
philosopher begins. He reflects on the specific nature, and may 
be supposed to go upward. To resume the old instance : he 
ascends from man to animal, living thing, body, substance, 
being. But for him each universal, as he mounts, is a metaphy- 
sical not a conceptual whole. The eye of his mind is fixed on 
the contents, not on the containing form; so that he does his 
poor best to carry with him all the represented objects in lower 
spheres to the higher reality, which in turn occupies his analyzing 
powers, till he reaches the infinite heaven of the transcendentals, 
where reigns supreme in the natural order the queen of the 
sciences, metaphysics. Thus the transcendental concepts of the 
child are prominently logical, while the representations are vague, 
obscure, and lean; whereas those of the philosopher are meta- 
physical, and the representations are definite, clear, and full, as 
far as may be. 

To resume our consideration of these generic universals : It will 
be remembered that by analysis of the specific nature of man 
we obtained the material part, or the proximate genus, animal, 
equally pertaining to man and brute. The reader will perceive, 
that I am following the regressive pathway of the philosopher 
rather than the primitive onward descent of the child; since, as 
I have said, I purposed to treat those universals as metaphysical 
wholes. Well, then, having philosophically determined all that 
is contained in the idea, animal, the philosopher compares this 
essential entity with plants and the entities generally which make 
up the vegetable world. By process of thought he discovers cer- 
tain essential notes, in which animals and vegetative things agree— 
life, faculty of intussusception, faculty of reproduction, of growth, 
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with the respective organs of each—and he conceives clearly and 
fully what is represented by the cognition, living thing. He 
then compares this conceptual yet real essence with the rocks, 
precious stones, fossils, soils, with gases and liquids, with sun, 
moon and stars, and finds fresh essential notes common to organ- 
ized and unorganized substances; and thus he forms the philo- 
sophical concept of body. Such contemplations and observations 
take him through the book of Nature. Perhaps this genetic 
order of philosophical cognition was one reason why Aristotle 
recommends a study of physics, previously to beginning upon the 
metaphysical science. Hitherto, then, he has been investigating 
the essential nature of the multiform series of things in the visible 
universe—of the forms of organized and inorganic bodies; and 
he doubtless has not forgotten to make himself acquainted with 
the laws of quantity, that first and nearest property of material 
entities—with the laws of the measure of continuous quantity 
(geometry), and with the laws of the measure of discrete quantity 
(algebra and arithmetic). But now he passes beyond the realm 
of matter ; and, comparing material entities or bodies with im- 
material and spiritual, discovers still notes of an individual 
similarity and of an essential identity between the two, and con- 
ceives the foremost and noblest of the swnma genera, that 
one which is in a sense the progenitor of the rest. ‘“ When 
Socrates was born, all the Categories were born with him.” But 
he ventures yet one step higher. Comparing substance with the 
accidents of the remaining nine Categories, though he can find no 
common notes properly so called, yet he discovers an analogy of 
attribution more or less distant; and, pursuing the analogy, is 
plunged in a colourless undefined sea of essence, with its trinity of 
attributes or passions (as they are called), unity, truth, and good- 
ness,—for beauty is the sunshine of truth,—wherein essence is 
formal principiant and existence act, on whose bosom rests in 
sleepless calm the integral universe, and whose waters glide 
through the narrowed shadows of the finite into the unruffled 
ocean of infinite Being. 

What is the meaning of all this? Is it a mere conceptual 
dream? Have we passed out of the light of facts into the spec- 
tral land of ideal phantoms? I trow not. It has been seen that 
all through we never lose sight of the facts of experience; but 
these facts are mirrors that reflect, or rather, waters that mirror, 
the ideal. What, then, I repeat, is the meaning of all this? It 
means that each species bears the impress of its objective exemplar 
cause,—that species has fellowship with species, kind with kind, 
because the potentiality of primordial matter is indifferently one, 
and the forms march stately onward in their hierarchy of order, 
—that genus has homology with genus, because their prototypal 
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idea has sprung from the intuition of one essence, and form part 
in the proportioned evolution of one homogeneous whole,—that 
the universe is the result of the ideal differentiation of unity,—that 
God, the Artist, is One. Thus the manifold becomes one in an 
ineffable harmony ; and its light is the life of beauty. I cannot 
refrain from adducing here the authority of one who certain] 
cannot be accused of any prepossession in favour of the old philo- 
sophy: “Les sciences,” he writes, “qui s’occupent de la nature 
organique reposent sur un fait primordial, sur lequel leur activité 
s’exerce d’une maniére ou d’une autre. Ce fait consiste en ce que 
tous les types du régne animal et du régne végétal présentent 
entre eux une certaine ressemblance ou parenté, et forment, suivant 
le degré de cette parenté, un systéme co-ordonné qu’on appelle 
systéme naturel, précisément parce qu’au lieu de s’imposer 
artificiellement, bon gré mal gré, aux phénoménes concrets, il se 
présente comme un résultat de ces phenoménes eux-mémes 
Mais ce fait”—viz., that Paleontology has revealed the develop- 
ment of the actual flora and fauna from very simple commence- 
ments—“ ne semble nullement impliquer la nécessité de voir dans 
ce résumé du développement macrocosmique dans Vhistoire micro- 
cosmique du germe individuel, autre chose que le lien d’une 
synthése purement idéale de Vaffinité systématique des types, 
au moins tant que nous ne trouverons pas ailleurs des raisons plus 
fortes pour l’admettre. Deux confirmations importantes viennent 
plutét renforcer ’idée du lien purement idéal des rapports de 
parenté, savoir: d’abord le caractére effectivement idéal de la 
parenté des types dans le régne minéral et dans les ceuvres de 
main d’homme, et ensuite l’entrecroisement successif des rameaux 
du systéme naturel, je veux dire la complexité des relations 
d’affinité dans chaque type.”* I donot wish to make this learned 
and acute writer responsible for the meaning which I attach to 
his words. It may be that he had in his mind an exclusively 
subjective ideality ; though I fail to discover the traces of such 
an opinion in his thoughtful essay. In particular, the argument 
included in the above passage (against the exclusive derivation 
of varieties of species from geneological evolution of a primitive 
unity), which is derived from the complex affinities of one and 
the same species, would lose much of its weight if the author’s 
ideal types were so understood. Further: The confirmation de- 
duced from human art seems to exclude any other sense than that 
which I have been hitherto developing, and to claim for the 
Supreme Artificer the conception of those ideal types which are 
the measure of the universe. However this may be, I here main- 
* “Le Darwinisme.” Par Edouard de Hartman. Traduit de l’Allemand 
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tain, not without ample evidence of experience, that there are 
essential notes in common, which not only bind species with 
species, but genus with genus—notes which establish an affinity 
between the inanimate and animate kingdom, between organized 
and inorganic bodies; notes which are common even to body and 
spirit, apart from their interaction, and that this community of 
notes and these essential interlacings of affinities in species and 
genera are due to the impression of ideal types pre-existing in one 
creative intellect. The particular way in which the evolution of 
these divine prototypal ideas is effected within the sphere of matter 
and the sphere of spirit is another question, with which I have at 
present nothing to do. 

Now after these lengthy prolegomena comes the problem of 
this paper. We have seen that there is a manifold antithesis 
between the logical or conceptual, and the metaphysical whole: 
Is the synthesis of the two within the range of possibility ? 
Here is the difficulty. The metaphysical whole is the adequate 
expression of the essence of each individual species ; and even 
in its definition includes only, as it were, virtually and funda- 
mentally, affinity with a correlative species. Consequently, the 
number of actual species (for of possible species it imports not 
to make mention here) is the measure of the number of meta- 
physical wholes; and this, if we reckon the angels, is far beyond 
the count of human arithmetic. If, on the other hand, we turn 
to the conceptual whole, even as submitted to metaphysical 
investigation, we arrive at the ten Categories, Beyond this it is 
possible to go, but only at the expense of a logical whole; for, 
by help of analogy, we mount to the transcendental concept of 
being. Here, however, we are warned off from wnity ; for being 
has its three attributes or passions (as they are called), which 
are not included in the idea of being, albeit the idea of being is 
necessarily included in themselves. Hence, the transcendentals 
—the widest efforts of human thought—reckon as four. Where- 
fore, though in neither case is unicity attainable, yet there is an 
apparently invincible antithesis between the multiplicity of each. 
Again, there are two concepts of transcendental being. There is the 
logical concept of the child and of the uneducated man, in which 
the form of thought all but effaces the representation of the 
object ; and there is the conceptual quasi-whole, or the cognition 
of the philosopher, in which the formal object is accurately 
analyzed and described, only because it cannot be defined. But 
both concepts are undifferential ; and their representation of first 
substances (the primordial foundation of all human thought)— 
that is to say, of individual existing substances—minimized. 
Even when the transcendentals are cognized metaphysically by 
aid of reflex thought, when the human intelluct struggles 
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heroically after the nearest possible approach to the supreme 
unity of science ; what is gained in height is lost in depth,—the 
universal engulfs the particular,—the higher one soars, the less 
and the more indistinctly can one see below—species and genera 
give place to higher generalizations,—and, in the transcendentals 
themselves, all the specific varieties of life and beauty, created 
multiplicity, are absorbed in a cloud-veiled, monotonous unicity 
of objective concept, which is not relieved by the necessary con- 
comitancy of its three Passions. But the unicity even is 
imperfect ; for being as a noun represents essence, as a participle 
represents existence ; and between these two, though there is a 
transcendental relation, there islikewise an observable antithesis,— 
between themselves alike and their attributes. From the very 
constitution, therefore, of our mental structure, all the efforts of 
man to acquire and construct one universal science have been, as 
they ever must be, a failure. Hssence, existence, unity, truth, 
goodness (as we men conceive them) do not represent to us even 
the order of the universe visible and invisible. Symmetry there 
is none, because symmetry is incompatible with intrinsic and 
extrinsic unicity; on the other hand, unicity of concept in a 
metaphysical whole does not supply the need, because it represents 
only an infinitesimal member of a vast, interlacing, genealogical 
tree. Once more: There remains another antithesis, among those 
mentioned in the earlier sections of this article. The meta- 
physical whole contains the least, but represents the most; the 
conceptual whole contains the most, and represents the least. 
The two are mutually opposed in their respective measures. One 
more remark : Both these wholes are intrinsically deficient. The 
metaphysical whole tends towards the singular and individual, 
but is debarred from attaining to it. De singulis non datur 
scientia. The conceptual whole tends towards unicity of 
objective concept, but is debarred from attaining it. The former 
fails in fulness ; the latter, in completeness. 

Once more, then, Task: Is the synthesis of the two within 
the range of possibility ? Certain it is, that the human intellect 
has an instinctive yearning after conjunction of the fulness of 
the singular with the completeness of the transcendental— 
a fact not to be explained by the mental unity of the 
thinker only. But its constant and painstaking efforts are 
so far in vain; though, in metaphysics, up to the point that 
we have as yet reached, it has distant glimpses of a con- 
ceivable synthesis. But we have not surveyed the entire realm 
of this queen among the sciences. The apex of metaphysics is 
natural theology; and in the one object of this latter—God, 
as discoverable by the unaided processes of human reason— 
metaphysic supplies the foundation of an eminently real, 
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though necessarily imperfect, synthesis. It remains to evolve 
this answer. 

I. In the first place, then, I begin by remarking that a purely 
conceptual synthesis of these two wholes is impossible ; and by 
a purely conceptual synthesis I mean an identification, or an 
equation, of the two concepts as exhibited in ideology—concepts 
derived from, and limited to the finite. One reason for this is, that 
has never been attempted. It is true that it has been essayed 
by different forms of Pantheism ; but the invariable result should 
have taught its lesson. The effort has invariably ended in chaos. 
A Pantheistic god is never, never can be, individually one; he 
is at the utmost genealogically or collectively one. He is either 
the dead ancestor of a world of contradictions; or he is a noun 
of multitude. But, in this case even, such diseased efforts of 
human thought postulate a theological foundation. There is an 
a priori reason why a purely conceptual synthesis is impossible, 
derived from the antagonism in order of thought between the 
two wholes. The metaphysical whole aims at a full representation 
of the singular or individual, and gets as near as it can; whereas 
the conceptual (or logical) whole aims at the complete subordina- 
tion of human concepts under one all-embracing idea, and gets 
as near as it can. But between the individual and the universal 
there can be no affinity of thought, but rather the bar of an 
eternal contradiction. This reason is confirmed by the considera- 
tion of the natural infirmity of the human intellect, which has 
no gift of bilocation. It cannot soar aloft, and at the same time, 
or rather by the same act, remain below. Its first act of 
abstraction and generalization shuts out from view the actual and 
concrete individual. As the mind extends its glance wider and 
wider, particular objects grow fainter and fainter in the dim 
perspective; till even the geometry of the universe of natures 
loses itself in the indefinite oneness of an obscure shadow that 
fills up the field of view. It cannot construct a panorama with 
the objects of its microscope. There may be angelic instruments 
that partially do this thing; but they have not been lent to man. 

II. Since, then, the human mind is insufficient of itself to 
effect this synthesis; it follows that, if the synthesis be possible 
at all, it must; be the result not of any conceptual identification, 
but of the supremacy of one objective reality in which the 
synthesis is really discoverable. But, 

III. The synthesis is somehow possible. This conclusion is 
established both in the subjective and in the objective order: 
subjectively, from the tendency of philosophic thought. The 
philosopher strives to commence from unity, and to develope into 
unity at last. He draws out his metaphysical system, as the 
geometer draws his circle, commencing from a point and to this 
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same point returning for the completion of his figure; while 
there is one immutable, motionless, underived centre, whose 
radius is the measure of each point and the supreme reason and 
cause of the whole. I may perhaps be excused for adding, 
in order to complete the illustration, that the centre is not the 
circumference nor of it, but is its antecedent and sufficient 
generator. It is a patent fact, that the human mind yearns after 
unity—the unity of fulness and the unity of completeness in 
one—unity of each and unicity of the all. But a natural 
yearning is never in vain. ‘lhe human will cannot will, or even 
practically wish for, the absolutely impossible. Accordingly, if 
the soul yearns after this synthesis ; it must be somehow possible. It 
we turn our regard to the objective order, it will be found that there 
is (as has been already seen) a most complex intertwining, by 
apparent affinities and essential similarity, of species with species 
and of genus with genus; justifying a synthesis, which is ever 
reducing the number of differences and extending the essential 
union of natures in its concept, and thereby demonstrating by 
the facts of observation and experience that, as the universe 
sprung from unity, so in unity it is perfected. 

IV. I now go on to show, that this synthesis of the two 
wholes is perfected in God, as made known to usin purely natural 
theology—that is to say, in the Being and Nature of God, as 
derived by the efforts of the unaided intellect from the material 
and immaterial creature ; or, to put it in aslightly different form, 
from knowledge of ourselves and of the world around us,—the ego 
and non-ego of German speculation. This is of course tantamount 
to saying, that the forementioned conceptual antitheses are com- 
pletely resolved in the true cognition of God, such as is afforded 
us in the later books of the “‘ Metaphysics” of Aristotle. I will 
show this, first of all, in regard of the numerical anthesis 
between the two. Metaphysical wholes, as my readers may 
remember, are indefinitely numerous ; but in God they are one. 
For their divine prototypes are the one intellect of God, necessarily 
in act—the one Divine idea which, like every other Divine per- 
fection, in virtue of His infinite simplicity, is God Himself. 
Further : Through the imperfection of the human intellect, the 
metaphysical whole is arrested at a representation of the specific 
nature, and is impotent to represent the individual, or—to use 
the Aristotelian term—first substances. But in God individuality 
reaches its highest, its infinite expression. His is not only a 
unity, but unicity of essence; and in Him the ideal type of each 
individual, possible us well as actual, is overshadowed by, and 
antecedently contained in, His unity. So much for the meta- 
physical whole: Now for the conceptual whole. Here I have a 
reason for reversing the order of treatment. In the conceptual 
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whole also, then, the human intellect by reason of its finite 
imperfection cannot arrive at complete unity. It is arrested at 
the ten Categories, for so long as it abides in the univocal ; and 
if it ventures, under the guidance of analogy of attribution, up 
to the indeterminate concept of being, it is still confronted with 
five transcendentals—to wit, essence, existence, unity, truth, and 
goodness. But, again, in God the synthesis is completed; for 
in His Word, or expressed idea, substance and its accidents are 
supremely one. Hence it comes to pass, that the ten Categories 
are united in each actually existing substance. Once again: In 
God essence and existence are, by the necessity of self-derivation 
(so to speak), indescribably, infinitely one ; so that His essence 
exparte rei is His existence, and His existence His essence. His 
name is 1}, 6 dy, 6 iv, 6 Epxdpuevoe—I am who am—He who 
is, was, will he—and, as expressed in the tetragrammaton, the 
same in the past, the present,and the future; because, above all time 
in the now of His eternity, yet cognizant of all succession of 
time and of the multiform acts that are carried down, or will 
hereafter be carried down, the stream of history in the simple 
now of His eternity. He does not look down upon the past : 
He sees it. He does not foresee the future, He sees it. All 
things are present before Him with whom we have to do. 
Finally : In God being, in both its senses, is unity, truth, and 
goodness. For an infinite intellect in act, as it must be in order 
to be infinite, is infinite truth conceptual as well as ontological ; 
and infinite will in act is infinite goodness, natural as well as 
moral—supreme object of desire, and supreme rule of finite action; 
and forasmuch as, by reason of the Divine simplicity, that which 
we formally understand by faculty as such is excluded because of 
its imperfection, as essence is objectively identical with existence, 
so intellect and truth and will and goodness are identical with 
essence and existence, and the former again—exparte ret—are 
identical one with another. Let us now turn to the antithesis 
between the two wholes as regards the measure of representation. 
After what has been already said, this part of the problem need 
not delay us long. Because God is the infinite ocean of essence, 
He is fulness ; because He is the prototypal idea and sole first 
cause, He is all. Thus fulness and universality of representation, 
as of being, are unspeakably one. But of the manner of this 
synthesis it behoves me to speak more at length. Accordingly, 
V. Let us consider how God is the fulness, and how He is the all, 
of Being. The artificer—to repeat what I have already remarked 
—must have the antecedent exemplar idea of his work in his 
intellect, and the power to realize his idea. In the case of the 
Supreme Artificer, there must of necessity be the prototypal idea 
of the matter as well as of the form, and of the accidents as well 
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as of the substance,—that is to say, of the whole; and He must 
likewise have the power of producing all—in other words, of 
creating his work. Now, let us take the instance of a man; 
because of the whole visible universe he has been made nearest to 
the likeness of God. He is made up of soul andbody. His soul 
is an incomplete substance, because it is essentially created in 
order to inform the body. To this end, while it is in its nature 
spiritual, it has animal as well as spiritual faculties ; though the 
former depend upon a special bodily organ for their existence in 
act. Further: Even the spiritual faculties of intellect and will 
are properties only of the soul, and find no place in its essence ; 
albeit they are, unlike the lower faculties, rooted directly and 
exclusively in the soul. The final cause, or adequate object of 
the intellect, is truth; that of the will, goodness; that of all 
sensile faculties, a goodness proportioned to each; that of the 
imagination, beauty. Again: Man is endued with an im- 
measurably higher life than can be found in any other living 
thing of the visible universe—a life which will endure for ever 
after death. Yet again: Man claims a lordship over the rest of 
this earthly creation, which he unreservedly uses for the satis- 
faction of his own wants and enjoyment; for brute animals have 
no rights. Once more: Man acquires after a time intellectual 
and moral habits, which become a second nature—e.g., justice, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, truthfulness, generosity, wisdom, 
science, art. Finally: Man alone has the faculty of free-will; 
in other words, he has the faculty of choosing to act or not to 
act, to act this or to act that, according to the direction of his 
intellect, well or badly informed. 

Now, I begin by remarking, that in man all these attributes 
have thus much in common, however they may differ among 
themselves, that they are all limited. There is always a possible 
further beyond. For instance, justice is first facultative, then 
actual, then habitual; and habit even is only an accidental 
quality of a faculty. But justice in act only is something 
beyond. Justice, moreover, that is substantial and really iden- 
tical with the essence is something infinitely beyond. To sum 
up in a word: A finite entity cannot have an infinite attribute. 
I next proceed to observe, that of the human perfections some 
are simple perfections ; others are mixed—that is to say, some 
are absolute perfections which remain universally such under 
any whatsoever conditions and circumstances; others again are 
only relative perfections attaching to some definite order, Thus, 
wisdom, love, justice, life, are absolute perfections; and some 
orders of being cannot possess them, only by reason of their 
natural imperfection. On the other hand, the vegetative and 
sensile faculties, body, the habit of temperance, are mixed per- 
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fections ; for the three former are impossible to a purely spiritual 
nature, and a habit of temperance would be otiose and useless, 
where there are no passions to be restrained. 

Now, all these attributes and real perfections must be in the 
Creator,—because He is their primordial efficient cause,—as they 
are in man; but not in the same way. (a) In the first place, 
all limit must be removed; and this is to know God by way of 
negation. Heis infinite life, infinite wisdom, infinite love. He 
is not just, as man is just; but infinite justice. His justice is 
not facultative, is not habitual; because it is pure act. His 
justice is no accident or even accidental property; it is 
His essence, Himself. His justice and His mercy ex parte ret 
are not our justice and our mercy, since in us they are two habits 
of the will; in Him they are ineffably one, and one with the 
will, and all three objectively identical with the Divine nature. 
(b) In the next place, all absolute perfections are formally in 
God, or, to speak more accurately, are identical with the Divine 
nature. Thus God would not be God—+.e., infinitely perfect,— 
if He were not spirit, life, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
just, immutable, free of will, eternal without succession, love. 
After this sort we may be said to acquire a knowledge of God 
positively by way of formal predication ; not, however, without 
negation of limit. (c) Again: All mixed perfections are 
virtually in God—that is to say, all that is in them of being 
is in God, to the exclusion of all imperfection which is privation 
of being. To take an instance from finite being: A vegetative 
soul is virtually included in an animal soul, and both vegetative 
and animal souls are virtually included in the human soul—that 
is to say, the human soul does all for its body, and beyond, 
which a vegetable and an animal soul could do if they were 
formally present ; whereas their formal presence would be an im- 
perfection. This may be called a knowledge of God positively 
by way of virtual predication ; not, however, without negation 
of limit. Thus, God may be said to see, because His omniscient 
omnipresence embraces all, and infinitely more than all, which a 
pair of eyes and sense of vision can do for us; yet after an 
infinitely higher order of vision, in some such way as mental 
intuition transcends a sensile faculty that can energize only ina 
bodily organ. So God may be said in a sense to have the attri- 
bute of temperance, because He is infinitely just; and His 
justice would supereminently suffice, and abundantly more than 
suffice, to rule over emotions and passions, even if He could have 
them. These, however, He cannot have; for they too are mixed 
perfections. (d) Former remarks and instances will have pre- 
pared the reader for a fourth and last element in the natural 
concept of God. He has, or rather is, whatever is truly pre- 
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dicated of Him, in infinite excess of eminence and perfection. 
He is supereminently just, He is supereminently wise, He is 
love in an infinite supereminence. 

Thus, then, God is truly, though inadequately, known by His 
intellectual creature. He is known, not as He is in Himself, 
but as He is imaged in His visible and invisible universe. And 
this arguitive cognition is derived from a twofold—perhaps for 
completeness’ sake I ought to say a threefold—order of relation 
of the creature to its Creator, He is known to us as efficient 
and exemplar cause ; He is known likewise as final cause of His 
own handiwork. As efficient and exemplar cause, He is rather 
revealed in the metaphysical whole; as final cause, He is more 
formally recognized in the conceptual whole. As efficient cause, 
He is represented causatively ; as exemplar cause, He is known in 
His impress on each creature. In the former, it may be said 
after a fashion, that the species is the term of His creative action ; 
in the latter, the whole individual entity with all its properties 
and other accidents. 

If this teaching of the Peripatetic doctrine be true—and if it 
be not true, let the gainsayer refute it—it follows, as a simple 
corollary, that there is no reality outside of God, which is not 
either formally or virtually, in both cases supereminently beyond 
all degree, within God likewise ; it would be better to say, which 
is not either formally or virtually His own infinitely simple 
essence—7.¢., Himself, abstraction made of all whatsoever limit. 
The last clause suggests the true significancy of the remark made 
by them of old time, that we know most of God by the way of 
negation. For destroying all limit by negation, which is neces- 
sary in the conceptual transfer of every human or other finite 
perfection whether absolute (7.¢e., pure) or mixed—every sort of 
even metaphysical composition included—the amazed intellect 
of man discovers, as it were in cloud, an unlimited ocean of 
essence which is also existence; and all finite concept is, as it 
were, paralyzed by the measureless reality. This is how we con- 
ceive truly, without comprehending—for how can the finite com- 
prehend the infinite ?—that our God is the fulness and the all 
of His universe, and an infinity beyond. 

One more remark: By reason of the infinite simplicity of 
His being, in Him the fulness and the all are singularly 
one. There can be no distinction @ parte rei, because there is 
no limit ; for a distinction between two or more entities con- 
notes a mutual limit. Further: Because, for the same reason, 
there cannot be two infinities, since in the hypothesis each must 
limit the other; it follows that in God there is the apex of 
perfect unity, which we call wnicity. He is singularly one, 
and there is no other to compare with Him. 
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Thus, then, all the antitheses between the metaphysical and 
conceptual wholes are reduced to a wondrous unity; and the 
human intellect finds science, in the individual univocal concept 
of one supremest and all-inclusive Transcendental. 

VI. Is, then, such conceptual synthesis possible in the actual 
order of things? I answer, inchoatively feeble human reason 
ean know the synthesis enough for the purposes of true philo- 
sophy ; nevertheless, it does not necessarily permeate all scien- 
tific thought, but becomes, after patient and often weary effort, 
the last, as it is assuredly the highest, object of philosophic con- 
templation. This seems to point to the fact that there is for us 
men a beyond, where somehow mere deduction shall give place 
to intuition, and where the clouds, which surround a light too 
brilliant for the eye of man in its present isolation from the 
empire of spirit, shall vanish before the infinite Glory of the 
Presence. It should further be observed, that this concept of 
our God, as I have described it, does not enter formally into the 
metaphysical and conceptual wholes ; neither is the even virtual 
cognition of God necessary to the abstractions and generaliza- 
tions, or other processes, of thought. What I here maintain is, 
that:in this cognition of God these two wholes are perfected 
and united by a singular identity, and that it is the ultimate 
objective foundation of their ideal possibility. 

VII. Without this cognition of God such synthesis is im- 
possible; and all attempts to effect it must lead to inevitable 
error. Whatever theory of the genesis of the visible universe it 
may please men to construct or to adopt, however wild the exag- 
gerations may be of the true doctrine of evolution ; it must be 
admitted by all who hold to the objective reality of the world, 
that evolution presupposes the simple elements which enter into 
the constitution of all bodies. Now, modern chemistry has 
already certified to the existence of above sixty of such elements ; 
and, as observation and experiment proceed in their work of 
careful analysis, the number seems to increase. Atall events, we 
have above sixty essences or natures, which together form the 
protoplastic clay (so to speak), out of which the sensible universe 
was evolved. It is impossible to go back further, unless we 
introduce the first cause of these. But such a reality is 
objective, if anything; it cannot be subjective. To suppose 
anything subjectively anterior to the elements, is equivalent to 
supposing that these latter are compounds; and this is contrary 
to fact. So here we begin with more than sixty simple bodies 
without any essential bond of union, though provided with 
accidental powers of combination. We may physically reduce all 
known bodies to these; but in the midst of the composites we 
discern a division, which is absolutely irreducible to unity. I 
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allude to that between inorganic and organized bodies. How is 
the chasm bridged over, that separates the two? So far as ex- 
perience and observation go ; life precedes organism, not organism 
life. But life is a new factor in the process of evolution. Not 
contented with remaining a formal cause of being, it becomes 
through its organs an efficient cause of being. Here is another 
serious division of the chain. How, out of such unpromising 
elements, can conceptual or logical wholes be constructed, much 
less one conceptual whole? By metaphysical abstractions and 
generalizations, say you. True; but what is the foundation of 
these, and what becomes of the differences? And when you 
have reached to transcendental being, what have you gained but 
the vaguest, most impotent, and altogether colourless notion, till 
the concept of God sustains and illumines it? And how can 
two such opposites perfect each other by an impossible union? 
Yet such have been the fruitless efforts of modern Pantheism. It 
has supposed a substantial identity between the metaphysical 
and logical wholes, and identified both with God. It has not 
resolved the antitheses in an objective Infinite—objective, I 
mean, to finite being—but it has deified the contradictions. It 
has made of finite an infinite, of compounds a simple, of collected 
bodies a spirit, of an indefinite number of real diversities an 
absolute unity, of the succession of time an indivisible and 
eternal present, out of a multiplication of limited spaces a 
limitless omnipresence. To illustrate: Let us look for a 
moment at Hegel’s philosophy. He begins where sane meta- 
physic ends, but not as it ends. His theory is the ideology of 
the school turned upside down, and thereby drained of its 
contents.* He takes being, as it would seem, in the sense 
native to the intuition of a child; and what is there beyond? 
Nothingness. So Hegel assumes nothingness as his god in 
germ. Here I must interpose two observations. A negative 
concept is an immediate deduction from a positive concept ; 
consequently, not-being presupposes, and is posterior both in 
order of concept and in order of nature, to being. In the 
second place, since all being is made out of nothing, according 
to this German writer; all being is an act of creation. But this 
creation is of a most miraculous kind; for not only does it 
exclude any pre-existing subject (which does not involve a meta- 
physical contradiction) ; but it excludes all efficient cause, so that 
being came out of nothingness, either by the intellect and will, 
or by the necessary self-expansion, of nothingness. After the 





* Hegel seems to admit as much. In the preface to his “ Logic” he 
writes: “Il est temps de transformer la science logique, qui constitue la 
vraie métaphysique, la philosophie spéculative pure.” 
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appearance of being in this unexpected manner, it separates itself 
off into two main antitheses, body and spirit ; and then these two 
continue to evolve in a twofold antithetical series, till we arrive 
at the existing specific natures in the Cosmos. But the work is 
not yet complete. This god has not concluded his growth. 
When beings (that is to say, finite beings) have exhausted their 
fullest possible development ; then nothingness will have evolved 
into its inconceivable perfection, and the all in its specific 
completion will be the maturity of god. Thus, as by the touch 
of a magical wand, the sum of the finite is transformed into the 
simple unicity of the infinite. Remark, that this is a real, not a 
conceptual, cosmogony ; and the god introduced is only the 
universe in a new gress, without the absolute perfection of 
individuality, and stripped, as he becomes more perfect, of an 
indefinite unity rising from the darkness of chaos. Banish 
nothingness, the primitive parent, from this cosmogony ; and 
what remains? The metaphysical whole transformed into the 
conceptual, the conceptual into the metaphysical, a unicity of 
indefinitely numerous antitheses of being in the place of a real 
self-existent, all-surrounding, all-sustaining unicity of infinitely 
simple essence ; the abstract idea of essence, as prescinding from 
existence, undifferentiated and only potential of differentiation, 
universal and, as a consequence, utterly incapable of existence, in 
place of the specific natures of the essences that inform the world 
of existing entities. The synthesis is-a metaphysical im- 
possibility, and therefore false. In truth, there can be no 
synthesis ; because there are not two factors. 

I will take another instance from the teaching of Spinoza. 
This eminent Dutch theorist is called by Professor Goldwin Smith 
“the arch-Pantheist.” It seems to me that the title is an exag- 
geration ; though it is not open to doubt, that Spinozism is one of 
the many forms of Pantheism. It would be obviously impossible 
to enter upon a full examination here of the entire system ; but 
there is one central point round which it revolves, that will serve 
to illustrate my position. Spinoza does not mount up to the 
transcendentals like the German Pantheists, but pauses before the 
Categories, or summa genera. He assumes substance as his 
point de départ, and borrows from the Peripatetic philosophy its 
descriptive definition—viz., that substance is being that stands 
by itself (ens per se stans). Interpreting the words stands 
by itself to mean that posits itself or is self-existent ; he naturally 
enough draws the inference that God is all substances, and vice 
fversaé that all substances are God. But the paraphrase is a 
false one. The descriptive definition was intended to mean, 
“ Being that in such wise stands by itself as not to require any 
other entity as subject of inhesion.” Let us trace Spinoza’s 
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definition (so called) to its ultimate logical issues. Self-existent 
being is but one—that is, God. Therefore, there is no other 
substance but God. What, then, becomes of that which has been 
hitherto called the Creation? Obviously it is not substance. 
Accordingly it must be a sum of accidents: non datur medium. 
But, if they are accidents, whose accidents are they? Accident 
(ens entis) is the accident of substance ; but there is no other 
substance than God. Therefore, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
the works of Creation are simply the accidents of this substantial 
God. But these accidents cannot accrue from without ; for this 
is excluded by the hypothesis. Consequently, they must of neces- 
sity be evolved from within. Thus, by another route we arrive 
at the same point; that the universe is the evolution of a ger- 
minal god. Such a theory is obnoxious to all the charges of 
inconsequence and self-contradiction, which have been already 
brought against Hegelianism ; but, in addition, it exhibits certain 
philosophical difficulties proper to itself. In this connection I do 
well to repeat that all accident is not absolutely being, but being 
of being. It is a modification of substance; and aptitude of 
inherence is its nature, while actual inhesion in another—either 
directly or indirectly in substance—is its normal condition. Let 
us bear in mind, that Spinoza evidently understood these Aristo- 
telian terms in an Aristotelian sense; for otherwise it might be 
urged that I am guilty of a petitio principii in what I am about 
to urge. I say, then, that this theory necessarily supposes, that 
the finite universe is a modification, or rather an indefinite series 
of modifications, of this fictitious god. Moreover, these modifica- 
tions do not flow from the essence; otherwise, they would be 
properties. But, if properties, they would be inseparable from 
the substance in act ; which would exclude any evolution or new 
generations in successions of time, and would admit the universe 
to a partnership in the unchangeableness of God—to say nothing 
of other inconsequences that will follow in the remaining hypo- 
thesis. If, then, the finite creation is not a property; it is an 
accident of this supposed god. Where is the primordial source 
of these accidents to be found? They dé not flow from the 
substance, otherwise they would be properties ; accordingly, they 
cannot be evolutions or developments of this substance, for 
evolutions or developments of substance must themselves be sub- 
stance. Either, then, they are self-existent, or they are product 
of a higher cause that is not this unique substance. If they are 
self-existent ; they are alone accountable for the imperfection of 
their being. But imperfection is limitation; and it is a meta- 
physical contradiction, that an entity should be efficient cause of 
its own limitation. Besides, a self-existent being presupposes 
nothing, in order of Nature, to its own reality and its own 
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existence. But accident essentially presupposes the priority of 
substance, at least in order of nature. So, then, these accidents 
and, as a consequence, their inhesion in this substance must of 
necessity be the effect of some cause which is not this substance. 
It follows, that all these modifications inherent in this substance, 
putatively divine—these, its multiform perfectionments, come to 
it from without and are created within it. What follows? Why, 
that this said god must be a real produced composite, made up of 
the created and the uncreated; and that, therefore, he must be 
half made. But again: In all real composition, such as exists 
between substance and its accidents, the component parts are 
prior in order of Nature to the composite, and are subject to the 
causality of him who is author of the composition. Therefore, 
this self-existent substance is subject to some prior cause; which 
is inconvenient. But these finite entities, at least of the visible 
universe, come and go, live and die, change from form to form, 
very often with degradation of type; so this marvellous god, the 
immutable and infinite, evolves or developes into death, change, 
transformation, degradation—all finite. Thus the infinite is 
perfected by the finite; the eternal and omnipresent, by the 
phenomena of time and space. Where the multitudinous per- 
sonalities,—which, by the way, are accidents of substance in the 
hypothesis,—are supposed to go to, I know not. They are real 
absolute perfections, yet they disappear ; so it must be concluded 
that, if this divine unique substance is supreme in its accidental 
perfection, from such perfection must be subtracted the not in- 
considerable perfection of countless personalities, Here, likewise, 
there is a false synthesis of the metaphysical and conceptual 
wholes ; for the conceptual whole is limited to one Category, 
and unity, truth, and goodness are subjected to the same limits ; 
while the metaphysical represents the other nine Categories, which 
are mere accidental modifications of the conceptual whole—in 
other words, there are not two factors, and the two wholes are 
resolved into an impossible identity. 

There remains one apparently considerable difficulty, which may 
prove an impediment to a recognition of the doctrine evolved in 
the presenti article; and with its solution I shall end. It may 
be urged that, unless we accept one of these pantheistic gods, it 
is impossible to maintain that God is the ultimate foundation, 
perfeciionment, and unity, of the conceptual whole. Consequently, 
this boasted theological synthesis is a baseless dream. The 
antecedent is thus declared. If God is not purely subjective in 
relation to the universe of things, if He is something independent 
of and objectively distinct from it, then He is not universal 
reality ; for a world of entities is outside Him—then He is Being 
and the Cosmos is Being, and thus Being is a wider concept, 
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higher than both and inclusive of both. Further: Aristotle in 
his “ Nicomachean Ethics,” speaking of happiness as man’s 
supreme good, and proving its absolute sufficiency in itself, 
remarks that happiness “ is the most desirable, when no addition 
is made; for if other goods are added to it, it is plain that it 
would become more desirable, by the addition of the smallest 
good.” Consequently, @ priori, God, if independent of finite 
being, would not be all-being and all-perfect ; because the addition 
of the entity of even a worm would add to His being, and exhibit 
an additional perfection. 

My answer to this difficulty will become clearer, if I take for 
my text the quotation from Aristotle. I might, indeed, have 
passed it by ; since human happiness is not to be identified with 
God, even if the philosopher had represented God as the formal 
object of human desire. Buta consideration of the passage with 
its two contexts will, I think, lead to a very different interpreta- 
tion—an interpretation which contains in germ my answer to the 
difficulty. ‘‘ Now, we define the absolutely sufficing,” writes the 
Stagyrite, “to be that which, taken by itself alone, makes life 
desirable and wanting in nothing. And such we consider happi- 
ness to be; still further, it is the most to be desired, not as one 
of aseries. For it is plain that, if reckoned as one of a series, 
it would become more desirable by addition of the least among 
the other goods; for the addition becomes an excess of goods, 
and the greater good is always preferable. Accordingly, happi- 
ness is something perfect and absolutely sufficing in itself.* 
Aristotle’s argument is this. Happiness, in his definition of the 
term, is not the supreme good in a series, because then it would 
admit of addition ; but it is the consummate good, including every 
good in itself, so that, taken by itself alone, it is absolutely self- 
sufficing, absolute, complete, wanting in nothing. Because happi- 
ness is all this, it does not follow that there are no other goods 
outside it, but only that these are virtually and eminently contained 
init. So,after a similar manner, because God is the infinite Reality, 
infinite Essence, infinite Existence, the All of Being ; it does not 
follow that there are no other finite existing essences outside 
Himself, provided that these are either formally or virtually, and 
supereminently, precontained in Himself. Now, the reality of 
every creature is precontained in God as their efficient and exemplar 
cause; and, on the other hand, it is metaphysically impossible 





* 7d 8° avrapxes riOepev 6 povotpevoy aiperov moet tov Biov Kau pndevos évded. 
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that He should ever be their formal cause. As efficient cause, 
He has ali in His hands infinitely, prior to their actual production ; 
so that He gives that which He previously—to speak after the 
manner of men—possessed Himself. As formally exemplar 
cause, He is the prototypal idea of every individual, actual or 
possible, of the universe. As fundamentally exemplar cause, He 
is that infinite Essence whose imitability, outside, forms the real 
basis of the Divine pattern ideas. As infinite order, He pre- 
scribes by His free-will the physical laws that govern the Cosmos. 
Nor are the free acts of human history outside of Him; because, 
as the infinite Truth, these truths, like all others, are ever re- 
flected in the light of His being to His infinite cognition—not 
as past or future to Him, though He knows them to be past or 
future to us in the flowing stream of time, but as ever present to 
the simplest now of His eternity, which is infinitely above, and 
inexorably excludes, temporal succession of every form and kind. 
But one point remains obscure. What about the real personality 
or supposit of every finite substance? How can this be in God? 
I answer that, as the personality of the rational, and the supposit 
of the irrational substances in creation are substantial modes, 
perfecting their subjects in a connatural incommunicability of 
themselves to another; they are necessarily contained, together 
with the substances, in their first efficient and exemplar cause. 
They are represented in the prototypal idea in their proper 


formality ; and they are virtually and eminently contained in the 
Divine Personality. 

From all this it follows, that Being cannot be predicated uni- 
vocally of God and the creature, but by analogy of attribution 
of the second class, wherein God is the primary analogate. 

Tuomas Harper, S.J. 


5 


Art III.—LIFE OF ST. OLAF. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi. Edited from a Twelfth-Century 
Manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
with an Introduction and Notes by F. Mercatrz, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1881. 


UR Scandinavian neighbours have long shown a most 
enlightened zeal and activity in elucidating their native 
history and antiquities, and Mr. Metcalfe informs us that it was 
at the instance of Professor Gustav Storm, of the University of 
Christiania, he undertook to examine and edit a manuscript life 
of St. Olaf, King of Norway, preserved in the library of Corpus 
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Christi College, Oxford. The book in which this Life occurs 
belonged to Fountains Abbey, and was written early in the 
thirteenth century. Its contents are miscellaneous; some have 
been already published, but that part which regards St. Olaf had 
never hitherto been examined with care. This is an instance 
among many of the miserable effects of England’s isolation from 
the rest of Christendom. When she cut herself off from the 
Catholic Church, she alienated herself in no small degree from 
the republic of letters also. Irreparable loss to history as well as 
to religion was occasioned by the immense destruction of mauu- 
scripts at the dissolution of monasteries, so feelingly described 
and lamented by Bale and Leland. But there are to this day 
many MSS. carefully preserved, yet unedited and unexamined, 
which would have been published long ago by foreign scholars 
could access have been had to them. Year after year our 
historical treasures are being brought to light; but theological 
treatises that should have been printed by Englishmen centuries 
since, and that would have been printed by the learned religious 
orders of the Continent, had not our English universities played 
the part of the dog in the manger, now lie unthought of.* 
When the Bollandists, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, were occupied with the Life of St. Olaf, how gladly 
would they have commissioned one of their Fathers to copy the 
manuscript of Corpus Christi College, had it then been possible. 
After much search in various countries, the best Life of St. Olaf 
they could find was an imperfect copy of this very “ Passio,” but 
without name of author, and with no clue to its date or origin to 
give it authority. This they supplemented as well as they could 
from other sources. Now the English manuscript is a complete 
transcript, made in all probability immediately from the original, 
and that part which was not known to the Bollandists shows it 
to be the work of no less a person than Eystein or Augustinus, 
second Archbishop of Nidaros or Drontheim, who died in 1187. 
Its author, then, lived within a century of the death of the martyr 
king, and was archbishop in his royal city, where all traditions 
were fresh, and abundant documents and monuments preserved. He 
relates several miracles of which he was eye-witness—graces that 





* Qf course we are not speaking of the present time, since perhaps in 
no country are greater facilities given, or more courtesy shown to learned 
foreigners than in our own libraries. One who has gratefully spoken of 
this, and made good use of it in discovering some important writings of 
St. Anselm, remarks: “On ne saurait assez regretter que ces bibliothé- 
ques si riches aient été fermées 4 l’érudition catholique précisément 4 
Vepoque ou elle possédait ses plus illustres représentants” (Le P. Ragey, 
dans “‘ Les Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne”). Even in former times 
there were illustrious exceptions. The Bollandists acknowledge the 
courtesy of Dugdale. 
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happened to himself, and others into the truth of which he made 
personal investigation. He had the liveliest devotion to the 
royal apostle of his country, and it was he who planned and in 
great part built that magnificent cathedral of Drontheim, in which 
the relics of St. Olaf were enshrined for four centuries, until 
the gold and jewels were carried off by the Lutherans. Arch- 
bishop Eystein re-edited, with a supplement of his own, the 
“ Passio et Miracula” already handed down in his church. He 
was moved to do this by gratitude. He says, very quaintly 
(p. 104), that, “since nobody is more near to a man than his 
mother’s only son,” he thinks it due to the martyr to declare the 
graces granted to himself, and then describes in a very graphic 
manner how he climbed the scaffold to inspect the new work in 
his cathedral, how a machine broke, and he fell and fractured his 
ribs against the edge of a vessel used for mixing mortar, and was 
carried off to bed; but how he felt impelled to be present three 
days later at the Mass on the martyr’s feast, and was so perfectly 
healed during the procession that he was able to preach to the 
eople. 
, We have, then, a MS. of the highest antiquity and greatest 
authority, as regards both St. Olaf and his cultus. Happily this 
unique manuscript has now found a competent editor. Mr. 
Metcalfe has not merely collated it carefully with such incom- 
plete copies or fragments as are anywhere known to exist, he 
has illustrated its historical and geographical difficulties throughout 
in plentiful notes, and has accompanied it by sixty-three pages of 
introduction and several appendices. In the introduction he gives 
the history of the manuscript and of its author the archbishop, who 
was an exile in England for three years, and who may have 
himself brought with him his treatise, though it is also probable 
that it was sent to the monks of Fountains from the monastery 
they had established as an offshoot of their own in Norway 
sixteen years after their foundation. Mr. Metcalfe also gives a 
very animated and learned sketch of the life and martyrdom of 
St. Olaf, derived from vernacular Scandinavian sources, entering 
with zest into the poetical and legendary literature which gathered 
around his name. The combats of St. Olaf with Trolls and giants 
were passed over by the Bollandists with disdain, as omnino vel. 
conficta vel certe incredibilia. It is a pity that our old learned 
biographers, while separating truth from mere legend, did not 
give some record of the latter, either for its intrinsic beauty or as 
a key to literature and monumental art. The labours of Scan- 
dinavian scholars during the last century and a half have cleared 
up many points that to the Bollandists were obscure or doubtful, 
and the present publication especially gives a much higher value 
to what was already published in the “Acta Sanctorum,” by fixing: 
VOL. XIL—No. 11. [Third Series.] x 
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its date and authenticity. Father Bosch complained that, though 
the evidence of the saint’s ancient and wide-spread cult was clear, 
his acts were of such doubtful authority that one could not 
know what to affirm as certain. Mr. Metcalfe, on the other 
hand, writes :— 


For accuracy of detail, care in the chronology, and the remarkable 
way in which the various receusions of it correspond with each other, 
the Saga of S. Olaf stands foremost in the old historical literature of 
Norway before King Swerrir. This is unquestionably to be attributed 
to the fact that, directly after his death, a careful and complete oral 
account of his life was put together by some contemporary and well- 
informed Sagaman, and preserved by tradition, whole and intact, 
until it was committed to writing either at the instance of Are Frodi, 
or by that author himself. The basis of the account would of course 
be the verses of the King’s scalds, relating his exploits. Such were 
Ottar the Black, and Sigvat, the latter of whom remained Court scald 
in the reign of his son Magnus. But much more is given in the 
Sagas than can be ascribed to these scalds. 


For an account of these “ exploits of the king” I must refer 
to the pages of Mr. Metcalfe. The account in Fleury, from 
whom Rorhbacher copies word for word, is quite inaccurate, 
Alban Butler is correct but scanty, the Bollandists are not 
accessible to many; yet if it were only for St. Olaf’s connection 
with England, and the honour in which he was formerly held 
among us, an Englishman should welcome this opportunity of 
becoming familiar with his romantic story. In London no less 
than four parish churches were formerly dedicated under his 
invocation, and a fifth in Southwark, just below London Bridge, 
reminds us of the event by which his name became so famous 
with Londoners. That charming book, “The Chronicles of 
London Bridge,” relates from Snorri Sturluson how the Nor- 
wegian Viking, aiding King Ethelred, pulled down the old 
wooden bridge upon the Danes. Those who have not read this 
story in the book just mentioned, or in one of the histories of 
London, may find it well told by Mr. Metcalfe. They will be 
reminded, too, that the hero was not yet King of Norway, much 
less a saint. He was but eighteen years old, and probably not 
yet a Christian. There are contradictory traditions about his 
baptism. One says that he was christened when three years 
old; the other that he became acquainted with Christianity in 
England, and was baptized and confirmed in Normandy. The 
discrepancy may easily be explained. If he was really baptized 
as an infant it was done to gratify the zeal of Olaf Tryggvason, 
who happened to visit the child’s mother and stood godfather. 
But the baptism was followed by no Christian education and he 
was brought up as a mere heathen marauder. It was not till he 
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was a young man that he made acquaintance with Christian 
doctrine, and his Confirmation by the Archbishop of Rouen 
might naturally have been thought, by those who knew only his 
general career, to have been immediately preceded by his baptism. 
Certainly from that period until his martyrdom zeal for justice 
and for Christianity was his ruling passion. 

While I cannot speak too highly of Mr. Metcalfe’s labours, 
I must make some reservation as regards the judgment he has 
passed on the saint’s character. It seems to me that he is not 
altogether free from the ordinary Protestant itching to lay hands 
roughly on those whom the Church calls saints. He does not 
indeed, like Mr. Laing, call St. Olaf “ the most bloodthirsty 
tyrant who was ever canonized ;” nor does he think with the 
same writer that “never was a monarch opposed and cut off by 
his people on juster grounds.” He protests against such 
language, and says that St. Olaf “ may well be called a righteous 
and conscientious ruler.” Yet he sees in the saint’s repression 
of heathen abominations “ violence and cruelty.” ‘ Like others 
before him and since,” writes Mr. Metcalfe, “Olaf read the 
lesson of Christianity the wrong way. In him fanaticism is 
exemplified in its most cruel phase. But he acted according to 
his lights.” To this judgment we must oppose first the testimony 
of contemporaries, and next the circumstances of the country as 
stated by Mr. Metcalfe himself. Certainly gentleness and 
clemency are the qualities most commemorated by those who 
lived near his own time. Florence of Worcester says that the. 
turbulent nobles despised him “because of his simplicity and 
meekness, his equity and religiousness.’ Adam of Bremen “a 
very trustworthy historian,” according to Mr. Metcalfe, writing 
about fifty years after his death “ pays a very high tribute to St. 
Olaf’s qualities as a Christian anda ruler. He states that King 
Olaf was constantly at war with Canute, but in the intervals of 
peace he governed his kingdom with judgment and justice. He 
made war upon the innumerable magicians, necromancers and 
other satellites of Antichrist. With him were many bishops 
and priests from England, by whose counsels he was guided in 
directing the affairs of the country.” The Lutheran Torfceus 
says that, in his zeal for justice, ‘no one escaped unpunished, 
that penalties were inflicted without regard to rank or wealth, 
and that he had no regard to geometrical proportion.” We are 
not sure whether these last words are meant for praise or blame. 
They are taken as fault-finding by the Bollandists, who rightly 
remark that if St, Olaf paid no respect to rank of persons, he 
paid great attention to degrees of guilt. He is said by ancient 
writers to have been severe to all men alike, but he was not 
severe to all crimes alike. What higher praise can be given to a 
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ruler than that he procures the peace of the country and protects 
the poor and weak by strongly repressing powerful oppressors ? 
That the conduct of such a man will be cailed by some blood- 
thirsty tyranny, by others zeal for peace and justice, is what we 
should expect beforehand; and the contradictory judgments 
passed on the conduct of rulers in our own time and country may 
well make us pause in denouncing as “‘ cruelty and violence” 
what appeared zeal and justice to those who knew the nature of 
heathenism better than we can know it. However, if Mr. 
Metcalfe seems in the phrases above quoted to judge the saint 
harshly, he has himself written a most excellent vindication. 
“Tt had been the custom in Norway,” he says, “ before Olaf’s 
time for the sons of great men to go marauding about, both in 
the country and out of the country, upon their own countrymen 
and on strangers—in short, to turn Vikings. These King Olaf 
resolved to put down, cost what it might. And if any of the 
aristocracy were proved to have committed such depredations 
they must suffer in life or limb. No offer of money, no entreaties 
could save them. As Sigvat sang :-—- 


He made the bravest lose his head 
Who robbed at sea and pirates led ; 
And his just sword gave peace to all, 
Sparing no robber, great or small. 


Such is the key to the whole transaction. He had caged and 
clipped the wings of the great birds of prey, and they turned and 
rent him with beak and claw.” Much more Mr. Metcalfe has 
written to the same effect, and we are grateful to him for the 
light that he has thrown, as well as for the labour he has 
bestowed, on the life and character and influence of one of the 
Church’s heroes. 

In concluding this notice I would point out a passage in an 
old writer that throws some light on a very perplexing event in 
the life of St. Olaf. His son Magnus (called the Good) was 
illegitimate, and certainly born to him not only after his conver- 
sion and baptism, but after his marriage. On this the oldest 
authorities are unanimous, and the Bollandists admit it with 
sorrow as an example of human weakness and Divine clemency, 
naturally quoting the fall and repentance of David. Mr. Metcalfe 
gives only a few lines to this subject :— 


William of Malmesbury [he says] recounts an ugly tale of his treat- 
ment of a poor captive, the English lady Elfildis, who became by him 
mother of the future King Magnus, of Norway. But the historian, 
while inveighing against the unbridled passion of the king, mentions 
that he was only acting according to the custom of the country, pro 
more gentis sue. Matters of this sort would perhaps be looked upon 
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with more lenient eyes by the Icelandic historians, according to whom, 
whatever indiscretions Olaf was guilty of in his Viking days, he was 
greatly altered for the better afterwards. 


Thus far Mr. Metcalfe ; but if the passage I am about to quote 
really refers to this matter, and be of any weight, though 
it will not establish the innocence of the king, it will prove 
that he was neither carried away by unbridled passions, nor 
acting with a lax conscience from heathen custom, and that, 
as compared with the sin of David, the fall of St. Olaf was 
light indeed. He fell into sin once only and that from desire 
to have an heir to his throne. The authority for this statement 
is Faricius, a monk of Malmesbury, like William, and _ his 
contemporary. In his life of St. Aldhelm this writer relates 
many miracles worked at his shrine, amongst others the 
following :— 


For a long time after the cruel kings of the Danes and Norwegians 
devastated Britain, they carried off—as is the wont of barbarians— 
beautiful young girls. Among these was one very noble, named 
Helphildis, who by her beauty much pleased one of their leaders, so 
that putting away his lawful wife, as is the custom of that nation, he 
kept her as his concubine till his death, after which event she still re- 
mained in exile among them. Now the Archimandrite of the Danes, 
having no children, and desirous of an heir, though his wife was still 
living, having intercourse with this woman once only, begot ason. When 
this was known, the King, moved by pity because she was a stranger, 
and moved by the love of her offspring, for her safety and support, 
fearing his wife’s anger, committed her to the keeping of a God-fearing 
bishop. The bishop, wishing to merit a reward from God, as well as 
the goodwill of his master, had the child honourably kept till he was 
weaned. After that the King died; and the mother, taking her child 
by night, sought security in flight, fearing to incur danger on the part 
of the surviving queen. Seven years later it became known to many 
that she was living in a remote country. ‘Then the Danes sent for 
her to bring back her son that he might enjoy his father’s throne. 
This was done; but the young king, having reigned only a year and 
a half, departed this life. ‘Then Helphildis, considering her desolation, 
her past sorrows, and the misery that awaited her, resolved to return 
to her own country.* 





* See “ Acta Sanctorum,” tom. vi. Maii. Vita LI, S. Aldhelmi, sect. 25. 
Mr. Metcalfe gives no reference to the passage of Wiiliam of Malmesbury 
to which he alludes, and I have not been able to find it. Is it possible 
that he refers by mistake to the passage of Faricius quoted above? The 
words, “ pro more gentis suz,’’ quoted by him suggest the thought; for 
Faricius says that the first master of Helphildis,“ juxta gentis suze morem,” 
put away his wife and took a concubine. But this was not St. Olaf. 
him he says “ quia carebat liberis, una tantum ingressus nocte, genuit 

ium.” 
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What follows in Faricius does not concern St. Olaf. It is 
enough to say that Helphildis became paralyzed and was cured 
at the shrine of St. Aldhelm at Malmesbury. The monks there 
might have learnt her previous history from her own mouth, or 
from her attendants. Now I think there can be little doubt 
that this Helphildis is the same as the mother of Magnus. It 
is true that the Archimandrite mentioned by Faricius is said to 
be King of the Danes. It is true also that the son of Helphildis 
is said to have reigned only a year and a half, whereas Magnus 
returned from Russia in 1035 and died in 1047. Still the other 
circumstances correspond. The name of the mother of Magnus 
was Helphildis, and she was an English captive. Is it likely 
that there was at the same period another English captive of the 
same name, and mother of an illegitimate king of Denmark ? 
Young Magnus was an exile in Russia for five years after his 
father’s death, and was then called to the throne. Now there is 
no King of Denmark, of illegitimate birth, carried to a distant 
country at his father’s death, while yet an infant, and after five 
or seven years recalled to be king, and dying so young as to 
leave his mother for many years childless; whereas Magnus of 
Norway was only eleven years old when crowned and twenty- 
three at his death. I conclude then that though Faricius may 
have confounded Denmark with Norway—which is no very 
strange confusion when Canute of Denmark claiming Norway 
as his own, and Magnus of Norway was also King of Denmark— 
yet he is really relating the history of the mother of St. Olaf’s 
sov. Perhaps it was out of reverence for the martyr’s memory 
that he kept back his name. He may of course be also 
inaccurate in what he says of the intercourse between Olaf. and 
Helphildis, yet he is quite as likely to be right as William of 
Malmesbury, who was fond of dressing up his stories, and who 
while inveighing against vice, shows a prurient desire to 
magnify its enormity and dwell upon its details. As I am not 
aware that this passage of Faricius has ever been noticed in 
connection with St. Olaf, I have thought it concerned the honour 
of the saint to call attention to it, since though it does not efface, 
yet it palliates, the one grievous blot on a dear and holy memory. 

Mr. Hallam has recorded his opinion that there is nothing 
more tedious and profitless than reading the lives of the medieval 
saints, except for the few fragments of secular history that may 
be fished up here and there from their depths. Tomy judgment 
the very reverse is the case. The secular history of barbarous 
times makes the heart sick. It is little else than a record of the 
wars, oppressions, cruelties, murders, and divorces of kings. The 
lives of the saints, on the contrary, cheer and console, not merely 
by presenting a spectacle of the few heroic men and women “ of 
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whom the world was not worthy,” but by giving us glimpses of 
other and better phases of society, of those with whom the 
saint comes in contact during his life, and of those who throng to 
his tomb and shrine after death. 

In the inspired Scriptures, the chronicles of most of the kings 
of Judah and Israel are summed up by the words, “ He sinned 
and made Israel to sin.” What a relief to come to the one perfect 
king, Josias, “‘ who did what was right in the sight of the Lord, 
and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left,” or to read 
the episodes of Elias and Eliseus, And in the life of Eliseus, what 
a charming glimpse we get of the faith and devotion of the 
humbler classes in the story of the little maid who served the 
wife of Naaman the Syrian, and spoke up so boldly about the 
merits of the prophet in her own country. From this point of 
view, the records of miracles, which are generally ‘ skipped” by 
those who dip into the “ Acta Sanctorum,” are often little less 
interesting than the lives of the saints to which they are an 
appendix. I will give one specimen from the new matter not 
known to the Bollandists, and asso much interest has been taken 
lately in everything belonging to fisheries, I choose a miracle 
that will illustrate Norwegian fisheries in the twelfth century. 
It is Archbishop Eystein who writes :— 


I was one day in my church, when a youth told me, with every ap- 
pearance of candour, that he had just come from the pagun parts (7.e., 
from the extreme north), where a multitude of Christians had been 
passing the Lent in fishing.* After waiting for God’s bounty for a 
long time in vain, they consulted as to what was to be done; for in 
that narrow strait of the sea, among those pagan solitudes, far from 
Christian habitations, they had been disappointed in their hopes of 
capture for three or four weeks, and were not only wearied but 
alarmed by their dearth of provisions. So one day, when the sea was 
being dashed furiously on the rocks, and the whole sky was dark with 
the tempest, and there seemed no prospect of calm weather, they im- 
plored the mercy of God and the intercession of St. Olaf, unanimously 
vowing that if God had pity on them they would send the best fish 
from each boat to the church of St. Olaf (i.e., towards the construction 
of the cathedral of Christ Church, in which was the shrine of the 
martyr). ‘The pagan Finns, who were also come for the fishing, hear- 
ing of the vow of the Christians, wished to be associated to it, but so 
that their idols should be no less honoured by their gifts than St. 
Olaf by those of the faithful. But as there can be no concord between 
Christ and Belial, the wretches were rejected in their error. The next 
morning the storm passed away with the darkness. The sea was calm, 





* “'Transacto quadragesimali tempore in piscatione convenerat,” This 
would rather mean, began to fish after Lent, but as the writer says they 
fished several weeks and sent him their ex voto on the vigil of Easter, J 
have translated it otherwise. 
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and there was so great a multitude of fish, that the only complaint 
now was of the greatness of the draught. In this miracle was some- 
thing still more miraculous. Though the pagans came every day with 
the Christians to the fishing, yet, contrary to custom, with all their 
arts they caught nothing. The few fish they took scarcely sufficed 
for necessary food. On the vigil of Easter, according to the vow of 
the Christians and the number of their ships, twenty-four large fishes 
were brought to us, together with the above account. But since in 
the worship of God, truth is above all things necessary, we put off 
publishing this matter, until we had come in the next summer to the 
borders of the pagans, and had made ourselves certain of the fact from 
those who had been eye-witnesses (p. 112). 


From this story we learn, as Mr. Metcalfe remarks, that the 
famous winter fishery of the Luffodens was in full activity in the 
twelfth century ; but we learn also something better—viz., the 
faith and devotion of the poor fishermen, the means by which 
such splendid cathedrals were erected, and the miraculous 
manifestations by which the heathen were taught to recognize 
the true religion. Many other illustrations of these and 
similar matters will be found in this volume. From the sources 
now opened, as well as from others we should gladly see an 
English life compiled of the saint who is the glory of Scandinavia, 
and who united in himself somewhat of the character of our 
own St. Oswald as royal apostle and martyr, and of our Alfred, 
in his romantic adventures and good legislation, and who, in 
Icelandic and Norwegian poetry, became a legendary hero like 
King Arthur in our own. 


T. E. Brivcert, C.SS.R. 
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ArT. IV.—ADRIAN IV. AND IRELAND. 
Analecta Juris Pontificii. May-June, 1882. Paris. 


HE author of the above treatise undertakes to prove that the 
privilege of coming to Ireland, so far from being granted 
to Henry Il. by Adrian 1V. was positively withheld by him. 
The statements and reasoning employed in support of this new 
theory appear to be absolutely endorsed lately by a writer in this 
Review. His article in the last July number opens with the 
statement “that the Editor of the ‘ Analecta Juris Pontificii’ 
has added fresh and almost conclusive evidence of the forgery” 
of the grant, and the last words in the same article are “ that 
itis more than probable that Adrian in reality positively refused 
to be a party to the injustice,” 
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While admitting neither injustice nor impropriety in the case, 
I have to say that I must form quite an opposite judgment to that 
of the “ Analecta” and I proceed as directly as I can to give some 
of my reasons for such a judgment. 

In the middle of the twelfth century Henry II. of England 
ascended the throne. The addition of Anjou and of the duke- 
doms of Normandy and Guienne to his English kingdom made 
him one of the most powerful monarchs in Europe. He was 
young, enterprising, and ambitious. Just as he ascended the 
throne, an Englishman, who took the name of Adrian IV., was 
crowned Pope. Henry judged the present a favourable oppor- 
tunity of doing what several of his predecessors had contem- 
plated—invading Ireland. That country was conveniently at 
hand, weak and miserably divided. Henry desired the Pope’s 
consent to the invasion. Not that he expected any material aid 
from him : all he feared was positive opposition. It was for the 
Pope to decide who were to be admitted into or shut out from 
the family of European sovereigns. Such was the jurisprudence 
of the age. Whatever State placed itself under the protection of 
the Holy See might have defied the mightiest monarch. Hence 
Scotland, Wales, even England itself, were put under the pro- 
tection of St. Peter. From the same feeling Reginald, King of 
the Isle of Man, placed his little kingdom as a feudatory under | 
the protection of St. Peter and St. Paul and of the holy Roman 
Church, and promised to pay twelve marks yearly. 

Donogh, son of Brian Boro, on being deposed by Irish princes, 
had gone to Rome in the previous century, carrying with him, 
it was said, the insignia of royalty and power, and transferred, 
before his death there, the sovereignty of Ireland to the Roman 
See. This has been an Irish tradition for centuries. But to 
guard against the possibility of a collision with Rome, from what 
had taken place or might take place, Henry II. thought it well 
to ask the privilege of invading Ireland. The occasion was 
favourable. Only three years previously a Roman legate presided 
at a National Council held at Kells for the remodelling of the 
hierarchy and the reformation of abuses in Ireland. The Pope 
was well acquainted with the irregularities that there prevailed. 
The country was as divided as 150) years previously, when the 
decisive battle at Clontarf had been fought. Good laws of course 
were passed from time to time, but a spirit of clanship interfered 
with their observance. The great want was a strong, controlling 
power which would make the laws respected through the land, 
and mould the several clans into the homogeneity of a nation. 
Henry sent an embassy of bishops to congratulate the Pope on 
his accession to the Papacy, and at the same time commissioned 
John of Salisbury to solicit leave for the invasion of Ireland. 
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The Pope, who loved John “as much as his mother or uterine 
brother,” did not forget his earlier days as a poor scholar, but 
received Salisbury in the friendliest manner, and kept him for 
three months at Beneventum where the Papal Court was held. 
John of Salisbury returned with the required privilege and a gold 
ring as a symbol of the right with which Henry was invested to 
rule and reform Ireland. The project of invasion, however, was 
opposed by the Empress-mother and the barons. They dwelt on 
the rebellious spirit that prevailed in his continental dominions, 
and on the rival claims which others were preferring to the 
English throne. The privilege and ring of Adrian were kept in 
the castle of Winchester. This is attested by the Norman 
chronicles.* By-and-by the prevalent dissensions in Ireland 
took a peculiar turn. McMurrough, the dethroned King of 
Leinster, applied to Henry for aid in order to his restoration. 
Henry, being on the Continent and otherwise engaged, wrote to 
his subjects to aid MeMurrough. The result was that some 
Anglo-Norman adventurers landed in Ireland in the year 1169, 
restored McMurrough and conquered Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, 
and Meath. 

Henry II., hearing of the approach to Normandy where he 
then was, of Papal legates with a view of laying his dominions 
under interdict for his being implicated in the murder of St. 
Thomas A’Becket, thought well of retiring before them, and 
coming to England. In order to do something to propitiate 
Rome, and at the same tim? gratify his ambition, he prepared to 
go in person to Ireland, and carry out the reformation for which 
he had obtained a privilege from Pope Adrian. Though a fleet 
of 400 vessels carried mail-clad knights in hundreds and tens of 
thousands of archers, yet on landing in Ireland he made no move- 
ment of a warlike character in furtherance of the conquest of the 
country. He might have done so with the greatest success, in 
conjunction with those free lances who by themselves had already 
conquered the richest part of the country, from which they never 
have been driven. Nor was there a movement made by the 
native population. All were subdued in presence of the 
king. Nota sword was drawn ; and to show that he came con- 
scious of power and with a desire of using moral rather than 
physical means, he directed a national synod of bishops to be held 
in Cashel in the early part of the year 1172. Most of the Irish 
princes personally took the oath of fealty to Henry; and even 
Roderick O’Connor, supreme King of Ireiand, having submitted 
by proxy, the Irish bishops had no difficnlty in following his 





* Besides their intrinsic marks of authenticity, the most competent 
authorities have pronounced these writings genuine. Vide Canciani, 
“ Leges Barbarorum,” &c., vol. iv. 
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example. They appended their signatures to the account of the 
synod and of the general submission to Henry II., which they 
transmitted to Pope Alexander III. 

Henry, having learnt that the Papal legates before visiting him 
with ecclesiastical censures, were willing to give him ahearing, 
gladly hastened out of Ireland to Normandy for the purpose of 
exculpating himself of any participation in the murder of St. 
Thomas. He had the more confidence as he could appeal to his 
zeal in carrying out the mission in Ireland which he had sought 
from Adrian IV. The “ Analecta” (p. 370) states that “it is 
beyond the reach of controversy there was not a word uttered at 
the Synod of Cashel about Adrian’s grant.” For this statement 
an atom of proof is not given. The very opposite is to my mind 
certain. There is reason for judging that the grant of Adrian 
was known to McMurrough inasmuch as he did what other 
princes in their mutual disputes had never done previously—apply 
for the interference of an English monarch. The several synods 
held immediately before the invasion would look as if the Church 
had been anxious to remove all grounds of complaint or foreign 
interference. 

How could we expect that the bishops of a National Church, 
presided over by a Roman legate, would have assembled at the 
bidding of a foreign potentate coming as Henry did to the Irish, 
if he had not spoken of the authority and commission with 
which he was charged? Had he come beating down all opposi- 
tion, and had he commanded individual bishops, with the sword 
at their throats, it is possible they would have been overawed. 
But considering the circumstances under which the bishops met, 
and that Henry lay under the imputation of abetting the murder 
of St. Thomas, it is unlikely that he spoke to the bishops, or 
that they would have obeyed in a matter touching spiritual juris- 
diction, if he had not satisfied them as to his authority from Pope 
Adrian. One of the decrees of the synod enjoined that the ritual 
and liturgy of the Irish Church should thenceforth be modelled 
on the English form. Are we to suppose that the Irish Church 
surrendered its national customs and rites at the suggestion of a 
layman without an intimation of the Pope’s will? If so, the 
Irish character appears quite different from what it was before or 
after under like circumstances. But if we could believe that the 
bishops as Celts forgot their tenaciousness of old customs, or 
their firmness as ecclesiastics, by moulding the national discipline 
at the will of a lay dictator, what of the Roman legate who pre- 
sided at the council? Henry fled in terror from his own here- 
ditary possessions, awed by the majesty and power of Rome as 
represented by foreign legates; and are we to believe that he 
dared to overawe and degrade that Roman power as represented 
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in an Irish legate standing on his own mountain heath? Are 
we to suppose that the majesty of Rome was degraded in the 
pusillanimity of a legate in convening and presiding at a council 
without reference to him whose ambassador he was? Forbid the 
thought! 

Furthermore, John of Salisbury, in a work which was in the 
hands of all, stated that twelve years previously he had received 
the privilege for Henry. For all these reasons I must believe, 
till I get strong proof to the contrary, that the grant of Adrian 
was fully made known; and a tittle of such proof has not been 
forthcoming. 

Moreover, Pope Alexander III. on receiving an account of the 
Synod of Cashel wrote to King Henry, to the Irish bishops, and 
to the Irish princes. The Pope’s letters, which are preserved in 
the ‘‘ Black Book of the Exchequer,’ in reply to the bishops, 
allude to the signs of improvement and to the diminution of 
prevalent abuses as stated by them, as if a moral mission rather 
than a conquest had been the King’s ambition. The letter to 
the Irish princes alludes to the peace and tranquillity which they 
would henceforth enjoy, as if unrest had been their curse. The 
letter to the King alludes to his sins, stating that as it was to 
obtain pardon for his sins he undertook the mission, so should he 
proceed in the same course for their further remission. On the 
other hand, Henry, so far from being proved guilty of the murder 
of St. Thomas, was declared innocent of any participation in it. 
This, coupled with services in the cause of order in Ireland, dis- 
posed the Pope the more to give a letter confirmatory of the 
privilege of Adrian. Henry was a changed man. Instead of 
supporting, as he had done, an anti-Pope against Alexander III, 
he swore fealty to him for his own crown, promised the redress of 
all grievances at home and to join in a crusade against the 
infidel abroad. The result was the confirmatory brief of Alex- 
ander III. :—“ Inasmuch as things granted on good reasons 
by our predecessors are to be allowed, ratified, and confirmed, we, 
following the example of the venerable Pope Adrian, and looking 
to the realization of our own wishes, do confirm the donation of 
the kingdom of Ireland made by him to you; reserving to St. 
Peter and the Church of Rome the yearly revenue of one penny 
out of every house in [reland as in England; and provided that 
the barbarous people of Ireland be reformed, &c.” 

As bearing on the genuineness of this document it may be 
observed that the letter written by Pope Alexander to the King 
on receipt of the account of the Cashel Synod, reminds him in 
the last paragraphs that the authority of the Roman Church over 
islands is, as he acknowledged, different from that over continents, 
and expresses a hope that the privileges of St. Peter would be 
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cared for in said land. The Pope, writing a congratulatory letter 
to the King, could not decently do more than allude to the Peter 
pence and the King’s own admission, in his letter to Pope Adrian, 
in applying for the privilege, of the Pope’s more immediate 
authority over islands than over the mainland. 

Now the adversaries who have to admit the genuineness of these 
letters must acknowledge that there is a delicate allusion, the more 
telling as made only by the way, to the main features in Pope 
Adrian’s letter of grant. Then there is mention more than once 
of the atoning nature of the King’s expedition to Ireland, which 
indirectly, but the more unsuspiciously on that account, brings out 
the motive which prompted the King as stated in his letter to 
Adrian, when he applied for the privilege of coming to Ireland— 
the very grounds on which the King had applied to Pope Adrian 
for the privilege. Previous and subsequent documents dwell on 
the unbridled licentiousness mentioned in Pope Alexander’s 
letter.* 

Moreover, the charge of eating meat in mid-Lent is glanced at 
in the letter. Now, one would think that this was a charge least 
likely to be made against the Irish, owing to their hereditary 
severity of discipline. Yet though not alluded to by any ecclesi- 
astical historian, the charge is more or less borne out by original 
documents. The “Leabhar Breac” (p. 90) states that Lent began 
on the Sunday previous to Passion Sunday. This practice was 
limited probably either to a small district or a short period. 

The charge of want of respect for ecclesiastical persons is fully 
sustained by contemporaneous authority. The Annals of the 
Four Masters come with their corroborative testimony. A synod 
was held in the year 1158, at Brimactigue. Twenty-five bishops 
attended, and the Papal Legate presided. The Church was 
endeavouring to ward off the impending blow on the nation by 
doing its own part. But how do its children co-operate? The 
Annalists inform us that while the Connaught bishops were on 
their way to the synod, they were plundered and beaten, and two 
of their followers killed by the soldiers of the King of Leinster. 
The bishops had to return home. 

While the Pope, in his letter to the English monarch, con- 
gratulates him on conquering a kingdom which the Roman 
eagles never overshadowed, he delicately compliments the L[rish 
princes on voluntarily submitting to his sway, the more so as he 
anticipated peace and order for their land, the want of which by 
internecine slaughter (mutua cade), he deplored in his letter to 





* “ Velut effrenes per campum licentia ducerentur.” Theiner, “Vetera 
Monumenta,” ad an. 1290. 
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Henry,* and winds up by exhorting them to a loyal observance 
of the fealty which they promised on oath.f 

The Pope, in writing to the Legate and Irish bishops, con- 
gratulates them on the nascent diminution of the prevalent abuses. 
The existence of these, he stated, was put beyond doubt by the 
bishops’ letters, as well as by other authentic testimonies. In fact, 
the substance of the confirmatory letter of Alexander III. is given 
in his letters to the several parties; so that those who admit the 
genuineness of the latter cannot consistently deny that of the 
former. 

I have dwelt on these documents not so much for the purpose 
of pointing out how they mutually support each other, as of 
showing the ground for anxiety on the part of the Holy See in 
regard to Ireland. It is idle to say that the Pope was misin- 
formed on Irish affairs. It is no less idle to point to some worthy 
ecclesiastics who were Pope Adrian’s teachers on the continent. 
Adrian’s information, as Pope, was derived from the report of 
Cardinal Paparo, who presided at the National Synod only three 
years previously to the letter of privilege. Colgan, the author 
of “ Acts of the Irish Saints,” takes the same view of the situa- 
tion. No one was better acquainted with the history of his 
country. The Order, of which he was a distinguished member, 
came to Ireland within fifty years of the coming of King Henry 
himself. Colgan inherited its earliest traditions, had unrolled 
before him every manuscript extant which told Ireland’s story. 
He drew a picture of the glories of its ancient Church almost too 
bright, one would dream, to be realized on this side of the grave; 
still his estimate of the Ireland of the twelfth century corresponds 
with that of the Popes. He represents the nation as tottering to 
its fall, society as almost unhinged from dissensions, and the 
Church, once so glorious, as in a state of decay.t When the 
clannish elements offer no prospect of cementing into a nation; 
when the liberty of priest and bishop as such, as has been the case 
more than once, is hampered under any form of government; he 
is a public benefactor who restores to the Church and society the 
freedom and blessings for which they exist. In the mind even 
of an Irish Pope a change from a suicidal, elective monarchy to a 
hereditary form, not to speak of higher interests, might be a 





* Vide “ Regesta Nich, iv.,” Ep, 155, “ pacem inter eos solicite conser- 
vando.” 

+ “Liber Scaccarii,” fol. 96. 

t “Acta Sanctorum Hiberniw.” “Et hac misera reipublice facies 
stetit in suis promiscuis motibus donec regnum in se divisum et dissidiis 
excidio imminens tandem patuerit externis viribus et facilem Anglo 
sub-annum 1171 ... . quibusdam tum populi proceribus eum adsciscen- 
tibus .... rei Catholicz languentis.” 
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rich compensation for a change of dynasty. And considering 
the development given to the arts and civilization under Norman 
rule, and the encouragement held out to holy and learned men 
—to the Lanfrancs and Anselms—Pope Adrian might very 
naturally calculate on the like good results from Norman sway 
in Ireland. 

There are those who do not care to comprehend the quasi- 
feudatory relations to which the constitutional law of the Middle 
Ages gave rise in reference to the Pope and European States. If 
they will view society, then, not through the jurisprudence and 
the spirit which moulded and animated it, but in the light of the 
nineteenth century, let them at all events take a correct survey 
of its outward framework. In such a light let us view the social 
state of Ireland in the twelfth century. One would think that 
the Irish nation, after centuries of fierce struggle with the North- 
men, who were eventually crushed in the year 1014, would sigh 
for repose or apply itself to the reconstruction of ‘society and the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. But no: annalists tell us that in 
this very year a battle was fought between the sons of Brian 
Boroimhe. Allowing a hundred years to our countrymen to 
divide the spoils won from the Danes, to compose their own 
differences, and settle down to quiet work, let us confine our 
survey to the fifty years immediately preceding the privilege given 
by Adrian IV. Let our guides be no other than the native 
provincial annalists. Well, they inform us that the aim of the 
head kings—whether O’Briens, O’Neils, or O’Connors—was not 
to harmonize discordant elements, but to depose weak or obnoxious 
provincial kings, and substitute for them their own children or 
dependents. Fighting, plunder, harrying, and burning were the 
order of the day. Sacred buildings and consecrated persons 
were deemed fit objects of clannish outrage. In the year 1115 
the stone church of Ardbreacan, “ with its full of people,” with 
many other churches, was burnt. The King of Connaught in 
1121 made war on Desmond, and “ preyed on the country and 
churches from Maghfemin to Tralee.’ ‘Trim, with its churches, 
in 1128, was burnt. In the year 113i, the King of Fercall 
was burnt in the church of Raithin; and in 1133, Lusk, “ with 
its full of people,” was burnt; together with its relies. 

When the dictates of humanity and the voice of religion were 
disregarded, we can easily imagine what a wreck was made 
of morality. In the year 1135, McMurrough, King of Leinster, 
forced the successor of St. Bridget, the Abbess of Kildare, from 
her convent, and compelled her to marry one of his followers. In 
the year 1153, just after Cardinal Paparo left Ireland, McMur- 
rough carried away the wife of O’Rorke of Brefney; and what 
throws a more sickening light over the ghastly scene is that her 
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unmanly brother suggested the unwomanly infidelity. During 
the fifty years through which we had the courage to wade, Irish 
annalists chronicle the deposition, with its disturbing conse- 
quences, of thirty kings or princes, the slaying of 113 lords or 
princes, and the fighting of 140 battles of a national or provincial 
character. Let us learn the effects of one of these from the 
Annals of the Four Masters. They tell us that in the year 1151 
there was a battle between Munster men and Connaught men 
with the men of Meath and Leinster. Of the Munster men alone 
there fell in battle 7,000! But perhaps no less touching and 
eloquent is the remark of the annalist on the same year “ that 
the lord of Luigne died on his bed ; for he was under the laws of 
St. Ciaran.” 

This state of things continued down to 1155. Hence the 
annalists had to tell us that during the year 1154 four lords or 
princes were slain ; that the fleet of Turlogh O’Connor swept the 
northern seas, plundering Tirconnell and Inishowen, with dread- 
ful slaughter on both sides ; that an army was led from the north 
by the O’Lochlain, who banished the O’ Reilleys from the princi- 
pality of Brefney, and destroyed the crops; that the said Turlogh 
O’Connor went on a predatory excursion, in which his son was 
slain ; that a battle was fought between the O’Briens and people 
of Carlow, in which the chief of the O’ Nowlans fell; that Tiernan 
O’Rorke led a devastating army into Leinster, plundering 
churches and the whole country ; that the people of Melsinna 
were plundered by the great Melseachlan of Meath, and after- 
wards hunted with their chief into Connaught ; that Desmond 
preyed on the Dalgais, and that the Dalcassians preyed on 
Desmond ; that Deorah O’Flann put out the eyes of his son for 
assuming the lordship of Hi-Tuirtre; that Deorah himself was 
banished into Connaught by the O’Lochlan; and that the chief 
of Colleymore was done to death even at the very door of the 
church of Birr. Such was the programme gone through in one 
year.* With such evidence before us, how literally true appears 
the statement, which otherwise might be termed a poetic fight 
for the moment in the chronicler, “that all Ireland was a trembling 
sod ;” and he might have added, with as much truth, that it was. 
a vast human shambles. Was such a state of things to continue 
for ever ? 

The letter of privilege of Pope Adrian and the confirmatory 
one by Pope Alexander have been quoted by contemporaneous 
historians. The Pope who gave the letter confirmatory of the 
first privilege reproduces it substantially in his Pontifical letter, 
so that though there should have been no mention of these 





* “ Annals of Four Masters,” sub an. 1154. 
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documents subsequently, yet we could not doubt the existence of 
the privilege. On the other hand, if we suppose every trace of 
these original documents had perished, as well as all allusion to 
them by contemporaneous writers, but that a constant, universal 
tradition prevailed, and one embodied into every variety of docu- 
ment, no unprejudiced person could avoid believing in the exist- 
ence of the original grants. 

But when the substance of the original privilege is 
preserved, even to the very words, and the testimonies of con- 
temporaneous authorities are produced and corroborated by evi- 
dence furnished by Irish, English, and Roman documents, there 
surely are no grounds for reasonable doubt. It were to intro- 
duce universal pyrrhonism to doubt what so many various and 
widely scattered documents assert. Chronicles and Rolls of Par- 
liament, collections of Councils from Labbe to Hefele, Cardinals as 
represented by Pole and Baronius, Nuncios speaking through 
Rinuccini,* Gallicans of whom Bossuet was mouthpiece, and who, 
when not able to deny the privilege, fiercely attacked the princi- 
ples of which it was the outcome, Protestants represented by the 
learned Ussher, Bullaries of Pontiffs down to the latest edition, 
ecclesiastical historians from Natalis Alexander to Lingard— 
all agree in maintaining the authenticity of the privilege of 
Adrian. As a specimen of the allusions made to the letter of 
grant from Pope Adrian by subsequent Popes in their Bullaries, 
I select the following from Pope Paul IV., on the occasion 
of raising Ireland to the rank of a kingdom in the year 1153. 
“Ever since the Kingdom of England obtained the dominion 
of this island through the Apostolic See, the English Kings 
have had the custom of taking the title simply of lords of 
Ireland.” That of lord is the very title which Adrian IV. 
recommended to be given to Henry II. This entry from the 
Bull of Paul IV. is taken from the latest edition of the Bullary. 
And with such evidence before them there are those who, while 
admitting the authenticity of the plays of Terence, or the “ Ana- 
basis” of Xenophon, affect to doubt that of the grant of Adrian ! 

The work at the head of this article is a treatise of 125 folio 
pages, and its aim is to establish that Pope Adrian, so far from 
countenancing the invasion of Ireland, positively opposed it in 
a letter written in the year 1159. ‘The treatise includes articles 
and arguments of those who deny the authenticity of the grant. 
Though the writer in the “Analecta” affects to be confident that 
the evidence he has produced will at once destroy all belief in 
the asserted privilege of Adrian, still he undertakes to attack it 
piecemeal. While he is ready to come down with one fell swoop 





* “ Nunziatura,” p. 256. 
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and take the position by storm, he does not disdain the slower 
method of sapping. Before stating, then, the novel theory in 
the “ Analecta,” I shall briefly notice the principal objections in 
it against the grant of Adrian. 

The writer states that the privilege of Adrian speaks of 
Henry as entering Ireland, and contends that the word enter 
supposes the king already landed; and then concludes that the 
privilege was made out, not in the year 1155, but in 1172, when 
Henry was in Ireland and determined on entering or pene- 
trating it. Without insisting that writers who describe 
Henry’s first advent to Ireland as an entrance, I refer the writer 
to the true letter of refusal from Adrian as he states, and he 
will see (p. 379) that himself gives the word (intrave) and 
applies it to the invasion or entrance on the soil of Ireland: 
therefore the use of the word is no proof of forgery. 

While his objection turns on verbal criticism, the learned bishop 
of Ossory, whose treatise the ‘Analecta’? embodies, objects to 
the whole sentence and the idea connected with it. This illus- 
trious writer (p. 378) states that the description of the barbarity 
of the country as sketched in Adrian’s letter would suit the 
year 1172, that the country was not verging on barbarism in 
1155, the year of the grant, but was in a flourishing condition, as 
Adrian could learn from Irish masters, and that three years’ 
war from 1169 made the country in 1172 fit for the description 
given of it in Pope Adrian’s letter. 

I have said enough already on the awful state of the country 
in 1]55. It is idle to put what the Pope might have learnt as 
a schoolboy in the balance against what he really learnt from 
his legates. 

If in 1172 the country had fallen, as asserted, to such a state 
of barbarism, how is it that the Irish bishops stated that the 
evils were on the decrease? If the country was in such a 
flourishing state in 1155, how is it that we find the Connaught 
bishops hunted home from the National Synod? How is it 
that native annalists give such a description of 1154 as to make 
one’s flesh creep in horror? Howisit that the same description 
—barbaries paganorum”—is given in what the “ Analecta” 
contends to be the true letter ? 

The illustrious writer quoted in the “Analecta”(p. 371) objects 
to John of Salisbury’s testimony, inasmuch as he had stated in 
the year 1160 that the ring of investiture given by the Pope was 
preserved in the public archives with the grant itself : “ usque in 
hodiernam diem.” The writer maintains that “the hand of 
the impostor is manifestly seen in this ‘even to this day.’” 
The phrase, it is said, could refer only to a long period, and the 
period between the alleged grant in 1155 to 1160 was very short. 
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Firstly, the writer strains a point; for in my copy of the 
“ Metalogicus” I do not read wsque “all along or even,” but 
“to this day,” ad hodiernam diem. It is admitted that about 
the same length of time elapsed between the death of our 
Saviour and the Gospel of St. Matthew as intervened between 
the grant of Adrian and mention of it by John of Salisbury. 
Now St. Matthew, writing about the potter’s field purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver, states that the “field is called 
the field of blood even to this day ”—an interval of about seven 
years (Matt. xxviii. 8). 

Again (xxviii, 15), speaking of the bribes given by the Jewish 
priests to the soldiers, that they would say that Christ’s body 
was stolen while they were asleep, the Evangelist says ‘‘ that this 
word spread abroad even to the present day.” 

The case is made much clearer by the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxi. 31). St. Luke states that the Jews, seizing St. Paul, 
drew him out of the Temple, and that the doors were at once 
shut; and as they were about to kill him it was told to the 
tribune of the band. This happened in the year 58, and St. 
Paul, alluding to it in the Acts (xxvi. 21) in the year 6), said, 
in his memorable discourse before King Agrippa, “ For this 
cause the Jews, when I was in the Temple, having apprehended 
me, went about to kill me; but by the help of “God aided, I 
stand unto this very day.” Thus the phrase is applied by the 
sacred writer to an interval of only two years. 

It is made matter of objection in the “ Analecta” (p. 370) that 
the remarks made by John of Salisbury, at the end of a meta- 
physical treatise, in reference to the grant of Adrian, look like an 
interpolation. ‘These remarks occupy only a few short paragraphs. 
After finishing his treatise, and while contemplating the evils 
caused by schism, the great loss sustained in the death of his 
familiar friend, Pope Adrian, and his own grief at the sickness of 
his spiritual father, Archbishop Theobald, what wonder that John 
should indulge in a few reflections, should allude to the kindness 
of Pope Adrian in having given the privilege at his request, 
though, or perhaps because, that privilege was a dead letter in 
the castle of Winchester ? Acknowledged on all hands as was his 
great familiarity with the Pope, still one might fear an exaggera- 
tion in the matter if he did not state that ther ring and privilege had 
been brought to the King. And where is the matter for marvel 
that at the end of a book he left a note of sincere friendship, which 
delicacy prevented him from doing during the lifetime of the Pope? 

Here is acase in point. Chevalier Artaud, while finishing the 
Life of Pope Innocent III.,* was quoting the testimony of 
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Gregory XVI., as expressed in the “Triumph of the Church and 
the Holy See,” in praise of Innocent, when news came of the 
former’s death. He breaks off the life of Innocent, and gives a 
sketch of the Pontiff of whose death he had just heard, and thus 
blended the twelfth with the nineteenth century. 

So again if we look into the “ Leabhar Breac,” we find that 
the Irish writer, after giving the martyrdom of St. John Baptist, 
and the legend of the Seven Sleepers, suddenly hears of the death 
of the Earl of Clanricarde, and at once forgetting the past, is thus 
absorbed in the world around him :— 


And they are in affliction to-day in Clanricarde for the death of 
their chief and lord who died yesterday, This was Ulick, the first 
of the race of Ulick, who was styled earl, from the red earl down to 
this; and this lamentation is not without cause to them, for such was 
the goodness of that man, that they had no herdsman in charge of 
their cows and chattels; and it is the general saying of all that they 
know not how they shall be able to protect their chattels now that 
they know no way by which to escape, or asylum of retreat open to 
them, while wars press on them on all sides. 


Now on the death of a petty chief the writer interrupted his 
narrative, and penned the obituary notice. Having no available 
space he wrote around the margin of the sheet. It was the 


natural expression of sadness and gratitude. No one suspects 
forgery in it, because it comes not in collision with any pet theory. 
But John of Salisbury, one of the finest characters morally and 
intellectually in the twelfth century, because he pays a tribute of 
gratitude and sorrow, not on a suspicious margin, but at the 
close of his book, to departed worth and friendship, is suspected 
of forgery ! 

Seeing the worthlessness of all previous objections against the 
grant of Adrian, the writer in the “Analecta” comes forward with 
the new theory. He produces a letter of refusal, maintaining 
that it has exclusive reference to Ireland, and argues naturally 
that if this be genuine, all previous letters of grant must have 
been forgeries. We agree with him that there is more than a 
casual similarity not only in idea but in the very words and whole 
sentences. It is contended that while the opening part of the Pope’s 
letter of refusal is retained the body of the letter of grant is forged, 
and that the letter of refusal has been made the ground for the 
forged letter of grant. Weare told that a letter of leave to invade 
Treland was asked by Louis King of France and Henry King of 
England. The writer in the “ Analecta” states that the letter of 
refusal written by Pope Adrian makes mention of a country 
whose initial letter was H, and that this stands for Ireland 
(Hiberniam), and not as all others who have noticed the matter 
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state, for Spain (Hispaniam). The following is the part of the 
letter on which he grounds his theory :— ; 


Adrian, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our most dear 
son in Christ, Louis, the illustrious king of the Franks, health and 
apostolic benediction. Your majesty, very laudably and profitably, while 
anxious about spreading the Christian name on earth and laying up a 
reward of eternal happiness for yourself in heaven, are arranging to 
hasten into Spain with our most illustrious king of the English for the 
purpose of subduing the barbarity of pagans, and subjecting to the 
yoke and sway of Christians, the nations apostate and such as recoil 
from and receive not the truth, And you are busily engaged, in © 
order that this work may have a happy issue, to gather together an army 
and all necessaries for the journey. But in order the more profitably 
to execiite your project you ask the advice and favour of your mother, 
the holy Roman Church It comes to this that it appears neither 
prudent nor safe to enter a foreign land without previously asking the 
advice of the princes and people of that land. You, however, as we have 
heard, without consulting the Church, princes, or people of that land are 
arranging to hasten thitker, which you ought not attempt by any 
means without making certain of its necessity through the princes, 
and without being invited previously by them. Hence, as we heartily 
love your honour and advancement, and would have you attempt 
nothing of the kind without reasonable cause, we advise you by this 
letter to ascertain the will of the Church, its princes, and of its people, 
and take advice from them. 


The writer grounds his argument on the above portion of the 
letter of Pope Adrian in the year 1159. For the first time, I 
suspect, people hear of a king of France having had any designs 
of conquest on Ireland, or that Ireland was sunk so low as to call 
for a crusade. It will surprise many to learn that an insignificant 
island would require the co-operation of two of the most 
powerful monarchs in Europe in order to introduce respect for 
law in Ireland, especially as a few thousand free-lances were 
sufficient in a few years subsequently to invade and make 
permanent acquisitions in Ireland. The ingenious writer does 
not inform us how the monarchs were to divide Ireland between 
them, or whether they were to return home on the accomplish- 
ment of their mission. He hints that King Louis was more 
religious than Henry, that Henry’s views were more worldly, and 
that he made use of Louis in order the more readily to get the 
Pope’s consent. I am afraid the writer gives Henry credit for a 
delicacy of feeling in making a request of his countryman, Pope 
Adrian, to which he has but very little claim. It is putting the 
case too strongly to assert that Louis was made the prime mover 
because Henry naturally feared that a Pope would be slow in 
acceding to the request of his fellow-countryman. One would 
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think that Henry was not influenced by supremely supernatural 
views in his estimate of human things, and that he would 
naturally conclude that the Pope, so far as conscience would 
sanction it, would be disposed to accede to a request of 
a fellow-countryman and friend, and that he would reciprocate 
the feeling entertained towards him, and testified at his 
death. 

It will, no doubt, sound strange to hear that leave should have 
been applied for in order to carry on a crusade in Ireland in 
1159, when at this very time, according to the authorities of 
the “ Analecta” (p. 378) Ireland was in a “ flourishing condition.” 
On the other hand, we know that in a Council held in the year 
1148 decrees were passed with a view of preaching up a crusade 
against the Moors in Spain. This Council of Rheims was so 
representative, at which the Pope himself presided, that some 
historians have styled it a Plenary Council. The deliberations 
turned on Spain, and not a word about Ireland. In the year 
1158 was founded in Spain the military Order of Calatrava, and 
that of Alcantara in the year 1156; and when in the year 1172 
there was question of reconciling Henry II. to the Church, 
owing to his alleged complicity in the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
one of the conditions for absolution was that he should undertake 
a crusade, if called on, against the Moors of Spain. All these 
circumstances lead to the belief, without evidence to the contrary, 
that the letter of Adrian referred to Spain rather than Ireland. 
The letter of Adrian was printed for the first time from an 
original manuscript in the year 1611 by Bongars, and while 
Spain is the country mentioned, not a word about Ireland. 
About thirty years afterwards it was published from another 
manuscript by Duchesne, and of Spain alone mention is made. 
Every subsequent historian, from Bouquet to Natalis Alexander, 
mentions Spain as the country in question. 

The writer in the ‘ Analecta” relies principally on internal 
evidence, while he claims the testimony of a contemporaneous 
chronicler. The continuator of Sigebert, he says, alludes to the 
preparations of Henry II. for invading Ireland in 1177. “ Henry, 
King of England, puffed up with pride, and usurping things not 
conceded, striving for things he had no business to mind, 
prepared ships, and called together the soldiers of his kingdom 
to conquer Ireland.” The “ Analecta” italicizes the words “not 
conceded,” to show that the king was setting about what was not 
conceded to him by the Pope. Now it is very questionable if the 
annalist, speaking of things not allowed in the year 1172, refers 
to what took place in the year 1159, when Henry was refused, as 
is asserted, leave to invade Ireland. There were many things 
done unlawfully during these twelve eventful years by Henry 
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which the annalist could have referred to besides the alleged 
refusal of a grant twelve years before. Did not encroachments 
on the Church which Jed up to the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
take place? Could not the annalist have referred to these scenes 
as having taken place only the previous year? Could not the 
words “ not conceded” (non concessa) mean something besides 
the refusal of a request in the ordinary sense? Frederick II. 
indulged in the very like usurpations as Henry II. The same 
Pope Adrian, writing to him on his encroachments on the 
spiritual domain, reminds him of the favour conferred on him 
when he received the crown at his own hands, and concludes with 
an advice and warning: ‘‘ Come to your senses, then, we advise 
you. We fear lest your nobility, while grasping at what has 
not been conceded, lose what has been conceded.”* Ecclesias- 
tical historians have remarked that the words “conceded” and 
“not conceded” in the twelfth century in this connection meant 
what was “lawful and unlawful.” Therefore the “ Analecta’” 
does not and cannot prove that the words of the annalist meant 
arefusal of a request. 

But the writer may be more fortunate in his argument 
founded on the nature of the letter itself. He says that it 
supplies seven distinct points which preve that the letter could 
not apply to Spain, and ranges his argument under seven heads, 
while he devotes seven others to prove that the letter must refer 
to Ireland solely. 

1. It is maintained that the Pope speaks of a “ land” and not 
akingdom. Spain had not only one, but three kingdoms, while 
Treland was always spoken of officially as a land or country down 
to the sixteenth century. 

But is it a fact that Ireland was never called a kingdom? 
Did not King John, in a very solemn document, speak of the 
“kingdom” of Ireland? He promised to pay 1,000 marks out 
of the kingdom of England and the “kingdom” of Ireland. 
The confirmatory letter of Alexander III. to Henry II. is a very 
official document ; and in that the Pope, aliuding to the grant 
of his predecessor, speaks of the kingdom granted to you (regna 
vobis indulto). Again, the same Pope, in a letter to Henry IL., 
dated Sept. 20, 1172, congratulates him on having acquired a 
“kingdom.” So, too, the agreement between Roderick O’Connor 
and Henry II. brings out the use of the word “kingdom” as 
applied to Ireland. For it is stated that Henry II. attached 
most firmly Roderick to himself by making his kingdom feuda- 
tory to himself. In the fourth year of the Pontificate of 





* Labbe, col. 1149, “ Resipisce, ergo, resipisce tibi consulimus .. . 
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Innocent III., he addressed the clergy of the cathedral churches 
of the kingdom of Connavght,* and advised them to respect the 
king’s voice in their elections. Again, in the year 1221, Pope 
Honorius had to interpose between the Archbishop of Cashel 
and the English monarch. The Pope spoke of the various dis- 
putes in the kingdom of England and the kingdom of Ireland, 
and of the common law in England and that in the “ kingdom” 
of Ireland. It would be impossible, as it is unnecessary, to refer to 
the numberless instances in which the word “kingdom” was 
applied to Ireland. It was applied by popes and princes in the 
most official communications. 

On the other hand, the term “land” was applied to Spain. 
Thus the ecclesiastical historian, Bzovius, speakingt of the recon- 
ciliation of Henry II., says that one of the conditions was that 
he should go to free that “land” (Spain) from pagans. 
In good truth the Pope, in the letter under consideration, 
alluding to the unfortunate crusade to Jerusalem, speaks 
of the country as a “land” (terra), though ruled by the 
Mahommedan sovereigns. The Pope, in speaking of a country, 
considered it in its physical character, and abstracted from its 
form of government. He need not have considered whether it 
was a monarchy or not; whether it was a limited monarchy or 
otherwise. It was sufficient for his purpose to speak of the 
country, and abstract from its moral attributes. It is not true, 
then, as a matter of fact, that Ireland had been exclusively 
designated by “land” (tev7a) up to the sixteenth century ; or 
that the term “kingdom” was exclusively applied to Spain. 
Why, without looking abroad, in the letter quoted by the 
“ Analecta,” the words “ land” and “kingdom” are used indiscri- 
minately (prius necessitatem terre per principes illius regni 
inspicias). The Pope, in alluding to a country, found it conve- 
nient to abstract from its form of government. Thus Henry, son 
of Alphonsus, Count of Portugal, having defeated five Moorish 
kings in so many battles in the year 1139, was proclaimed King 
by the army. He was addressed as such by the Pope subse- 
quently ; but because the King of Castile would have him a 
dependant on his crown, he made a complaint at the Council of 
Rheims of his rights being trenched on by the Pope. The Pope 
explained by saying that,in giving him the title of King, he did not 
intend to curtail the rights of the Castilian crown. At all events, 
historical facts make it certain that neither the term “and” (tera) 
was applied exclusively to Ireland, nor that of “kingdom” to Spain. 

2. It is maintained the country in question had a hierarchy 
eapable of free deliberation, and of being consulted, a hierarchy 
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which exercised influence on political questions. It is added 
that Spain was composed of two camps—one Christian and the 
other infidel. The Christians in the infidel part were not free to 
meet, and therefore the letter could not apply to that part, and 
that the Christian part did not require help. 

There is confusion or inconsistency in the remarks of the 
writer in the “ Analecta.” He takes his stand in the Christian 
or infidel camp as it suits him. Could not the hierarchy in the 
Christian part have a voice in the affairs of their afflicted 
brethren? -Was not there a Primate at Toledo? When the 
Kingdom of Portugal was established in 1139, did it not give 
rise to a question of the spiritual authority of Toledo? Could 
not the same happen on the acquisition of further territory from 
the Moors? Should not the writer in the “ Aualecta” remember 
that the Church does not surrender its rights even though they 
may be in abeyance through the temporary possession of them 
by pagans? Does she not daily give titles to her ministers 
in infidel districts—in partibus infidelium? Pope Nicholas 
claimed this very Spain as a feudatory, and as_ peculiarly 
belonging to St. Peter, though it had been for a long time in 
possession of the infidel.* Should not the Primate and the other 
bishops in like manner extend their views to the time when the 
Cross would replace the Crescent on even to Granada and the 
Straits of Gibraltar? 

And touching the allusion to influence on political matters, 
could not the Spanish hierarchy have a voice in such questions ? 
The Irish hierarchy had not a predominating influence. Owing 
to the divisions of the kingdom and the desolating influence of 
elanship, the Irish Church, to the detriment of nationality, was 
hampered in its action. Even in ecclesiastical matters where 
was the central power strong and constant and willing to see to 
the executions of canons however excellent? The earliest 
allusicn in Irish documents which is made to the possession of 
Ireland by the English, connects it with the plundering of the 
property of a Cardinal who had come from Rome with certain 
instructions. For a long time the clergy, to their great relief, 
had been freed in Ireland from the necessity of joining the 
military expeditions of their chiefs; in fact the Irish clergy, 
except those cases in which the lay and ecclesiastical influence was 
centred in the same person, had little importance in civil questions. 

The case was otherwise in Spain. The clergy of Spain had a 
strong title to such a privilege, if such it could be called. They 
contributed more largely to the public expenses than those in any 
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other country in Europe. The learned Duchesne gives an 
interesting letter which Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis, 
received, It describes a battle which had been fought between 
Christians and Saracens. The Abbot of Citeaux with the great 
captains led the van; all the bishops and clergy and religious 
orders were in the second rank.* The Order of Calatrava took 
its rise from the fact that the Abbot of Citeaux undertook its 
defence in the year 1158. King Alphonso gave to Martin, 
Primate of Toledo, the command of the army, and all his 
grandees as his council, and the result was that he returned full 
of booty and glory.t For these several reasons the writer in 
the “ Analecta” might recognize more political influence in Spain 
than in Ireland in the year 1159. 

3. It is maintained that “there were several princes, and not 
merely a single monarch in the country in question.” 

But Ireland was not singular in that respect. There were the 
princes of Arragon, Navarre, Portugal, and prince of Castile, 
who was styled by some, in courtesy, Emperor of Spain. It is 
said that the Pope would have known and mentioned the names 
of Spanish princes if there was question of them. But was 
the Pope to remember their respective names and titles? Was 
he to give the title of Emperor to one who did not cwn a fourth 
of Spain to the displeasure of the recognized Emperor? Was 
he, on the other hand, to disoblige the King of Castile by with- 
holding from him a title which courtesy sometimes gave him? 
Therefore his not mentioning by name the princes nor their 
titles has not a shadow of proof that the Pope did not know 
them. He gave them the title of princes which was sometimes 
given even to Emperors. 

4. The “ Analecta” insists that the letter of Adrian required 
that the people should be consulted, and that it is to attribute 
great folly to the Pope to have the people of Spain consulted as 
to the necessity of foreign intervention. 

The last answer would meet this assertion. The writes goes 
on the assumption that only those immediately under the 
Moorish yoke had a voice in the matter. Besides, if the writer 
throws his eyes down to the body of the letter he will see that 
the Pope attributed the reverses of a former crusade to the Holy 
Land to the neglect of the very means which he suggests 
(tnconsulto populo terra). When, then, Pope Adrian before 
preaching a crusade in favour of Spain, recommends the people 
to be consulted, we do not intend to charge him with s¢lliness, 
but set down the advice to deep wisdom. 





* “Tn secunda acie fuerunt omnes Episcopi et clerici et omnes ordines,” 
Liv. p. 447. 
t “ Mariana,” lib. vii. ch. 28. 
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5. “It is stated that the great majority of the inhabitants 
professed Christianity, otherwise the Pontiff could not make 
mention of the Church of the land ; for this leads us to suppose 
that the ecclesiastical hierarchy embraced the entire land, though 
some pagans and apostates remained but did not form a body or 
government; however, there is no question of a country 
tyrannized over by infidels against whom a crusade ought to be 

reached.” 

The writer of the above deals in assertions, and tries to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. How can paganism and apostasy 
be applied to Ireland? Suppose, if you will, any amount of 
barbarity in the Irish, how could they be called pagans and 
apostates? It is no fair explanation to say that they acted as 
apostates. The letter styles them simply apostates. Bad as 
the Irish may be allowed to have heen, they were subject to 
Christian princes ; how, then, with any truth could it be contem- 
plated to subject them to the yoke of Christians? How, even 
on the supposition of savage habits of life, could the Irish be 
styled apostates? It has never been heard of that they fell 
away from Christianity. It has never been heard of that there 
were infidels during the twelfth century in Ireland “ who rejected 
the faith.” It is no answer to say that their lives if not their 
profession were pagan. The Pope, in a solemn document, calls 
the people—the entire people, for he makesnoexception—apostates 
and pagans. What warrant is there for stating that they were 
in a minority? They were not few, they existed in hordes; they 
formed a nation, ay, nations (gentes apostatrices). And then 
the writer in the “ Analecta” undertakes to show that this 
picture could not apply to Spain. He does so by asking us, 
“ How could the Moors, not being idolaters, exhibit the qualities 
of pagans of whom Pope Adrian speaks. Where in Spain find 
apostates?” (p. 271.) And so the “ Analecta” would have us 
seek for pagans and apostates in Ireland rather than in Spain! He 
judges the Moors, as not being idolaters, more removed than the 
Irish from paganism. It is too bad. It is to be feared that we 
do not attach the same meaning to paganism. The writer, it 
should be kept in mind, undertook to show that not only the 
terms of the letter applied to Ireland, but that also they could 
not apply to Spain. The Moors were pagans as understood in 
the twelfth century. If the writer looks into the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (“ Decretals,” lib. v. tit. vi.) he will see that 
Saracens and pagans are convertible terms. And in another 
passage it is stated that Christian writers call all those idolaters 
and pagans who never received the Christian faith (bid. ch. 10). 
Hence the Pope makes a distinction between those who received 
the faith and fell away (Apostatrices) from it, and those who 
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refused to receive it. There were then apostates and pagans in 
the canonical sense. We are free to admit that the term 
‘*‘ pagans” in its primary signification either with pagans before 
Christianity or with Christians in the sixth century did not 
apply to the Moors, but in using language we must understand 
it in its conventional sense ; and that Mahommedans were called 
pagans in the twelfth century is beyond all reasonable doubt.* 

The “‘ Analecta” asks, where in Spain find apostates? Does 
the writer imagine that the original followers of the false prophet 
who crossed from the Arabian deserts were not reinforced in 
subduing and colonizing Africa and the south of Europe? 
Ought we not suspect that of the thousands taken captives of 
every age and condition some became apostates ? 

Where find apostates in Spain? Does the writer in the 
** Analecta” remember that after the first decisive battle with the 
Saracens in Spain, it was an apostate who headed the charge 
which led to the storming of the city and sacrilege of the church 
of Cordova? Does he forget a name familiar to poets, drama- 
tists, and historians—that of Count Julian—in connection with 
apostasy, and the introduction of the Saracen Emir into Spain ? 
Does he forget that, on the return of the same Emir to Damascus, 
young captives of both sexes, ranging from 18,900 to 30,000, fol- 
lowed in his train. While the alternative of ransom was given to 
the males, there was no choice but apostasy to the female captive.t 

If the writer in the “ Analecta” carefully peruses the office of 
“ B. V. M. de Mercede,” descriptive of the Spain of the twelfth 
century, he will change some of his views.{ He will learn that 
the greater and richer part of Spain belonged to the Saracens, 
that they held innumerable Christians in savage bondage, that 
they were called pagans, and that the Christians were in ex- 
treme danger of apostatizing. And while this state of things 
continued for 500 years the “ Analecta” asks, Where find apostates 
in Spain ? 

6. It is stated that the Pope expressed a doubt as to the 
necessity or utility of the crusade, and that therefore it must 
not have been intended against the infidels. 

But it must be acknowledged at all events that there was a 
question of apostates. The people made no demand for help. 
There was no cry raised such as that by Peter the Hermit or 
St. Bernard, detailing the safferings of the Christians, On 





* Vossius’ “Etymologicon,” t. i. p. 420; Du Cange, “ Med. et inf. 
Glossar.” 

t+ Gibbon, vol. ix. ch. 51. ’ 

t Brev. Rom., Sept. 24. “ Innumeri fideles sub immani servitute, maximo 
cum periculo fidei abjurandw . . .. felicior que Hispaniarum pars diro 
Saracenorum jugo .... fideles a potestate paganorum.” 
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that account the Pope wished that Louis should have made him- 
self acquainted with the immediate necessity of the crusade. 
That it was not necessary for checking an aggressive policy of the 
Saracens is made evident by the fact that the Christians were 
daily winning back their own; so that from being a handful 
cooped up in the mountain fastnesses, they had established four or 
five kingdoms at the end of the twelfth century. It would have 
been useful and desirable, indeed, to expel the infidel, but there 
was a question of the utility of the attempt to do so. Asa 
proof of the risk to be incurred, the Pope reminded King Louis 
of the disasters that befell him and the Christian armies for not 
having taken proper precautions in the crusade to the Holy 
Land. It was a bitter but wholesome reminder to Louis. For 
we know that he saved his life only by his courage and climbing 
on a tree ; and that he returned just ten years previously without 
having attained the object of the crusade. The Pope had reason 
to fear that a like result would come of the expedition into 
Spain. This was the more to be feared if the Christian armies 
entered it without an invitation or welcome from the Spanish 
Princes. They might have acted as the Greek Emperor 
Alexius, who is supposed to have supplied the Christians with 
treacherous guides and the Sultan with useful information about 
the plans of the Christians, while King Louis hada narrow 
escape from being taken prisoner by the Greek Emperor. This 
view of the matter brings again before us the absurdity of 
applying the letter to Ireland. A few thousand filibusters 
landed in Ireland, and Ireland in its divided state was unable to 
defeat them. How could there, then, have been any risk to two 
of the most powerful monarchs then in Europe in invading 
Ireland? Not so with Spain. Pope Adrian, who spent many 
happy days in the Monastery of St. Rufus, was well acquainted 
with it. He knew and told, what Napoleon afterwards to his 
cost learnt, that a small army was useless, and that the presence 
of a large was costly, hurtful to the feelings of the natives, and 
could subsist only with difficulty. To this the Pope alluded 
in his letter to King Louis,* 

7. Under the last head of his argument, the writer in the 
“ Analecta” states that there is no instance on record of a Pope 
refusing to preach a crusade against the infidel. 

This reason does not prove what he undertook to prove, that the 
letter must have referred to Ireland. On the other hand, it may 
be said that the crusades were preached up because the Popes 
approved of them. Before this refusal there were only two 





_ * “Ipsi vero principes et populus in tanto apparatu tuo si forte non 
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crusades, and of the disasters that befell the King and his army 
in the last crusade the Pope reminded him. Not only so, but 
he assigned as a cause of the disasters the not having consulted 
the princes of the land to which the Crusaders went. And even 
though there were a rule that the Pope as a general thing would 
sanction a crusade when called for, does he not give a sufficient 
reason in this letter for a departure from the rule? 

The writer in the “ Analecta,” wishing to show that the letter 
does not apply to Spain, divides it into two camps—Christian and 
infidel ; says there were no church, no bishops in the latter 
(p. 271), and that it were simply absurd to require the advice of 
bishops there on the necessity of an expedition. In the next 
sentence he asks, Would not King Louis have alluded to his father- 
in-law, the King of Castile, who asked the intervention, if he 
had written about Spain? In the first case it is supposed that 
the crusade was undertaken for that country, which had no 
bishops, or such as need not be questioned as to their feelings on 
the crusade; in the second supposition, the crusade was asked 
hy those who had a hierarchy and a Christian ruler. It is illogical 
to take one’s stand on contradictory grounds. It is unfair to 
avail of one supposition while claiming the benefit of a second 
whose force consists in ignoring the other. The writer, in sup- 
porting his theory, should let us know whether he speaks of the 
infidel or Christian part of Spain and stick to it. And even 
where he does so, he is hurried into inconsistency of another 
kind, which almost amounts to a change of sides. Thus (p. 264), 
in order to give us some idea of the substance of the Pope's 
letter, he refers to subjecting apostate hordes to the Christian 
yoke, and in endeavouring to fit the description to Ireland, says 
(p. 269) that though the Catholic hierarchy overspread the land, 
yet some pagans remained. 

Behold another instance of confusion, or rather inconsistency. 
The writer asks (p. 355), Would King Louis require permission 
to help his father-in-law, the King of Castile, if there had been 
question of Spain? But he should remember that the permis- 
sion and active co-operation of the Pope was required in the 
letter written to him, not for helping so much the King of 
Castile as King Louis himself, by preaching up the Crusade 
amongst his people, and indulgencing it, and by taking his 
kingdom under the protection of St. Peter during the Crusade. 
Moreover, his argument is intelligible only on the supposition 
that he is dealing with the Christian part of Spain, though when 
drawing out other heads he reasons on the assumption that there 
was question only of the infidel part. In fact, the writer does 
not give us a consistent view of his theory, nor does he himself 
appear to have more fixed views of it. So far as we can judge, 
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his theory is unsubstantial ; so much so, that without subjecting 
it to too much rough handling, one has only to look at it steadily 
and it vanishes. 

The writer in the “ Analecta,” in his endeavour to build up an 
unsubstantial theory, has postulated a scaffolding which cannot 
be allowed him. He says that the letter of refusal from Pope 
Adrian to King Louis was consigned to the Castle of Winchester 
for two reasons : first, that the refusal should remain a secret, and 
that by-and-by it should serve as a model for a forged letter of 
grant. Well, it would appear more prudent to have destroyed 
the letter if the object had been to hush up all rumours of the 
refusal ; and whoever was able to forge a part should have been 
able to forge an entire letter. How has our writer learnt that 
the letter of refusal was placed in Winchester? All who speak 
of Winchester in connection with it, state the letter was one of 
grant. But let this pass. The “Analecta” states the forged letter 
of grant was not to be produced till after the death of Louis VII., 
in 1180, as he was aware of the refusal of Pope Adrian, and 
would expose the forgery, and that the forged letters of grant 
were not made out till after the year 1188. If the letter was 
to be buried in profound secrecy in Winchester, how is it that 
we are told that the annalist of Anchin alluded to the refusal in 
1171? The “Analecta” informs us on his authority that Henry 
was grasping at things not conceded, which, he told us ground- 
lessly, referred to the refusal of Pope Adrian. If the forged 
letter were to be kept a secret till the death of Louis, why not 
have deferred the invasion likewise till then? If Henry II. 
shrunk from appearing to differ in words or writing from the 
wishes of the Pope, why was he not ashamed to do so by his acts 
in invading Ireland during the lifetime of King Louis? If 
Henry II. was at ease as regarded the French King after 1180, 
what of the reigning pontifis? Rome hasalongmemory. Was 
not there in existence the original or a copy of Adrian’s letter ? 
Only thirty-eight years, a short period, elapsed from the sup- 
posed letter of refusal till the supposed forged letter of grant in 
1188. Was there no fear or shame of the Roman Pontiffs ? 
What would be thought at present of the man who would deny 
the establishment of the hierarchy in England thirty years ago 
by Pius IX., or who would assert that he made over the Irish 
nation to the French crown? Would the statement now pass 
without a protest from his successor, or a public comment if it 
could at all be deemed worthy of notice? 

If Henry’s plans required that the refusal of Adrian should 
not be made known, or that the false Bulls framed on it should 
not be published till the year 1188, why does Pope Alexander III. 
write to him in the year 1172, and congratulate him on having 
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conquered a kingdom unapproached by the arms of imperial 
Rome? How account for the secret being kept at the Synod of 
Cashel? Then, again, we know that the letters of privilege from 
Popes Adrian and Alexander were published in Waterford, in 
1175. But the writer in the “Analecta” says, on the authority of 
an illustrious writer, that there could not have been a synod in 
that year, and that Irish annalists make no mention of it.. Why, 
the learned Ware in his “ Annals” mentions the publication at a 
Synod in Waterford. So, too, does Gerald Barry. He came to 
Ireland only eight years after the publication, and he publicly 
stated that the letter of privilege was published at a synod of 
bishops in Waterford. How could he venture to state before all 
Ireland a fact as public if it did not take place? He could not 
deceive on a matter the truth of which was known to thousands, 
and stated by him in a book which was in the hands of all. He 
could not be disposed to deceive ; for, according to the ‘‘Analecta,” 
he honestly believed in the authenticity of the grant. 

So much impertance do I attach to Gerald Barry’s statement, 
that I give up Irish authorities for him. The accurate Leland 
sets the publication of the privilege down tothe year]177. The 
old Irish “ Book of the MacEgans,” referred to by Dr. Keating, 
states that a Cardinal came from Rome with instructions in 
reference to the subjection of Ireland to England in the time of 
Donald O’Brien the Great. This would synchronize with 1177. 
Yet though either date would upset the theory in the “Analecta,” 
I prefer the authority of Gerald Barry. 

And why not a Synod of bishops possible in 1175? The 
“ Analecta,” when it finds Gerald Barry adverse, says, “It is 
useful to consult Hoveden, as he checks the other” (p. 287). Now, 
Hoveden assures us that there was a council held at Windsor on 
the Octave of St. Michael, at which King Henry appointed a 
bishop named Augustine to the diocese of Waterford. It was 
his first appointment in Ireland. The King recommended 
Augustine to the charge of St. Lawrence O’Toole, who, with 
Catholicus of Tuam, was negotiating terms for Roderick 
O’Connor, King of Ireland. The King directed that the con- 
secration should be given by the Archbishop of Cashel. Now 
what was easier than for the archbishops to drop a line to their 
suffragans to meet them in Waterford, where Augustine was to 
be consecrated? The meeting in such circumstances would be 
more feasible than the famous Synod of Cashel in 1172. For 
Roderick had not then submitted personally or definitely, whereas 
the archbishops on the present occasion were after obtaining 
terms which were pleasing to Roderick. The meeting of bishops 
under the circumstances would have been more representative 
than that of Cashel. For at Cashel Armagh was not repre- 
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sented, nor indeed at Waterford. But there is this difference, 
that Gelasius being in Ireland could have been at Cashel, 
while blessed MacConcoille, being on his way to Rome, could 
not have been at Waterford. It is idle then to say that there is no 
authority for speaking of a meeting of bishops in Waterford in 1175. 

And in this connection we are brought on another proof of the 
authenticity of Adrian’s letter. How dare Henry intrude on the 
Irish Church without authority from Rome? How could he 
be thinking of appointing without jurisdiction a bishop to 
Waterford? Like an Attila or Tamerlane, he might have 
overrun the country, and have exacted an unwilling submission 
from an overawed populace, but the Church would have met him 
with a “non possumus.” Within the recollection of persons still 
living the great Napoleon, whose conquering armies bivouacked 
in almost every capital in Europe, and who was keeping at the 
time the head of the Church in prison, could not prevail, in 
1809, on the French bishops to give institution or consecration to 
the bishops designated by him. The Church was as jealous of its 
rights in the twelfth century as in the nineteenth. How could 
the Archbishop of Cashel give institution to one not duly 
appointed? In looking into the “Corpus Juris Canonici,” I 
find that a Council in Rome, alluded to under the year 1170, was 
held in reference to the suspension of the Archbishop of Cashel* 
for too hastily consecrating a person intruded on the diocese of 
Ross. By-and-by, ‘too, Innocent III. writest to threaten or 
inflict censures on the Cashel metropolitan for not having acted 
quite canonically in regard to the consecration of a bishop. If, 
then, the archbishop did not escape censure in deciding according 
to his best lights, though not in strict conformity with the 
canons, on a disputed appointment, what had he not to fear for 
imposing hands on one sent over by the foreign invader? Necessity 
could not be pleaded for such a step. There was no neel of such 
haste. The primate and his companions, who were after leaving 
for Rome, and who doubtless made the holy Father acquainted 
with the state of the Irish Church, might well be waited for. 
The archbishop nor the canons of the Church dare not receive 
the bishop elect without his producing credentials. Hence the 
propriety, if not necessity, of reading the privileges of Popes 
Adrian and Alexander, even though their contents were substan- 
tially known already. Henry felt the more anxious to have 
Alexander’s confirmatory brief read, as his character was tarnished 
by the martyrdom of St. Thomas. As sovereign lord of the 
country, Henry was entitled, through the indulgence of the 
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Holy See, to the appointment to the bishopric of Waterford. 
How, then, reconcile, I again ask, the forgery of Papal letters, as 
asserted, in 1188 with the fact of their being published in the year 
1175? How reconcile such a supposition with the enfeoffing John 
with the Lordship of Ireland at a Council at Oxford in 1177, by 
virtue of leave given by Alexander III.? If the letter of 
privilege had not been forged till after the year 1188, how is it 
or for what purpose did Urban III. give leave to Henry in 1183 
to have his son crowned King of Ireland? Where was the need 
of forging Bulls to establish a title which was acknowledged, 
ay, and acknowledged to be hereditary? The favour which the 
Pope granted, though he refused the like favour to the Emperor 
of Germany, was not availed of, lest it might lead to a separation 
of Ireland from England. And, by-and-by, when Henry III. 
gave his son the Lordship of Ireland in order to make him a fit 
spouse for the Infanta of Spain, it was conditioned that Ireland 
should remain annexed to the Crown of England.* 

Finally, the testimony of John of Salisbury is fatal to the 
theory in the “ Analecta.” He—one of the finest characters 
in the twelfth century—stated towards the end of 1159, that 
he himself, when on a visit to Pope Adrian at Beneventum, 
received for Henry the privilege from the Pope. This took 
place in the year 1155. This is not reconcilable with the 
theory that a letter of refusal was given in 1159. John of 
Salisbury stated in a book which was in the hands of all scholars, 
that he obtained the letter of privilege: this is not reconcilable 
with the plot which required that there should be no mention of 
the request made by Henry for leave to invade Ireland till after 
the death of King Louis in 1180, John of Salisbury then was 
not in the secret of the plot, for his statement is subversive of 
it, and, inasmuch as it unmasks the alleged forgery, is in favour of 
truth. The theory in the “Analecta,” then, gives additional 
force to the evidence of Salisbury, just as the identity, so far as 
the matter allows, between the letter to King Louis and the 
letter of grant to Henry as regards Ireland, goes to show that 
Pope Adrian was the writer of both letters. 

Now that the no-grant theory has been tested on its merits, 
we have orly to assure its author that we have been not only fair 
but generous. We have pointed out that his statements are not 
borne out even by the evidence he adduces. Thus, while he 
rejects the letters written by Pope Alexander after the Synod of 
Cashel, and given in the “ Black Book of the Exchequer,” Dr. 
Moran, whose whole treatise he adopts as a pidce justificative, 
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admits their genuineness. He says John of Salisbury is not 
above suspicion, while Dr. Moran shrinks from such a charge. 
He admits, from the remonstrance of O’Neil, King of Ulster, 
that he and his Irish followers believed in the authenticity of the 
grant, while Dr. Moran states that the Irish nation always re- 
jected it. The statements of the “ Analecta,” so far from being 
in harmony with evidence adduced in support of them, are not 
consistent with themselves. Thus the writer, p. 317, states King 
John would fear being badly received in Rome by Innocent III. 
if the tribute promised out of Ireland were not equal to the Peter- 
pence promised in execution of Adrian’s Bull, yet in p. 316 he 
states that Innocent III. knew nothing of the Bull. 

Alexander IIT. gave power to Henry to reform Ireland through 
those who were fit by faith, preaching, and conduct to do so; 
but the “ Analecta,” indignant at the idea that a layman should 
get such a commission, has only patience to ask (p. 308), “Is 
this tolerable?” Yet his own theory tolerates that Kings Louis 
and Henry should have such a commission, without any mention 
of the ministry of others. 

The writer in the “Analecta,” p. 308, states that Gerald 
Barry, in offering some devotional books written by him to 
Innocent III., took care, of course, to avoid being unmasked, 
“not to present the expugnatio which contained the Bull of 
Adrian,” and yet he asserts (pp. 305, 310) that Gerald Barry 
honestly believed in the authenticity of the Bull. 

In p. 351 he states that Baronius, in citing Adrian’s Bull, 
draws for his information only “on such sources as William of 
Newbridge and Hoveden,” and yet, p. 310, he asserts that 
“neither William of Newbridge nor Hoveden appears to have 
any knowledge of the Bull.” 

Besides these contradictions, there is a good deal of misrepre- 
sentation of the facts of history in the “ Analecta.” But as this 
article has already run to a considerable length, and us the mis- 
representations concern not so much the false theory as the 
objections against the grant, I shall not dwell on them. My 
main object has been to test the new-broached theory. Contem- 
poraneous history is revolutionized in order to make it conceivable, 
but it neither rests on any substantial foundation, nor hangs 
together consistently. And while, during the last 700 years, time 
has only added, year after year, fresh proofs of the authenticity of 
Adrian’s privilege, making it more certain to our mind than the 
existence of Czsar or Virgil, we venture to predict that before 
the lapse of many hundred years very few pages will be devoted 
to the discussion of the theory lately started in the “ Analecta 
Juris Pontificii.” 

Sytvester Matone. 
AA2 
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Art. V.—THE EXPERIMENT OF FRANCE. 


‘i REE years ago one of the principal admirers and champions 

in this country of the third French Republic, spoke of it 
as “the high water-mark of the democratic tide:” “a tre- 
mendous and prolonged p litical experiment, the ultimate success 
of which in France will lead to momentous results in the rest of 
Europe.” These words, appropriate enough when they were 
written, are still more appropriate now. The tide has risen 
higher, the experiment has been carried further, and even those 
who are least inclined to prophesy when they are not sure, may 
advance a tolerably confident opinion, whither the “ imperiosius 
wquor ” is bearing the vessel of the State; what will be the issue 
of the French democratic venture. The present time, therefore, 
would seem to be opportune for the task which I propose to 
undertake in this article: to survey the present condition, and 
apparent prospects of public affairs in France, and to consider 
what lessons are thence derivable for ourselves. 

On the fourth of September, 1870, the Second Empire fell, like 
so many of the Governments which have preceded it, before a 
Parisian mob, exercising “ the sacred right of insurrection.” The 
Third Republic still exists, but in a very different condition from 
that in which its chief founder left it. The veteran statesman, but 
for whose courage and sagacity it would have perished in its 
infancy, declared of it, “la République sera conservatice ou elle ne 
sera pas.” Whatever the Republic may be, Conservative it certainly 
isnot. In the month of March, 1852, seven hundred and eighty 
Communists sat down to a festive banquet in the Salle Favié to 
commemorate the events of March, 1871, and to take sweet 
counsel for the future. Red scrolls, bearing the names of the heroes 
the Commune delights to honour—Babeeuf, Hébert, Raoul 
Rigault, Tridon, Varlin, Flourens, Delescluze, and Duval con- 
spicuous among them—adorned the building, which moreover 
was garnished with banners, some displaying suitable texts, such 
as Blanqui’s famous dictum, “ Ni Dieu, ni maitre,” while others 
recalled “the memory of the thirty-five thousand Communists 
who were shot,” or exhibited appropriate aspirations “ Vive la 
République Sociale” and the like. The notorious General Eude 
was in the chair, and was supported by other Communistic 
warriors, Fortin, Beuillé, Granger, and Goix—who, it may be re- 
membered, especially distinguished himself by presiding at Courts 
Martial ; and the fair sex was well represented, Mademoiselle 
Louise Michel being conspicuous in a place of honour. The key- 
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The Experiment of France. 


note of the oratory, which in due time set in, was that the Com- 
munists—such of them as General de Gallifet had left alive— 
had good reason to be satisfied with the course events had taken 
since their temporary defeat; that, in fact, their cause was slowly, 
but certainly, triumphing. They had clamoured for the amnesty 
of their confessors in Cayenne: they had obtained it. They 
had demanded the proscription of the Religious Orders : 
M. Ferry had gratified them. They had insisted upon the banish- 
ment of Christian teaching from the schools: M. de Freycinet had 
done their bidding. They had agitated for the abolition of the 
Concordat, and the withdrawal of the pittance solemnly guaran- 
teed to the clergy by way of indemnity for the confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property in the First Revolution: these matters 
were then under the consideration of the Legislature. The 
practical conclusion expressed by Mademoiselle Michel was, that 
the ephemeral Governments, so rapidly succeeding one another, 
might be left to accomplish the decomposition of society (la 
pourriture sociale) ; for that underneath the putrescent body 
politic were the shoots of the Social Revolution : and the applause 
with which these utterances of the virago were received, sufficiently 
showed that in the opinion of her hearers she had well spoken. 
Certainly, the course of events during the last two years 
may be appealed to as justifying her confidence. The three main 
props of the social order still left in France are the Army, the 
Church, and the Magistracy, and all have been seriously shaken 
since the month of March, 1882. The Army has been subjected 
for months to the rule of a Minister of War whose sole title to 
fame is his violation of his parole, whose sole qualification for 
office, his eagerness to do dirty work which no other general 
officer could be found to undertake: its best administrative 
traditions have been outraged: its efficiency has been sacrificed 
to political jobs. The Concordat as yet remains, indeed, and the 
miserable stipends of the clergy are still grudgingly paid; but 
the war against Christianity has been vigorously carried on, even 
to the length of refusing to the dying in hospitals the consola- 
tions of religion. The long-threatened attack upon the magistracy 
has been made, and six hundred of the most learned, weighty, and 
trusted of French judges have been deprived of their office, 
the attendance of themselves or their families at public worship, 
their political opinions avowed or suspected, refusal to prostitute 
their judicial functions for the advancement of personal or party 
interests, being the reasons for their dismissal: reasons avowed 
by the Radical press with a frank cynicism which is a striking 
sign of the times. 
Such are the main lines of French progress since the famous 
fourth of September, when the news of the terrible disaster at 
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Sedan, instead of rallying all Frenchmen round the common cause 
of the country, was hailed with fierce and monstrous gladness as 
the opportunity for the triumph of a party. But let us look a 
little more closely at the actual state of the public order in 
France. The supreme power is in the hands of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The men who sit there are the real rulers of the 
country. Consider, then, those five hundred and seventy-five 
sovereigns who so rapidly make and unmake Ministries, and contro} 
the external policy and internal administration of a great nation. 
The late M. Gambetta, whose angry words, at all events, had the 
ring of truth, spoke of them once as an assembly of sous vétéri- 
naires. Not even their warmest admirers can in candour deny 
that the large majority of them are political adventurers of a very 
low type. Doctors without patients, lawyers without clients, 
authors without readers, cashiered officials, dishonoured soldiers— 
such is the stuff of which this sovereign legislature is largely made. 
M. Taine, writing of the First Republic, observes: “ If it is true 
that a nation ought to be represented by its élite, France was 
singularly represented then. As assembly succeeds assembly, the 
political level falls steadily.” These words are as true of the Third 
Republic as of the First. The existing Chamber is curiously like 
the Legislative Assembly of 1791. Nor isthe return of such a 
body to be wondered at, if we consider the electorate. Universal 
suffrage prevails, and the first effect of universal suffrage, func- 
tioning in the political conditions which exist in France, and 
of which more will be said presently, is to swamp the higher 
intelligence and the wealth of the nation. The great majority 
of well educated and well-to-do Frenchmen, who in most conn- 
tries would constitute the guiding element in the national life, 
les classes dirigeantes, the “ men of light and leading,” are what 
may be called Liberal Conservatives or Conservative Liberals ; 
but these are effaced politically, and the sense of their effacement 
keeps them away from the electoral urns and from any partici- 
pation in public affairs. The elections are determined in the 
urban districts by the artisans, and in the rural by the peasants 
—manipulated, of course, by the délégués communauax and the 
déégués cantonaux, the recognized wirepullers, with whom the 
candidate has to come to an understanding—and both these 
classes are the natural prey of the demagogue. The artisans in 
the large towns belong, almost to a man, to the Intransigeant 
or Irreconcilable faction ; nor is this surprising. For years the 
ouvrier has been dazzled with visions of Socialistic and Com- 
munistic Utopias. And it is natural that he should burn to 
realize them. For years political agitators have traffiicked in his 
worst passions—his greed, his envy, his hatred ; and they have 
wrought a most disastrous change upon him. Think of the 
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French artisan as he used to be—as many, perhaps, who read these 
words can remember him—polite and amiable, sober and frugal, 
somewhat visionary, no doubt, in his political aspirations, 
—that was but the effect of the spirit of the age acting upon the 
perfervid Gallic temperament—but loyal to his patron, kind and 
helpful to his fellow-workmen, courteous to all the world, and, if 
not very devout, at all events not wanting in decent respect for 
le bon Diew ; one of the most charming types, in short, that 
modern civilization has produced. And now contemplate him as 
you may see him on almost any Sunday evening, in the Tivoli 
Wauxhall, or in some other large place of meeting in Paris, or in 
any great French city, listening greedily to inflammatory attacks 
upon the first principles of society ; breathing forth threatenings 
and slaughter against capitalists, public functionaries, and priests ; 
cheering the boldest utterances with a vehemence and hearti- 
ness which shows how deeply he has learnt the lesson of the 
demagogues who tell him that he is the only king, the only God ; 
that he has a right to be rich, happy, and powerful; that the 
evil which he suffers is the result of unjust laws ; that property is 
theft. The late M. Gambetta, upon a well-remembered occasion, 
described his constituents at Belleville as drunken slaves (esclaves 
ivres). It was atrue saying. Slaves, in asense, the great majo- 
rity are and must always be. In the pathetic words of Victor 
Hugo, “Do what we will the lot of the great crowd, of the multi- 
tude, will always be relatively poor and miserable und sad ; theirs 
isthe hard work ; theirs are the burdens to push, the burdens to 
drag, the burdens to carry.”* Yes; what M. Louis Blanc called 
the esclavage de travail is a necessary element of human society. 
In this sense slavery is the lot of the owvrier. But for the 
drunkenness he has to thank those who minister to him the 
deadly wine of the anarchical doctrines so well described by M. 
de Tocqueville: ‘la politique de Yimpossible, la théorie de la 
folie furieuse ; le culte de l’audace”” And when once a taste 
for these things is contracted, it is as hard to cure as a taste for 
gin or for absinthe. It is in vain that statesmen like the late 
M. Thiers, after making a handsome competency by Revolutionary 
agitation, write beautiful books in defence of property. Heine 
was well warranted when he observed that the preachers of 
Communism use a language which the masses understand much 
more readily: “an universal language of which the elements are 
as easy as hunger, envy, and death.” It is in vain that M. 
Grévy, anxious to complete in decent quiet his seven years’ tenure 
of the Presidential chair, invokes “the great principles upon 
which rest public order and public tranquillity.” “M. Grévy °” 





* “ Claude Gueu.” 
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answer the orators of the Radical Clubs, “ why in 1831 he was 
one of the ringleaders of the mob that sacked the Archbishop’s 
Palace. Does it lie in his mouth to reproach his less lucky com- 
rades?” It is in vain that M. Andrieux advocates “a policy of 
conciliation,” and the abandonment of the guerre aux curés. 
He is immediately met with the rejoinder—“ Were you not 
among the keenest executioners of M. Ferry’s decrees 
against the Religious Orders? ‘The very one who picked the 
locks?” No; the politician who pleases the owvriers is he who 
is not open to the charge of being a ventru, an arrivé; who is 
still lean and hungry, and who takes up Revolution as a career. 
And when such an one appeals to the mob of great cities “ to 
continue the work of the giants of 1792,” and to crown the 
edifice by the emancipation of the prolétariat, he is received 
with tumult of acclaim. It is curious and significant that a 
workman will very seldom give his vote to an employer of 
labour, however liberal or philanthropic: “ Pourquoi mon 
patron et pas moi?” he asks; that he will never give it to a 
fellow operative, however trusted or intelligent: ‘ Pourquoi 
Ugéne et pas moi?” he thinks. His favourite candidate is the 
professional demagogue, copious in phrases and gesticulations, who 
can most fluently repeat his pet shibboleths, and most vigorously 
enlarge upon them. And this, too, is the favourite candidate of the 
rural voters. Slow and patient as their own oxen, these sons of 
the soil offer a singular contrast to their excitable and impetuous 
brethren of the towns. But both classes are alike in preferring 
the political agitator to any local notability. Of the seven 
millions of adult males in France, five-and-a-half millions are 
owners of real property. And these five-and-a-half millions of 
peasant proprietors are often spoken of in this country as the 
most conservative element in French society. This is one of 
those half-truths by which opinion is governed, and which, as a 
rule, are more misleading than whole errors. Conservative, 
indeed, the French peasant proprietor is of one thing, and that 
is his own petty property. He knows that the tenure by which 
this is held dates from the First Revolution ; that, so far as his 
class is concerned, the effect of that great upheaval was to con- 
vert their copyholds, burdened with oppressive dues and the 
feudal services of an outworn world, into freeholds. ‘This is the 
sum and substance of his knowledge of the history of his country ; 
and his dominant feeling is dread of any political movement which 
may jeopardize his holding. The Revolution, especially as em- 
bodied in the first Napoleon, who curiously enough lives in his 
memory as a lover of the people— 
Napoléon aimait la guerre 
Etson peuple, comme Jésus. 
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a song still popular in some districts declares—is the sole tradi- 
tion which he cherishes; while the ancien régime stands for 
the symbol of all that is inimical to him. His intellectual 
horizon is the narrowest conceivable. His life is spent in 
incessant manual labour. The infinite subdivision of land, 
resulting from the Revolutionary Code, is an evil against which 
he finds no remedy save in the limitation of the number of his 
children. As a rule, he restricts himself to two. But even with 
two children he finds it hard to keep out of the hands of the 
village usurer. His five or six acres constitute a provision for 
only one son. To avoid a partition of his pittance of land, he 
must raise money to buy off the other. Hence it frequently 
happens that he is in the hands of the village Shylock, the most 
demoralized and demoralizing of tyrants. Doubtless, as a 
rule, the French peasant proprietor must be credited with the 
virtues of industry and frugality. Without them it would be 
impossible for him to live. But, on the other hand, he is given 
over to the spirit of utter selfishness, of complete indifference to 
all except the pettiest personal interests, of blind hatred and 
unreasoning fear of everything above his social and intellectual 
level, of abject meanness which no other peasantry in Europe 
displays in the same degree, And in politics he is the facile prey 
of the demagogue who can best play upon these passions. He 
is not apprehensive that Radicalism, in its extremest form, will 
touch his petty piece of land. ‘The fine schemes for relieving of 
their wealth the millowner, the manufacturer, and the other 
capitalists most open to the indictment, that they toil not, neither 
do they spin, but live by the toiling and spinning of others, do 
not touch him. Nay, he dimly discerns that these measures 
would but carry forward for the benefit of other classes the same 
process of confiscation, whereby the nobles, the clergy, and the 
higher bourgeoisie were dispossessed for his benefit in the last 
century. Nothing is more utterly untrue than the allegation so 
commonly made in this country that the peasant proprietors of 
France are an impregnable barrier against Jacobinism. In 
political emergencies they are absolutely helpless. They have no 
principle of cohesion. They are a mere rabble, incapable not 
only of meeting, but even of understanding, any great crisis in 
the affairs of their country. They are driven to the ballot-box as 
sheep to the slaughter, at one time by the Government official, 
at another by the professional demagogue. 

So much as to the electorate, to which France owes the five 
hundred and seventy-five sovereigns who constitute the Chamber 
of Deputies. And now glance at them as they sit there, 
grouped in their factions, and listen to the vapid sophisms, the 
stale platitudes, the gross personal insults and vulgar gibes 
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which resound as their sterile debates proceed, and “ quack out- 
bellows quack.’ The five chief divisions of the professed 
supporters of the Republic are distinguished as the Left Centre, 
the Democratic Union, the Republican Union, the Radical Left, 
and the Extreme Left. And who that knows will be so audacious 
as to affirm that any one of these factions is dominated by any 
other thought than that of its own triumph—that is to say, 
the triumph of the members composing it? “ Mais puisqu’ils 
ont le gouvernment de leur choix, qu’est-ce qu’ils demandent ?” 
asks Rabagas; and Boubard answers: “Aen étre.” Not “la 
patrie,” but “le parti” is the supreme consideration. And “le 
parti,” if analyzed, means, in the last resort, personal interest. 
Hence the absence of any real principle of cohesion in any of the 
Republican groups, nor are the other two in much better case. 
The Imperialists, from causes known to all the world, are as sheep 
having no shepherd. The Monarchists, who are ostensibly the 
most united are animated by the most discordant aspirations. One 
desiderates the ancien régime, the sort of monarchy the Comte de 
Chambord dreamed of, with the white flag and the fleur de lys, 
and nothing learnt or forgotten during the last hundred years; 
another, the monarchy imagined by the late M. Louis Veuillot, “a 
clerical monarchy” of that ardent polemist’s peculiar type of 
“clericalism,” rooting out “ modern ideas” unsparingly, with 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gedeon,” or, at all events, with 
some weapon for which that character is claimed; a third 
cherishes the ideal of M. de Broglie and M. Chesnelong, a 
monarchy at once Liberal and Christian; a fourth would prefer 
a monarchy of the Louis Philippe type—anti-clerical, slightly 
Voltairian, and Revolutionary enough to pose as the best of 
Republics; a fifth judges that no secure basis exists except 
universal suffrage, and demands a monarchy of the Napoleonic 
type, a Democratic Cxsarism with a Bourbon Cesar. In the 
Conciergerie, in the year 1793, the prisoners condemned to death 
for attachment to the old order, formed several distinct parties, 
during the short interval between their sentence and their 
execution. Nothing save the guillotine, shearing off their heads 
into the same basket, could bring about a real fusion between 
them. It is an apt image of that irreconcilable contrariety among 
men, substantially in accord in their aims, which has cha- 
racterized French politics ever since, and which has mainly 
contributed to place political power in the hands where it is at 
present lodged. The fierce democracy of the large French towns, 
divided almost infinitesimally in their constructive aspirations, are 
at all events united in their hatred of the actual social order, and 
in their eagerness to pull it down. It has been truly observed 
by Marr, in his well-known work on Secret Societies: “ There is 
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at least one flag under which the masses can be gathered, the flag 
of negation.” ‘ We are content”—this is the programme—“ to 
lay down the foundation of Revolution. We shall have deserved 
well if we stir hatred against all existing institutions. We make 
war against all prevailing ideas of religion, of the State, of 
country, of patriotism. The idea of God is the keystone of a 
perverted civilization. The true root of liberty, of equality, of 
culture, is Atheism.” There can be no question at all that these 
words represent, with substantial accuracy, the views of the 
Irreconcilable faction, which counts among its adherents the vast 
majority of the owvrier class and which, in the present anarchy 
of French public life, possesses the signal advantage of knowing 
—at all events, to this extent—its own mind. ‘The history of 
the last ten years in France is the history of the gradual gravita- 
tion of political power to this faction. The Governments which 
have succeeded one another so rapidly, have found in a 
politique de complaisance towards it, the only means of prolong- 
ing the days, few and evil, of their contemptible existence. M. 
Gambetta was right when, in the famous speech which so stirred 
the anger of M. Thiers, he saluted the advent to power of the 
nouvelles couches sociales. In the decade which has since 
passed away they have been gradually realizing their mastery, 
and with ever-increasing clearness have made it felt. The most 
recent elections in France are full of significance. Well-nigh 
everywhere the extremest Radicals—men whose programme is. 
avowedly one of destruction and plunder—have been the favourite 
and the successful candidates ; and the name of Thibaudin has 
been a name to conjure with: yes, Thibaudin has been hailed as 
the future “regenerator of society.” The only effective power 
left in France is that supplied by popular passions—passions: 
de la cervelle et passions de Vestomac—and supremacy belongs 
to the agitator who knows how most successfully to arouse 
them. Even in the rare casesin which men of good social posi- 
tion and approved antecedents present themselves to the electors, 
they are almost compelled to imitate the arts and to echo the 
phrases of the demagogue. “ Who among us,” asks M. Scherer, in 
one of the striking papers contributed by him last October to the 
Temps, “ who among us, during the last election, did not blush 
for human nature on seeing how far the wisest and gravest 
citizen would descend to secure the success of a candidature?” 
But it is with them as with the necromancers of Eastern fable, 
who could evoke potent spirits but could not lay them; who 
found themselves the slaves of the terrible agencies they had 
hoped to use. What barrier exists against the mounting flood 
of Jacobinism? Patriotism? It has disappeared in partisanship. 
Public spirit ? M. de Tocqueville told Mr. Senior in 1858—and his. 
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words are even truer now—that seventy years of Revolution 
had destroyed it; that only the most vulgar and selfish vanity 
and covetousness remain. Religion? It has been perseveringly 
exhibited by the propagandists of Atheism as the inveterate foe 
of popular liberties, the abject instrument of despotism ; and some 
of its most zealous and prominent defenders, the late M. Louis 
Veuillot and his associates in the Univers conspicuous among 
them, have done their best to stamp indelibly that character upon 
it. The Senate? It exists but to surrender: c’est son métier. 
The Chamber? Split into factions warring against one another 
for office and the spoils of office, we may say of it, as Burke said of 
the National Assembly, that it has “‘apower. . . . like that of 
the evil principle to subvert or destroy ; but none to construct 
except such machines as may be fitted for further subversion.” 
That great body of well-trained civil servants, who, whatever we 
may think of the system which they carried out, represented all 
that was best in the traditions of French administration? They 
have largely disappeared since 1879, their place being taken by a 
host of needy and disreputable adventurers. ‘The Magistracy ? 
It has undergone the like fate. The Army—last unhappy refuge 
of order? Its permanent force is wanting in soldierlike qualities : 
its reserves are half trained and wholly undisciplined ; esprit de 
corps among the men is a thing of the past:* the spirit of 
anarchy has been at work here too. There is nothing left to 
hinder the accomplishment of that social dissolution for which 
the Irreconcilables long. It is not merely residence within 
certain geographical limits and community of language and sub- 
jection to the same rule, of whatever type the Government may 
be, that make the aggregate of a vast number of individual men 
and women into a nation. No; to constitutea nation you must 
have common traditions, common feelings, common aspirations, 
coramon modes and ends of action. But in the present chaotic state 
of France all the bonds of thought are loosened, all classes are in 
antagonism, all interests are jarring and inimical. In every 
department of French life there is the odour, more or less pungent, 
which indicates how far advanced is that pourriture sociale, 
scented with delight by Mademoiselle Louise Michel two 
years ago. There is a convergence of signs that France is on the 
eve of a new 793, of anew Commune. “ Be sure,” said Talley- 
rand to Henry Greville, speaking of the horzors of the Jacobin 
conquest in the time of the First Revolution, “ Be sure, that if 
we had the Republic back we should get the like events back 
with it, for the elements of them are always present.’* To the 





* See a very able article by Capt. Norman on “'Ihe French Army of 
To-Day,” in the Nineteenth Century of November, 1883. 
t+ “Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” p. 21. 
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same effect is the warning recently given to the world by one of 
the most accomplished and philosophic of French Liberals. “The 
Democratic Republic,’ M. Scherer tells us, “is bound, by the very 
law of its being, to make trial of Communism.” 

This, then, is the position, the prospect in France. What 
are we to learn from it? The only knowledge in politics, 
or in history, worthy of the name, is the knowledge why things 
are. Here, too, the dictum holds, “ Savoir c'est counaitre par 
les causes.” Let us ascend the stream of time, and trace the 
antecedents of the present position of French affairs, and consider 
of what that condition is the outcome. The history of France 
for the last hundred years is, in its essence, the history of an 
abstract idea endeavouring to realize itself in fact. At a famous 
banquet, which took place at Dijon upon the eve of the. Revolu- 
tion of 1848, M. Ledru Rellin, speaking on behalf of himself and 
- his political friends, said: “ Yes, we are Radicals—ultra-Radicals, 
if you mean by that the party which seeks to unite to the reality 
of life philosophical abstractions, the great symbols of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” And similarly, upon another occasion, 
he declared “ To arrive at social amelioration through the political 
question (“ passer par la question politique pour arriver 4 l’amé- 
lioration sociale”) such is the course (marche) of the Democratic 
party.”* This was the movement which in 1848 subverted the 
Monarchy of July, and which, checked for eighteen years by the 
Second Empire, and for five years by the Marshalate, is now- 
victoriously bearing France before it. And this was the move- 
ment which, running subterraneously, but, as Royer-Collard 
describes it, “ with full stream,”t+ throughout the period of the 
Restoration, swept away in 1830 the throne of Charles X. This 
was the movement which, first distinctly formulated in 1789, 
manifested itself in its logical results as a principle of action in 
1791, and had full course until, on the 5th of October, 17935, 
Napoleon opposed to it those iron floodgates which more or less 
effectually held it in check for five-and-thirty years. To this 
great movement the French have given a name, the full signi- 
ficance of which is less appreciated among us than could be 
desired. They call it “the Revolution.” Let us consider a little 
at large—it is worth while—what the Revolution really is, 

The greatest man who adorned English public life during the 
eighteenth century discerned well what it was. His account of 
it, whatever deductions we may have to make here and there for 
rhetorical vehemence, has been happily called by its most recent 
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and philosophical historian “ at once a literary masterpiece and 
a prophecy.” Most curious and interesting would it be, did 
the occasion permit, to compare the picture drawn with such 
wealth of detail and laborious accuracy in “The Jacobin Con- 
quest,” with the large, bold outlines traced in the “ Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” and the “ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace.” It must, however, suffice here to point out that Burke, 
writing in the spirit of the seer— 


Fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue— 


finds both his best commentary and his most effective supple- 
ment in the vast psychological study of M. Taine. He saw, 
clearly enough, that the great change in France, the progress of 
which he watched so closely, was something more than a mere 
alteration in political arrangements, in public organization ; that 
it was “a revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma,” bearing a 
great “resemblance to those changes that have been wrought 
on purely religious grounds, in which a spirit of proselytism 
makes an essential part.” Now, human society reposes upon 
doctrines. Man acts because he believes. Without some faith— 
even if it be but in ‘‘ the inalienable nature of purchased beef” 
—he could not act at all. What, then, is the faith, the doctrine, 
the dogma which underlies the Revolution ? 

Before answering that question let us look a little at the public 
order which the Revolution found and destroyed. Corrupt and 
outworn as it was, it rested upon certain definite principles. It 
had lived upon them for fourteen hundred years, and owed to 
them such vitality as it still possessed. And at the very root of 
them lay this conviction: that man, naturally of imperfect 
inclinations to good and of strong propensities to evil, is encom- 
passed by duties, divinely prescribed, and resting upon the most 
august and momentous sanctions. Take that venerable document 
which so well sums up the fundamental religious and ethical 
conceptions unquestioningly received throughout Christendom, 
while Christendom was, “the Catechism or Instruction” pre- 
scribed by the Established Church of this country “to be learned 
of every person before he be brought to be confirmed by the 
Bishop.” Duty is the keynote of it. It is nothing but an ex- 
position of what the neophyte is “ bownd to believe and to do.” 
It takes the child in the place in which it finds him: a Christian, 
and so under religious obligations ; a human being, and so under 
obligations to his fellows of the race of man; a member of a 
family, and so under obligations to its head; a member of a body 
politic, and so under obligations to those set in public authority ; 
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a member of a civil society, and so bound by the divine obliga- 
tions attaching to his placein the same. Here is the fundamental 
doctrine of the old-world order which the Revolution found in 
its decadence and decrepitude: the doctrine of duty pervading 
the whole of man’s existence, dominating every human being 
from the king to the peasant. Of course ethical ideas existed 
in Europe long before Christianity subdued it. But Christianity 
wrought a momentous change in them. Pagan antiquity con- 
ceived of the citizen as appertaining wholly to the State. But “ the 
State itself had been founded upon a religion and constituted as 
achureh. The religion which had brought forth the State and 
the State which maintained (entretenait) the religion, mutually 
upheld one another and constituted but one homogeneous whole ; 
and these two powers, thus united, blended, formed one almost 
superhuman power, to which body and soul were alike subject.”* 
Hence the law of society was the law of the individual, whence 
sprang his duties in every relation of life, and whence sprang 
his rights also; for the only rights of which antiquity knew 
were the rights of the citizen: of any abstract rights of humanity 
it knew nothing. Christianity changed all that by proclaiming 
another and a higher source of duty in the Divine Nature and 
the filial relation of man to It. This we may confidently affirm 
to be the primary, the essential dogma upon which it rests; and 
M. Renan is well warranted when he declares “Vidée de Jésus 
... . fut Vidée la plus révolutionaire qui soit jamais éclose dans 
un cerveau humain.”t It was this idea which wrought slowly 
and imperfectly—for imperfection is the universal law of life—the 
greatest social revolution the world has ever seen; which freed 
the consciences of men from the yoke of Cxsarism, which raised 
woman from her degradation, as the sport of man’s caprice, to 
moral and spiritual equality with him ; which struck the fetters 
from the slave, and made of the rich the stewards of the poor. 
For it was by speaking to the sovereign, to the man, to the 
master, to the rich, of the duties attaching to them as spiritual 
and responsible beings, that all this was accomplished. The 
public order which gradually arose throughout Europe, on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, was a vast hierarchy of duties, 
which, however grudgingly performed or brutally violated in 
countless instances, were everywhere undoubtingly recognized to 
be the divinely imposed laws of life; no more to be chosen by 
men or women, as Savonarola reminds the fugitive Romola, than 
birthplace or father or mother could be chosen, although they 
might choose to forsake them. And these duties were conceived 
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of as the source and the measure of human rights. It is indeed 
strictly true to say that the only right of man then recognized 
as inalienable and imprescriptible, was the right to do what he 
ought; and in the secure possession of this right human liberty 
was held to reside. This old-world view is well expressed by 
Milton. “The whole freedom of man,” he writes, “ consists 
either in spiritual or civil liberty. As for spiritual, who can be 
at rest, who can enjoy anything in this world with contentment, 
who hath not liberty to serve God and save his own soul? .... 
The other part of freedom consists in the civil rights and 
advancement of every person according to his merit ;’* such 
civil rights, such advancement, being his due as enabling him 
more fully and completely to use the talents entrusted to him by 
the “Great Taskmaster.” It is this notion of divinely appointed, 
all-pervading duty, as the paramount law of life, which especially 
distinguishes the Middle Ages, and which is the source of all 
that is highest in them, and in particular of their liberties. 
Absolute monarchy, the all-absorbing, unrestrained despotism of 
Roman Imperialism, had no place among their political con- 
ceptions. The monarch was everywhere bound by pacts, 
solemnly recognized and sworn to, as acondition of his unction 
and coronation, and was hemmed in on all sides by free institu- 
tions; by the Universal Church, “the Christian Republic,” 
as it was called; by universities, corporations, brotherhoods, 
monastic orders ; by liberties and privileges of all kinds, which, in 
a greater or less degree, existed all over Europe. The Renaissance, 
which in politics, as in most other departments, was a mere 
plagiarism of antiquity, brought back into the world the idea of 
Pagan Cesarism, and that idea, under one form or another, soon 
spread throughout the greater part of Europe. In France, 
especially, the doctrine of the emnipotence of the State, fostered 
by aservile clergy, attained proportions little, if at all, inferior 
to those prevailing in the antique world; and the will of the 
Grand Monarque—“ transcendent king of gluttonous flunkies,” 
if ever ruler deserved that description—became in practice the 
standard of religious obligation. In the emphatic language of 
Sainte-Beuve: “Sous Louis XIV. le culte du monarque etait 
devenue une démence universellement acceptée qui etonne encore 
par son excés.” The king was again “a present Deity,” and the 
obligation of passive obedience to him was well-nigh the only 
obligation really believed in. It was natural that this great 
idea of duty thus prostituted, and made a mere instrument of 
political slavery, should fall into discredit. It was not unnatural 
in an age when the great theistic conception brought into 
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the world by Christianity had lost its hold over the intellect of 
France—the most profoundly irreligious age the world has ever 
seen, perhaps—that the men who composed the National 
Assembly of 1789, and whose spiritual and intellectual masters 
had been Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, should 
have sought another foundation whereon to rear the public order, 
to the construction of which they addressed themselves without 
the slightest misgiving as to their competency for the enter- 
rise, 

That foundation they obtained, as they thought, in the idea of 
human right, of certain political rights, imprescriptable, inalien- 
able, attaching to man in virtue of his human nature. Ascer- 
tain these, said the Revolutionary legislators, and securely 
establish them, and you may with little difficulty make all things 
new. The world is out of joint: it is full of wrong and violence ; 
and “the sole causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of 
Government are ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human 
rights.”* Let us therefore solemnly expound these rights, “ in 
order that the future claims of the citizens, being directed by 
simple and incontestable principles, may always tend to the 
maintenance of the constitution and the general happiness.”+ 
Accordingly they proceeded to set forth their Declaration of the 
abstract rights of humanity. This is the corner-stone, elect, 
precious, upon which they sought to rear the new political 
edifice, having first, as was necessary, made a clean sweep of 
existing institutions. I shall first consider their method, and 
then their application of it. 

Their method has been happily described by Quinet as 
“social geometry, a kind of political mathematics,” up to that 
time confined to the realms of speculation. They afford the first 
instance recorded in history of a number of men sitting down 
and saying, “ Go to: let us reconstruct society upon & prior? prin- 
ciples’’”—a gigantic task indeed, for which their qualifications were 
of the slenderest. A few men of conspicuous ability—a Mirabeau, 
a Talleyrand, a Barnave, had place among them. But the great 
majority were mere disciples of Rousseau, with no knowledge of 
men, or of affairs, or of anything beyond the dreams and specu- 
lations of their master ; and may be said, as Aristotle said of the 
Sophists, to have professed political philosophy without in the 
least knowing what it is or wherewithal it is concerned. A few 
gaudy phrases, a few specious formulas, a few abstract ideas, an 
illimitable self-confidence, and an ebullient enthusiasm were their 
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equipment for the work of recreating society. The statesman, 
trained in the practice of public affairs and the traditions of 
government, had been wont to set himself to inquire, to calculate, 
to follow in advance, the working of any measure which he 
thought of introducing, bearing in mind the habits, the passions, 
the interests of the different classes, who, whether in greater or 
less degree, would be affected by it. Quite other was the 
method of the legislators of 1789, and of the Jacobins to whom 
the world owes the logical continuance of their work. To them 
their political axioms were all in all, applicable universally to the 
imdividua vaga of their theories ; for all these were drawn upon 
one and the same pattern, and were conceived of as wanting 
nothing but liberty, equality, the rights of man, and the social 
contract. M. Taine has worked out the contrast, in an admirable 
page, which may, perhaps, fitly be given in English here, 
although my translation, as I am well aware, but dimly adum- 
brates the force and picturesqueness of the original. 


When a statesman, who is not altogether unworthy of that great 
name, comes upon an abstract principle—such, for example, as that 
of the sovereignty of the people—he admits it, if at all, like every 
other principle, with the necessary qualifications (sous bénéfice 
d@inventaire). For that end he commences by picturing it to himself 
as applied and working in the world. And so, uniting all his own 
recollections and all the information he can get together, he imagines 
some particular village or borough or small town in the north or in 
the south or in the centre of the country, for which he legislates, 
Then, to the best of his ability, he represents to himself the people 
engaged in carrying out his principle—that is to say, voting, mounting 
guard, collecting their taxes, and carrying on their business. From 
these ten or twelve groups, with which he is familiar and which he 
takes as specimens, he draws conclusions by analogy regarding all the 
country. Clearly it is a difficult and doubtful operation. In order to 
be approximately exact, it needs rare talent for observation, and at 
every one of its steps exquisite tact; for the problem is to work out 
correct results from quantities imperfectly collected and imperfectly 
noted. And when a politician succeeds in this, it is through a 
delicate divination which is the fruit of consummate experience united 
to genius. Moreover, he proceeds in his innovation or reform with 
caution; almost always he makes preliminary trial of it; he applies 
his law only by instalments gradually, provisionally; he is always 
ready to correct, to suspend, to thin out his work, according to the 
good or bad success of his tentative application of it; and the 
condition of the human material which he has to handle is only 
apprehended by him, however superior his intelligence may be, after 
much manipulation. Just the opposite is it with the Jacobin. His 
“principle” is an axiom of political geometry, which is self-evident, 
for like the axioms of ordinary geometry it is formed by the com- 
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bination of certain ideas, and its evidence compels the immediate 
assent of every mind which entertains together the two terms of 
which it is the sum. Man in general—the social contract, liberty, 
equality, reason, Nature, the people, tyrants—such are the elementary 
notions, Precise or not they fill the brain of the new sectary. 
Frequently they are there only as grandiose and vague words; but 
that does not matter. As soon as they are congregated in his mind 
they become for him an axiom, which he applies presently in its 
entirety upon every occasion and to all lengths. As to real men, he 
is not in the least concerned about them; he does not see them, he 
has no wish to see them. With eyes shut he casts in his own mould 
the human material which he handles. Never does it occur to him 
to picture to himself beforehand that shifting and complex material 
of peasants, artisans, bourgeois, curés, nobles, as actual life presents 
them, at their plough, in their lodging, in their place of business, in 
their presbytery, in their town house, with their inveterate beliefs, 
their masterful inclinations, their effective wills. Nothing of all this 
can enter or find a place in his mind; the avenues are blocked by the 
abstract principle which swells itself proudly out and takes up for 
itself all the room. If by the channel of eyes or ears actual 
experience drives in by force any inconvenient truth, it cannot find a 
home there : crying and bleeding though it be, he drives it away; 
nay if need be, he will take it by the throat and strangle it as a 
slanderer, because it gives the lie to a principle sacred from discussion 
and true in itself. Surely such a mind is not sound: of the two 
faculties which ought to pull equally together, one is smitten with 
atrophy, the other with hypertrophy. The counterpoise of facts is 
not there to balance the weight of formulas; overloaded on the one 
hand and empty on the other, the intellect is upset with violence in 
the direction to which it leans: and this is the incurable infirmity of 
the Jacobin mind.* 


Such was the method of the men who made the Revolution. 
Let us now consider the principle to which they applied it. We 
may call that principle the sovereignty of the individual. That 
complete freedom or lawlessness—for they conceived the two 
things to be identical—is the natural condition of man, that all 
men are born and continue equal in rights, that civil society is 
an artificial state, resting upon a compact between the sovereign 
individuals, whereby the native independence of each is in part 
surrendered, in order to the attainment of certain ends, “ that 
human nature is good, and that the evil in the world is the result 
of bad education and bad institutions’—“ the central moral doc- 
trine” of the Revolutionists, as Mr. John Morley correctly points 
outt—and that the will of the sovereign units residing in an 
territory, that is of the majority of them, expressed by their dele- 
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gates, is the rightful and only source of law—these were to the 
legislators of 1789 prime political axioms. They took them for 
granted. They quite omitted to ask themselves, Are they true? 
And the generations that have come after have paid dearly for 
the omission. It is a profound saying of Novalis that “ man 
consists in truth.” But if you take a lie and make that the 
foundation of your political edifice, you do but build your house 
upon the sand: and when the rains descend and the floods come 
and the winds blow, fall it must, and great will be the fall of it. 
The conception of man in an extra-social or anti-social state is a 
dream. From the earliest glimpse of time which history dis- 
closes to us, he is, Zwov zod:rudy, as Aristotle calls him, a 
“ political animal ;” and the civil society, which is his normal state, 
is not a cunningly devised machine, but an organism, a body 
politic, or, in Burke’s phrase, “the nation in its corporate 
capacity,” the true end of which is freedom, by the education of 
the people in the principles and habits of self-government. Free- 
dom, which is by no means the same thing as lawlessness—“ to be 
free,” according to Lord Mansfield’s admirable dictum, “is to 
live under a government by law”—is not the point from which 
the human race starts, but the goal to which it slowly progresses. 
As a matter of fact, the unit of archaic society was the family, 
the head of which possessed despotic power over its members ; and 
the history of social progress is the history of the evolution of 
the individual with his attributes of personal liberty and private 
property. It is untrue, then, that men are born free, and that 
the public order rests upon a compact whereby they sacrifice their 
natural liberty. It is equally untrue that they are born and 
continue equal in rights. Indeed, if you look at man from a 
merely secular standpoint, it would seem to be impossible to predi- 
cate of him any abstract rights atall. The theory concerning his 
rights, current in Europe until the French Revolution, rested, as 
we have seen, upon the conception of him as a spiritual being, 
bound to fulfil the supreme end of his existence. But if you 
regard him as an animated machine, apart from all question of 
any supposed supernatural destiny, which is the modern point of 
view, what possible rights can he have save such as are the crea- 
tion of positive law? Whence can any other rights be derived? 
How can their existence be established? So far is equality from 
being in accordance with “the holy law of Nature,” as Marat 
was wont toassert, that inequality is everywhere her rule, whether 
in the heaven above, where one star differeth from another in 
glory, or in the earth beneath, where the most startling variety 
exists in the endowments, mental and physical, of all sentient 
beings, or in the waters under the earth, the denizens of which 
range from whales to whitebait. Well did Vauvenargues warn his 
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generation: “Il est faux que l’egalité soit une loi de la nature: 
la nature n’a rien fait d’égal: sa loi souveraine est la subordina- 
tion et la dépendance.” Yes; inequalily is the law of human 
life, as of the whole universe. That men are born and continue 
equal in rights is the emptiest of fictions. Next as to the evilin 
the world: is it attributable solely, or even in greatest part, to 
bad education and bad institutions ? as Rousseau and the Jacobins 
aud Mr. John Morley teach us. Or is not that rather a perfectly 
nude hypothesis, to which the facts are quite as much opposed as 
they are to Calvin’s theory of man’s entire depravity? Experi- 
ence of man, as he really exists, under any system of laws or 
education, is quite irreconcilable either with the optimist or the 
pessimist view of human nature; and if anything is clear from 
history it is that human nature has been, in all ages, pretty 
much what it is now; nor is there the slightest reason for sup- 
posing that it will be essentially changed so long as our race may 
continue to exist. While if from without we look within, the 
doctrine of the natural unalloyed goodness of man is the negation 
of that deep and most true instinct which in all ages, and in all 
times, has found expression of one kind or another: that sense of 
moral imperfection, that consciousness of indwelling evil, whereby 
man has been led to the idea of sacrifice, of ransom, of religion, 
of hope. False again is it that the will of the majority is the 
only standard of right or wrong: that, as Rétif asserted, amid 
the applause of his fellow legislators, “‘ Whatever the people 
wisues isjust.” Coleridge has correctly observed, “ It is not the 
actual man but the abstract reason alone that is the sovereign 
and rightful lawgiver.” And he well adds, “The confusion of 
two things so very different is so gross an error that the Con- 
stituent Assembly could hardly proceed a step in their Declaration 
of Rights without a glaring inconsistency.””* 

The pretended axioms of the Revolutionary legislators were 
as false, then, as was their method. And the present condition 
of France is the natural, the inevitable result of their gigantic 
mistake. The dictum of the sovereignty of the individual, as 
they formulated it, if interpreted by the mob, must issue in 
anarchy ; if interpreted by the leaders of the mob, in the despotism 
of adventurers, who, like the demagogue in the comedy, establish 
their tyranny in the name of freedom: “si vous me refusez le 
pouvoir absolu, comment, diable, voulez vous que je fonde la 
liberté?” The emancipation of the passions is the direct, the 
inevitable result of the effacement from the public mind of the 
idea of duty. ‘‘The only roots of the Revolution,” said Camille 
Desmoulins—its enfant terrible—“ are in individual self-love, 
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from which springs the general interest.” Now, where self-love 
is the sovereign law, and one recognized source of action, there is 
no room for patriotism. Without some such belief as “ our 
common Christianity” supplies in this country, a belief in some- 
thing higher and deeper than the visionary rights of the abstract 
man, in some laws such as the tragic poet speaks of, “ unwritten 
and unchanging and Divine,” and weighted with an obligation 
that no behest of any tyrant, one or many headed, can over-ride, 
men cannot be knit together in civil society. It is not the shallow- 
ness of the pedants, nor the vulgarity of the buffoons, who 
played their ignoble parts in the Constituent Assembly which are 
the main blots upon its proceedings: it is not the baseness and 
cruelty of the first Jacobins that are the damning features of the 
Revolution, although we may still reasonably echo Burke’s pro- 
test against “ the apotheosis of monsters whose crimes and vices 
have no parallel among men.” The scurrility, the ignorance, 
the brutality which distinguished the movement were merely of 
its accidents. Its great fault is in its essence. It is a false 
dogma ; and the whole history of France since 1789 is the history 
of that dogma seeking to realize itself in fact, and failing, because 
it is opposed to the nature of things. What is the net result of 
ninety-three years of Revolution in France? Take the formula 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, which is its sacred and 
accredited symbol. How far have these abstractions been trans- 
lated into fact? France is the country in the whole world where 
the hand of the State is most heavily felt in every department of 
human life: nowhere is the administration so ubiquitous and so 
autocratic. It is the natural result of the false conception 
of the public order which the Revolutionists learnt from Rousseau : 
of their master error in regarding Government as a mere engine 
of repression; an error which results practically in its conver- 
sion into a gigantic system of police, while the liberty of the 
subject, who is deluded into the belief that he is free because 
he possesses an infinitesimal share in the election of a Legislature, 
resembles the liberty of a ticket-of-leave man under perpetual swr- 
veillance. ‘ Liberty,” the late M. Gambetta declared in a 
famous speech, “is one of the prerogatives of power,” and the 
dictum correctly expresses the Radical conception of it. The two 
main achievements of the party now in authority in France are 
the expulsion of the Religious Orders and the restoration to the 
State of the monopoly of education. Surely the proscription of 
whole classes of men and women, whose sole offence was their 
consecration of their lives to the service of others, is a strange 
instrument for working out civil and religious freedom ; while 
the other measure to which the most earnest efforts (efforts de 
prédilection) of M. Ferry and his friends have been directed 
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seems to have been aptly characterized in certain prophetic 
words written twenty years ago by one of the most thought- 
ful and sincere Liberals France has ever known, the late M. 
Laboulaye : “ S’emparer des générations nouvelles pour faconner 
leur esprit au gré de la mode ou des passions du jour, 
ec’est un abominable despotisme, c’est dépouiller homme du 
premier et du plus saint de ses droits.’* Jacobin equality 
is as illusory as Jacobin liberty. The curse of aristocratic 
privilege recognized by law the Revolution, indeed, overthrew 
for good and all. Happy wouid France have been if its icono- 
clasm had stopped there. But no. It must make a tabula 
rasa of the past; it must throw down every institution which 
it found existing, until nothing was left save, on the one hand, a 
highly centralized State, and, on the other, millions of unrelated 
individuals, theoretically sovereign, virtually slaves. Absolute 
equality it has, of course, been unable to effect. Equality in 
property it has more than once aimed at. The boldest specula- 
tions of the most advanced Socialism and Communism of our own 
day were all anticipated by the origiaal Jacobins. ‘ We have 
destroyed the nobles and the Capets,” urged Chaumette ; “but 
there is still an aristocracy to be overthrown ; the aristocracy of 
the rich.” Tallien preached the same gospel of plunder, and 
proposed that owners of property should be sent to the dungeons 
as public thieves. Fouché—afterwards Napoleon’s Duke of 
Otranto—when Proconsul at Antwerp, in “the year II. of the 
‘ Republic,” went so far as to decree “ that all inferior citizens, old 
people and orphans should be lodged, clothed, and fed at the 
expense of the wealthy ;” while St. Just, Barrére, and Robespierre, 
in many of their harangues, stigmatized opulence as a crime. 
Perhaps the only levelling proposal of the publicists of the First 
Republic which has as yet been unechoed by the levellers of our 
own day is that of one Armand, who demanded mental equality. 
This sage was certainly within his logic: he went to the root of 
the matter. The great, the perennial source of inequality among 
men lies in the difference of their intellectual constitution, and in 
the difference in the intensity of their desires: aiéy ap.orebeav 
kal brefpoxov Eupevac GAAwy is an aspiration deeply implanted in 
certain natures, and in it, when united with faculties adequate 
for its realization, is the primary cause of wealth, the motive power 
of civilization, the main factor of progress. ‘‘1t is impossible to 
form a State all the members of which arealike. The parts which 
are to constitute a single organic whole must be different in 
kind.”t So wrote “the master of those who know” two thousand 
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years ago, and his words are as true nowas they were then. 
Human nature itself must be changed before equality can be 
translated into fact. In France, at the present time, it is 
obviously theoretical only. There is no country where the same 
passion prevails for decorations. ‘The French care nothing for 
liberty : give them baubles and they are content,” was the First 
Napoleon’s judgment of them. Their is no country where official 
superiorities are so abjectly worshipped; there is no country 
in which the better sort are so tyrannously repressed: in which 
genius, and virtue, and religion, are so carefully excluded from 
public life. Lastly, if any fraternity reigns in France, it is cer- 
tainly the fraternity of Cain and Abel. Nowhere is the antago- 
nism of factions and classes so great: nowhere has individualism 
carried so far its dissolvent work. It is the necessary outcome of 
a system which establishes personal interest as the one law of 
society ; which, in M. Renan’s happy phrase, would seem to have 
been constructed for an ideal citizen who should begin life as a 
foundling and end it as a bachelor. 

Enough has been said to indicate what we, in this country, 
have to Jearn from the great democratic experiment which has 
been so long tried in France, and with such results. In some 
sense it may be asserted, truly, that our progress during the 
present century has been parallel to that of France. Fifty years 
ago Chateaubriand wrote in his “ Mémoires d’outre tombe :” 
“‘ Europe is hastening towards democracy. Thesymptoms of the 
social transformation abound. The ancient society is perishing 
with the political order out of which it has come.” That 
European movement of which the veteran statesman thus 
prophetically spoke has not been without large influence in this 
nation. Indeed, the changes wrought by it among us are so great 
that the Duke of Wellington judged even those of them which he 
lived to see, to amount to “a revolution in due course of law.” 
It is not too much to say that we have realized all that the 
French Revolutionists have talked abcut. Our Government is 
carried on by statesmen whose title to office is that they possess 
the confidence of the nation, and to the nation at large direct 
appeal is made, in grave issues, by way of general election. We 
enjoy liberty, equality, fraternity, not as abstract ideas, but as 
concrete facts. Liberty of speech, liberty of the Press, liberty of 
worship, liberty of public meeting, educational liberty, testa- 
mentary liberty—we have them all. Equality exists; not in 
the state of dead level, but in the state of a free career to 
talent. No man’s race or religion offers any bar to his ad- 
vancement, political or social, according to his merit. Each has 
a fair entry into the combat of life, with those endowments, 
congenital and inherited, that belong to him. And if the race is 
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to the swift, and the battle to the strong, if riches are to men 
of understanding, that is but in virtue of the universal law of the 
survival of the fittest which prevails, as elsewhere in the world, 
so in the tumult of those inimical interests which make up 
human society. Nor is this rivalry incompatible with true 
fraternity. The strife is honourable. The spirit in which it is 
carried on is the spirit of citizens, of warriors, not the spirit of 
sectaries, of assassins. National interests, county interests, muni- 
cipal interests, and a thousand others, find Englishmen of all varie- 
ties of political opinion and religious creed meeting together for 
common ends with a brotherly readiness to give and take “ which 
keeps our Britain whole within herself.” The English State, as it 
now exists, may be properly called a democracy ; for, as M. Scherer 
has well pointed out, ‘‘ Democracy is not a theory or an institu- 
tion which you establish and which you overthrow; it is a state 
of society issuing from the history of peoples and from the nature 
of things, the consequence of an industrial and _ intellectual 
development which, while giving the masses the consciousness of 
their power, has, at the same time, taught them how to use it.” 
Yes, the English Constitution, as it lives and works, is a 
democracy in the true sense; in the truest, indeed, for nowhere 
else does the nation so directly control the government and the 
legislature. Nowhere else is public opinion so faithfully expressed 
and so potential in its expression. But how different a democracy 
from that which we see in France! What is the reason of the 
difference ? 

The main reason is that we in this country have never bowed 
down before the idol of absolute reason in politics ; that we have 
been guided by experience, not by theory; by sense, not by 
sentiment. We have realized by an instinct what is the outcome 
of a thousand years of progressive liberty, the great truth so well 
stated by Hegel, that constitutions are not made but grow ; that 
they are the outcome of the life of a people; and that solution 
of historical continuity is almost necessarily fatal to national 
vitality. And so we are content that our freedom should “slowly 
broaden down,” and love to accomplish our reforms bit by bit, as 
the exigencies of the time appear to demand, securely indifferent 
to the requirements of abstract ideas. Thus, to take one example 
out of many, we have, more than once, widely extended the 
electoral suffrage, not in recognition of any supposed right to 
vote, inherent in “the sovereign individual,” nor to satisfy the 
requirements of an imaginary “social contract,’ but upon the 
ground that the broader the foundation of the social edifice in 
this country, the greater will be its stability ; that it is expe- 
dient to interest Englishmen as largely as possible in national 
affairs. Grave public questions lie before us—the Irish question, 
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the question of Local Self-Government, in the widest sense, 
the question of the relations between Capital and Labour, 
which we may truly call “the condition of England question.” 
And who can doubt that the solution of these questions will 
involve vast alterations in the body politic? In public life, as 
in individual, to live is to change. But the greatest problem 
of statesmanship is to combine duraticn with progress. And 
the example of France does not encourage us to relinquish the 
time-honoured method by which we have hitherto successfully 
solved that problem, and to betake ourselves to the “high 
priori road.” Nor do the vast bulk of the people of this 
country, upon whatever side of party politics they may be 
ranged, exhibit the least inclination for such a new departure. 
As Mr. Escott has forcibly pointed out in a striking chapter of his 
well-known work, “the English masses look not to theories, but 
to facts.” “They are not greatly occupied by or interested in 
constitutional discussions.” “What the English multitude re- 
quires from the State is much what it requires from the private 
employers of its labour. It asks that it shall be fairly treated ; 
that it shall not be the victim of any exceptional inferiority, dis- 
advantage, or disqualification.”* Such is the outcome, in the 
political order, of that quiet, steady practicality which is a main 
note of the English mind. Heine, in one of his letters, observes 
that “an Englishman loves liberty like his lawful wife.” This 
is true. And the doctrinaive who would persuade him to give 
her a bill of divorcement, and to take in her place a Goddess of 
Liberty a la Frangaise, must first solve the problem of trans- 
forming national character. 

W. S. Litty. 
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2. Church and State, as seen in the Formation of Christen- 
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WO years ago at Cologne a famous testimony was rendered 

to the longevity of ideas. For centuries the shrine 

of the Three Kings stood forth in its unfinished splendour; 
the hand of the architect had long rested in its tomb, yet the 
conception of the architect lived on, awaiting the day of its com- 
plete realization, and at last the old crane gave way to the two 
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matchless towers, which adorned with the finest art of the work- 
man for the delight of the Divine Eyes, bear far up into the 
heavens the holy form of the cross. Every great work which 
has faith for its inspiration and its end, whether carried out in 
stone, in writing, in colour, or in music, points heavenwards as 
much as the spire of a cathedral, and testifies to the immortal 
aspirations of the human soul. There is, indeed, another sort of 
labour, fruitful for the hour but short-lived. No Tower of Babel 
is proof against the rust of time, and when men seek for the last- 
ing testimonies of the world, the flesh, and the devil, their out- 
come leads to subversion and toa perilous negation. They are 
wanting in that which constitutes the essence of God; they tend 
to non-being. 

I. A work which is being written in the very midst of us, will 
one day bear the same glorious testimony to the power of faith 
as Cologne Cathedral. We hope, indeed, that the author may be 
spared to bring his idea to the last stage of completion ; that no 
crane, however time-honoured or cherished for its old memories, 
may rest upon the crown of his work. In its own time and day 
“the Formation of Christendom” is a reproduction, though a 
reproduction wise with the teaching and experience of eighteen 
instead of four centuries, of the book which more than any 
other, has moulded the feelings and minds of generations. In 
taking the City of God as his theme St. Augustine was respond- 
ing to the intellectual need of the epoch, for at the break up of 
the Roman empire, the idea of the human civitas was in pos- 
session, and the great Father, looking upon visible things 
as the expression of invisible faith, turned the current of men’s 
thoughts and aspirations towards the spiritual kingdom of which 
the mighty Roman empire had been only a figure. Who will 
deny the value of Eusebius’ History of the Apostles and of the 
early Church, bare outline as it is of the great deeds which it 
records? Those annals need the comments of Christian philo- 
sophy, without which they fail to convey the whole meaning of 
the foundation of the spiritual kingdom. Our Lord’s empire was 
to carry out and perfect the Roman civitas, to spread its 
dominion far beyond the old Roman boundaries, and to bestow a 
right of citizenship, from which no man was to be excluded save 
hy his own fault. The greatness of Rome lay in her assimilating 
power. She took peoples as she found them, and moulded them 
by contact with her maternal civilization. When the majesty of 
that vast empire had been sufficiently before the eyes of men, 
then it disappeared, and made way for the spiritual roXiraa for 
which God had used Rome as a preparation. As the signs and 
figures of the Old Testament are to the New, so is Christian 
philosophy to history. This was St. Augustine’s work in his “ De 
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Civitate Dei,” for his inspired vision saw the force of the great 
idea which had then taken hold of the hearts and minds of men. 
During the first three centuries of the Christian era history had 
rendered one sound: the dominion of Rome; and the question 
was who was to succeed to the majesty of the Roman name. In 
our own day we have something analogous to the breaking up of 
an empire in the pending fall of the Turk. The question is one 
of the future, for though Christian sympathies may not favour 
the Crescent, who can foretell what the change may bring forth, 
or even what it indicates? Though the idea of a city or com- 
monwealth is no longer a dominant one, St. Augustine’s philo- 
sophy would still be what it was. He would view all the events 
and teachings of history as utterances of God, and as bearing in 
some mysterious way upon his spiritual kingdom, the great net 
which His divine Son spread over the whole earth. “This per- 
petual vision of faith, this eye of the heart centred upon the 
Unchangeable One, is the great mark of St. Augustine.”* In 
these words the author has described the spirit of the Latin 
Father whom he has chosen for his type of a Christian, as 
uniting the best gifts of mind and heart, but in them also he 
gives us his own standing-point for the defence of Catholic 
truths. The production of Satan and of his offspring, heresy and 
unbelief, are filled with negation and invective: they live by 
what they deny. This book, on the contrary, announces by its 
title that it deals with a fact which is at once the growth and 
accomplishment of many centuries—a fact of which the mere 
existence is more than human philosophy can comprehend. The 
full exposition of a fundamental truth is thus its best defence, 
and the possibility of denial is removed there where the certificate 
of birth and well-being is held up to the broad light of noontide. 
In the matter of time Mr. Allies naturally has the advantage of 
St. Augustine; for if the “ De Civitate Dei” was the production of 
the morning hours, “The Formation of Christendom” bears 
upon it the warmth and maturity of a summer day at its zenith. 

In order to measure the work of the early Christian Church, 
a perfect apprehension of the heathen man, such as the most 
retined civilization had made him, is necessary ; for the force of 
Christianity is seen in the powerlessness, morally speaking, of 
Paganism. It was the judgment of Bossuet, carried out and 
applied to every part of life: tout était Diew excepté Diew lui- 
méme. The Roman citizen was in possession of every good thing 
which the world could procure, yet he was wholly wanting in 
moral strength and happiness. It has cost Mr. Allies years of 
study and research, not to make the assertion, but to prove it, as 





* “The Formation of Christendom,” vol. i. p. 207. 
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he does in a most exhaustive and masterly way. In his opening 
chapters he exposes the moral side of Heathenism, and the arms 
with which the Christian civitas conquered the world. “The 
consummation of the old world” was due to the obliteration of 
fonr great ideas. The abyss of misery in which their absence 
plunged men who were enjoying the highest pitch of civilization 
ever attained, is a negative testimony in favour of immortality. 
Religious rites, smoking altars, splendid temples, the multitude 
of false deities, who guarded, so to speak, all the avenues of 
human life, did not reveal the One for whom that society was 
pining away. Paganism was the forerunner of heresy, in that 
belief in it offered difficulties so insuperable to thinking men as to 
cause them, if not naturally pious, to give up all effort at grasping 
any superior power. Indeed, perhaps, it was the sign of piety 
among the Romans to worship publicly at shrines, and to hold 
all the while a private theory of religion, from which the gods 
were banished. The “immortal gods” were a name to cover the 
superstition which is born, if we may use the expression, of a 
want of faith. They were bound up with the fortunes of Rome, 
and were made to give their sanction to the abnormal growth of 
the State as a power which was gradually swallowing up all the 
marrow of individual lives. Thus are traced the birth and origin 
of the traditions of bureaucracy. Pure human reason, when 
unclouded by moral obstacles, must come to the knowledge of 
one God, but pure human reason is almost a fable. Where it 
exists there would be the implicit desire to acknowledge the 
Creator when revealed. The Romans were far removed from the 
light of pure reason. The passions of dominion, luxuriousness 
and immorality were rife, and without the dogmatic teaching of 
the Christian Church, even society must have perished. The 
nearest approach—and how feeble an approach!—to this 
fundamental doctrine, was Pantheism, but the Pantheistic First 
Principle appealed to the intellect only of the so-called philo- 
sopher ; it filled no man’s heart and regulated no man’s private 
conduct.* Together, then, with the knowledge of God, the 
conception of His divine providence had been lost. The 
belonging to a powerful State constituted man’s dignity ; the 
individual soul was jostled in the crowd of human desires which 
all ended with this world. One of the distinguishing features of 
Our Lord’s teaching was the worth of the individual, and this 
was the antidote divinely ordered for the preservation of a human 





* As to Pantheism, compare St. Thomas’ teaching on the natural 
power of man for gaining the knowledge of God: “Cum Deus sit suum 
esse, et quidnam sit nos lateat, hac propositio, Deus est, per se nota 
woes se est, licet non quoad nos, &.— Summa Theologica,” Queest. 
ii. Art. i, 
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society which slavery had accustomed to despise human life. 
The slave was no longer treated as a man, but as a thing, and it 
was this system of unlawful dependence which more than 
anything else had tended to banish the notion of personality. 
The Latin poet’s humanum paucis vivit genus expressed tersely 
the spirit of slavery. But that human race, which was made for 
a few, was made only for this world in the eyes of the Roman. 
The hereafter of the slave, whose life was forfeited at his master’s 
merest pleasure, was a matter of no sort of interest. The ruling 
spirits of Rome were to descend at best to a dim Hades, to be 
joined to the world-soul, or to cease to exist.* Thus the 
obliteration of the notion of God, our Creator and Rewarder, 
had brought about the most practical injustice. Slaves, who 
were society’s beasts of burden, were to labour and suffer during 
this life’s short day, and to be hurried out of existence whenever 
it suited their masters. The divine character of the new civitas, 
which in the midst of humiliation, persecution, and the contempt 
of the great, was being founded in the corrupt heart of old Rome, is 
abundantly proved by Mr. Allies in the course of his first volume. 
Since that foundation of the Christian Church, the world has 
again and again been exposed to the blight of corruption and to 
the advent of men who have used various remedies to cure the 
evil. Two eras, in particular, suggest themselves as periods of a 
mighty upheaving, which called forth arms very different to those 
used by the Apostles—human, not divine, treatment of the 
complaint. The Reformation was essentially a revolt against the 
“ powers that be,” and the French Revolution a struggle for the 
supposed droits de Vhomme. The outcome of both these 
movements has been radicalism in the spiritual and social order. 
Yet what were the wrongs of the French peasant compared to 
those of the slave? 

In order to restore the four ideas, for the want of which 
society was perishing, belief in one God, in Divine Providence, 
in the soul’s personality, and in immortality, the Apostles took 
the individual man, and formed him anew after the likeness of 
the Crucified One, speaking of no rights save immortal ones, 
but suggesting new duties which were founded on charity, and 
the true conception of liberty as opposed to license. 

Cicero and St. Augustine are given as types, the one of heathen 
Rome, the other of the ideal Christian. Of the former the author 
says: “If Cicero looked to human renown as his reward ; if his 
hope began and ended with his dignity as a citizen and senator 





* “The Formation of Christendom,” vol. i. p. 129, where the words of 
Tacitus to Agricola are quoted: “If there be any place for the shades of 
the pious—if, as the wise will have it, great souls are not extinguished 
together with the body—mayest thou rest in peace.” 
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of Rome; if he was unduly beaten down by adversity; if his 
private inner life was devoid of morality ; and if the wide circle 
of his accomplishments excluded expressly the knowledge of 
a personal all-seeing God, the rewarder and punisher of men, and 
of a responsible soul in himself, these were not peculiarities in 
him, but the very air of the atmosphere which he breathed.”* 
St. Augustine profited by four centuries of Christian life, though 
Mr. Allies views him rightly as a man of higher natural order 
than Cicero. The “very -air of the atmosphere which he 
breathed” was that of the earth no doubt, but chastened and 
purified by a current from above. If Cicero’s death redeemed 
much that was little in his life, his conduct portrays in a most 
striking manner the weak points—we might say the innate weak- 
ness—of infidelity. It is characteristic of the man who has no 
God to possess no inner life, to live his life for the world and 
before the eyes of the world, to find no consolation in the presence 
of illness, and of sorrow, and death. All the comfort which 
Sulpicius had to administer over Tullia’s funeral urn was marred 
by an if—si quis etiam inferis sensus est. Between the 
whinings of Cicero’s wounded vanity and the pages in which 
Augustine tells the story of his life, between the death of Tullia 
and that of Monica, there is the difference of a divine revelation 
made known to the world by a kingdom which is not of it. 

The gods of Paganism, numerous and unlovely though they 
were, represented both the deterioration of the human mind in 
consequence of moral obstacles and of the lack of a divine revela- 
tion, and the need which man has of seeking the aid of some 
power beyond hisown. Even their marred rites dimly shadowed 
forth the great Sacrifice which was one day to answer all human 
needs, and ever afterwards to be daily renewed at the altar of the 
true God. A fragment of truth helped to nourish the blood and 
fire of the heathen sacrifices, and to keep the band of Vestal 
virgins ; for the idea both of sacrifice and of virginity is a tribute 
from man in the state of Nature to the impress of the Creator’s 
hand. We are at present less concerned with the value of bloody 
sacrifice amongst the heathens, which Mr. Allies has insisted upon 
largely in another part of his work. In this first volume, dealing 
with the foundation of the spiritual civitas, he develops what may 
be viewed as one of its corner stones, the new creation of marriage 
and the institution of the virginal life. This, again, was a heavenly 
ordained antidote to meet the outward character of the Pagan’s 
course on earth, and to remedy the ravages which neglect of 
moral purity had caused to human society. 

Here, too, Cicero is a typical man. In his mature age he 
procured a bill of divorce, gave up the wife whom he used to 


* «The Formation of Christendom,” p. 216. 
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address as desideriwm mewm, and married a rich young woman. 
The action of the Church was to build up again family life on the 
divine model of Nazareth, and to preach chastity in the married 
state by consecrating the sacrifice of virginity. What martyrdom 
was to the faith that confessorship was to purity, and it required 
no less a basis than the voluntary preferment of the Creator to 
the creature to found the traditions of Christian marriage and 
the Christian family. : 

The foundation of a kingdom implies a king and a system of 
legislation, but unlike the human country, this divine civitas was 
to possess no boundaries, to exclude no nationalities, to include all 
classes and ranks of men. In proving both the existence of the 
Christian Church from the time of our Lord, and the various ways 
in which it dealt with an old and corrupt civilization, that is, by 
the double example of holiness and suffering in the unity of one 
faith, Mr. Allies has written a work which is unanswerable in its 
testimony. The divine birth of the Church is a miracle, but it is 
only the beginning of her miraculous course through eighteen 
centuries, and the first, though not the least, important step in 
the ladder of positive controversy is the clear written witness to 
her cradle and the deeds of her infancy. It was fitting that as 
death begot life on the cross, so martyrdom should be the great 
battle in which the Church was to win her territory—human 
hearts—and the virginal life, the marriage which should raise her 
up sons and daughters, 

The great fact, which Mr. Allies establishes in his first volume, 
from the evidence of contemporary documents and the moral 
influence of Christians on the world, is the task too great for any 
power but that of the Church of God—the “basing of natural 
society upon the Incarnation.” The first important result has 
been dwelt upon: the foundation of the Christian family. The 
second is hardly less significant, and, in its Christian sense, was 
quite as novel to the Pagan : we allude to the work of education, 
or perhaps training more aptly expresses the action of the Church 
in imparting the heavenly treasures of the faith. None appre- 
hended better than the Greeks and Romans the meaning and 
value of knowledge as a universal term applied to intellectual 
culture, and yet, to quote Cicero as an instance, who was more 
ignorant than they as “to the meaning of life itself, and the 
object for which it was given?”* The Church was to supply the 
necessary basis to Plato’s ideal city, and it is this grand process 
which the author has in view in his second volume. The one idea, 
that of the growth and development of the City of God, runs like 
a leading thread through his work, just as the idea of the body 
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of our Lord on the cross runs through the gothic nave and tran- 
septs of a great cathedral. 

II. After bringing together the stones with which the building 
is to be erected he proceeds to the building itself. The medium by 
which the Church was to renovate society was the individual 
human heart, and, as in every process of grace, the growth would 
be slow, the seed-time seemingly contemptible, but the harvest 
magnificent. In his second volume the author applies what we 
believe to be a figure of his own, though based upon patristic 
teaching, to the Church. He speaks of the Body of Adam as 
contrasted with the Body of Christ, the one resting upon our first 
father, the other upon our Lord. To see the force of the divine 
and personal leadership of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, it is necessary to consider “the gods of the nations” at 
the time of the birth at Bethlehem. The Body of Christ was to 
counterbalance the Body of Adam, and as the figurative serpent 
in the desert, to heal and to save the stricken men who should 
turn to it in their desolation. The political unity of the Roman 
imperium was in sharp contrast to the aberrations of a poly- 
theistic idolatry, which, with the one exception of Jewish mono- 
theism, filled the world with its corrupt and wicked imaginings. 
In only one way did it bear a far-off testimony to the great 
Creator, in that it proclaimed man to have need of a power or 
ageney higher than his own. History bears its witness to this 
significant fact: if man fall away from the service of God, he 
adopts the service of the devil. Worship he must have, whether 
he disguises it under the name of human intellect, or first cause, 
or world-soul. Many men now, as in the ancient world of Rome, 
sacrifice to their passions, and revive the old vices of paganism in 
resuscitating gods, who are as immoral as Jupiter or Venus, and as 
far removed from the source of all good. 

Athens, the heart of intellectual life, and Rome, the centre of 
empire, are taken by the author as illustrations of the force and 
universality of polytheism. The false gods guarded every 
avenue of social, political, and private life; anger, greed, and 
immorality were set up on high for the adoration of human 
hearts, and under their emblems man was worshipping the arch- 
enemy of his race. That multitude of religious rites, whether in 
temple or in dwelling-place ; that abject clinging to a crowd of 
unchaste deities; that utter want of moral sentiment noticeable 
in the heathen world, were an offspring of superstition which, 
in the Greek sense of the word, is fear of the demons. This it 
was which usurped the place of the chaste fear of God. The 
question as to how far human depravity had led to this universal 
superstition is naturally one of great importance, but beyond 
perversion of heart and intellect, Mr. Allies proves clearly that 
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the supernatural phenomena occasionally connected with the 
heathen worship were due to diabolical agency. The conse- 
quences through long centuries of the Fall on the Body of Adam 
were set forth in the outward splendour yet inward penury of 
the Roman citizen. The worship of the gods did not bear the 
scrutiny of the intellect, but neither did they themselves call 
forth affection. The heart and mind of man not only required 
a deserving object to know and love, but both had been so long 
fed on fear of the demons that the work of the Church was 
a double labour of formation and reintegration. The powerless- 
ness of mere legislation to produce moral results, or to stay the 
flood of moral depravity, proves, as nothing else could, the 
reason for a personal educator higher than man, who should 
speak with authority; but human wickedness itself bears 
witness to the fall of Adam. The solution given by the 
Christian faith of the ‘ wonderful maze of polytheistic idolatry” 
was that this was simply the travail of the “Body of Adam 
carried out through thousands of years and fallen under a 
terrible captivity.”* Just as the natural society rested on the 
headship of Adam, so did the spiritual on our Lord, the new 
Adam, and the parallel was to be carried out through all ages. 
As nationality had entered so largely into the worship of the 
gods, a wider bond was to unite the followers of our Lord: 
the name and character of Christian were to be more to them 
than the dearest ties of country or kindred. But more than 
this. As the sin of Adam had generated corruption in himself 
and his descendants, so the second Adam, infinitely holy, 
triumphed over sin and death, and bequeathed incorruptibility 
to His Body upon earth. Mr, Allies develops five analogies 
between the natural and the mystical body, but his meaning will 
be sufficiently illustrated by dwelling upon one. He says, then, 
founding his words on the Fathers and on St. Augustine in 
particular, that what the soul is to the human body, that the Holy 
Ghost is to this divine Body, whose presence in it, “as of the 
soul,” gives to it unity and life-+ How would St. Paul have 
treated men who not only would not hear the Church, but who 
declared her to be corrupt? Decay is the distinctive mark of 
the Body of Adam. 

True to his character as the positive exponent of Catholic 
philosophy, the author points out the manner of teaching used 
by the Apostles and their successors as that which belongs to a 
body or society. The written word depended on the kingdom, 
not the kingdom on the written word; and the earliest proof 
of it was the method of our Lord Himself, who taught orally, 
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but wrote nothing. His heavenly doctrines were handed down 
by word of mouth, and written upon the hearts of men by the 
life-blood of his Apostles and first followers. The next example 
of this personal character of the divine society was the abolition 
of the Jewish Sabbath. Sunday, the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, is eminently the day made by the Christian Church, yet 
it is an institution not of her written but of her spoken teaching, 
and one which the whole Christian world has nevertheless ac- 
cepted at her bidding. The third witness to the Gospel of the 
kingdom—for, as the author remarks, the Gospel without the 
kingdom is something very different—is the Roman Empire. 
All religions, even Jewish monotheism, save the one which was 
to bear witness to the truth, were taken under the protection 
of the great Roman peace. That one roused its suspicions and 
its jealousy precisely because of the royalty of its founder. 
Like the Jewish rabble, the Roman world wanted no king but 
Cesar ; and its witness to Christianity, as being the kingship of 
our Lord, was that of ten bloody persecutions. For besides 
the testimony of heroism even unto death, there is the testimony 
of hatred. When our own times become matter of history, the 
Culturkanvpf will as surely witness to the just claims of Christ’s 
Body as the actual martyrdom of Catholic missionaries in the 
far East. What was the deep meaning of the word which has 
become a proverb, deletwm nomen Christianum? The 
Christians followed a leader who proclaimed the foundation of 
a kingdom which should be in this world but not of it, and, 
like Herod, the Roman emperor was jealous of His sovereignty. 
The lie contained in that boast serves only to chronicle the 
powerlessness of deadly assaults when directed against the im- 
mortal Body of our Lord. It was nevertheless true that 
Christianity rested on principles which, “if carried out, would 
sweep away the whole fabric of polytheism on which the Roman 
State rested.”* With the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul began the proclamation of penal laws which were not re- 
pealed till the time of Constantine. Here it is that deletwm 
nomen Christianum bears witness against itself. The greatest 
empire which the world has ever seen exerted all its sovereignty 
against the Christian people. A merely human institution 
would have been truly rooted out, but it was far otherwise with 
the city of God. Contact with the heavenly doctrines, which 
it proclaimed from the bleeding lips and in the torn members 
of its children, was its means of propagation. ‘The example of 
Christians slowly undermined the vast fabric of Roman poly- 
theism. During the last ten years of the reign ot Antoninus, 
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“Christian influences become unmistakable in their action 
upon heathen thought and society.”"* The struggle was one 
which all ages are repeating, and which the world is always 
ignoring: that of the united resources of wealth and might 
against the moral power of truth and goodness. The grain of 
mustard-seed had first been cast by the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the various cities of the empire; and the inward life 
and spiritual government of these centres offered a parallel to 
the civil liberties enjoyed by those on whom the Roman State 
conferred the right of citizenship. The seed grew to a tree in 
each city, and as a tree it ramified. With the third century 
the Church began to reap the harvest of her work of fashioning 
individual hearts. The Christian movement was gradually per- 
meating all ranks of society, for no child of Adam was too 
lowly to contribute his part towards the new edifice of living 
stones. The successors of Augustus in the Empire had shown 
by their conduct that the happiness or misery, the liberty or 
the servility, which fell to the lot of the Roman people, depended 
upon the character of one man. From the period beginning 
A.D. 180 and ending in 222, three elements were noticeable, 
which were in sharp contrast to the opposite features displayed 
by the growing Christian society: a profound moral corruption, 
a disregard of civil rights, and an excess of cruelty. The ex- 
treme of dissoluteness and abject tyranny following upon the 
Empire’s golden age announced the instability and innate weak- 
ness proper to the Body of Adam, as aiso the inherent littleness 
which accompanies mere human greatness. 

But before coming to the contest with philosophy, which beset 
the Church from without, the first assault of heresy within her 
bosom enters naturally into the history of her philosophy, both 
because of the time and of the manner of defence adopted b 
Christian writers and apologists. When the last disciples of the 
Apostles had gone to their reward, and the legacy of tradition 
which had been handed down was in danger, humanly speaking, 
of being dispersed, the Gnostic error necessitated the clear de- 
fining of the nature of that legacy. The Gnosis was a know- 
ledge not grounded upon faith, but based either upon philosophic 
science or a supposed intuition of truth, which, in fact, set up the 
individual reason as the highest standard of religious truth. In 
this point of view it was an incipient Protestantism, and, like 
Protestantism, it threatened “ the whole existence and functions 
ofthe Church.” The answer of the great Catholic champion, St. 
Irenzvs, would also serve as a fitting apology against Luther, but 
more than this, “ it is a complete answer to all heresy for ever.”* 
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His grand argument is, that where the Church is, there also is 
the Spirit of God, and he thus meets the Gnostic error “ that 
divine truth is acquired by the individual through some process 
of his own mind.” The bearing of the first heresy on the Christian 
community is intensely significant, both as to date and as to the 
production through it of great doctors whose words should sound 
during all the ages of Catholic development. When the disciples 
of the disciples had died out, the attitude of Christian minds 
became altered, inasmuch as Christians perceived the need of 
“human learning, inquiry, and thought,” turned upon the objects 
of their belief. Before all things it was necessary to define the 
nature and being of the Church as the organ which was to per- 
petuate the divine teaching, and this was done by overthrowing 
the denial of the divine headship and authority. Another point 
elucidated in the contest was the subservience of the Scriptures 
to the Church, or, in other words, to show that the Gospel of the 
kingdom is the work of the kingdom. The pages in which Mr. 
Allies develops the arguments of the three champions against 
Gnosticism can scarcely be surpassed in their pertinent setting 
forth of the principle of authority. 

When wearrive at the “ third age of the Martyr Church,” we 
find the Empire, now become the prey of the strong Teutonic 
race, tottering, all but falling ; the majesty of the Roman peace 
seemingly departing; and society fluctuating between the fear 
of enemies beyond the borders and its own anarchy at home. 
The confusion of the Body of Adam—the representative, that is, 
of human society—is only equalled by the unity of the City of 
God. From the beginning of the Christian era down to the end 
of the third century, the author produces contemporary writers 
who bear witness to the organic unity of the Christian body. It 
was the basis of the whole structure, but a basis which had its 
root in divine power wielded on earth by the successor of St. 
Peter, whose primacy is likewise a matter of history. The 
foundation and preservation through the ever-changing tide of 
_ human things of a polity which embraced all countries and 
nationalities, was an unheard-of fact. “Stat erux dum volvitur 
orbis” is a motto which well describes the action of the Church 
amidst the fluctuations of human society ; but the character of the 
Christian conflict against the Roman Empire was that of moral 
against worldly power. Rome held in her mighty hands civiliza- 
tion, luxury, the arts and enjoyment of life. She was a splendid 
millionaire, to know whom was to reign after human wise. Yet 
in the very heart of this all-powerful ruler a slight seed had been 
cast which was bearing greater fruit than that carried by the 
Roman legions. Another fact is brought out in the middle of 
the third century, and that is the cooling of Christian fervour, 
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which was noted later on by St. Cyprian, after a terrible persecu- 
tion had rekindled the fire of charity. It was a first instance of 
general decline, and God met it by a temporary consolidation of 
the decaying Roman power, as if the great heathen Empire had 
been a means for the forming and proving of His elect. It isa 
mark of Divine love when God allows the flail of suffering to 
winnow the chaff from the wheat as they lie together on the 
spiritual threshing-floor. After a reign of eighteen years, Dio- 
cletian, in the pride of successful power, ordered the fiercest and 
longest, though the last, of heathen persecutions. The Edict of 
Toleration closes the era of bloody struggle, but not the struggle 
itself. The conflict of Rome typities the contest of the Body of 
Adam with the Body of Christ; there is a subtler and more 
perilous encounter, that of the human mind with the mind of 
Christ, which the author has set forth in his treatment of the 
Greek philosophy. ‘The thought of the world,” of which Rome 
was the “ golden head,” belonged to the great Hellenic race. It 
is the revolt of human reason against the divine folly of the 
Cross, and as such belongs to all time. 

Mr. Allies goes to the very fountain-head of Greek philosophy, 
tracing its course from its first representative, Thales, in the sixth 
century B.c. In its first stage it was evidently a seeking and 
using of the powers of Nature, a sort of natural religion which 
placed its centre of gravitation in one or other of the forces of 
the physical universe. It represented the results achieved by the 
human intellect, placed in very favourable circumstances as to 
region and climate, but cut off from the influence and traditions 
of Jewish monotheism. At the time of Thales and Pythagoras, 
the Greeks were without a religious system. They had the 
ancestral gods, who were good enough for the unthinking multi- 
tude, but who were despised by the speculative philosopher. He 
set himself earnestly to find out the causes of natural things, 
without referring them in any way to the will of the gods. From 
Thales to Socrates the universe occupied the energies of Greek 
philosophy, and its one significant result was the effort to attri- 
bute all things to one agency. Water, boundless matter, air, 
number, were in their turns regarded as the First Cause, and this 
reducing of the universe to a unity, however impersonal, satis- 
fied the mere intellect better than the numerous gods of Olympus. 
Socrates introduced a change. He shifted the inquiry from the 
outward universe to man, as “a subject of logical thought and 
moral will,” and this continued the bent of philosophy during 
the remainder of its course. The four principal schools of Greek 
philosophy are subjected to a thorough analysis, both in their 
teaching and their working. Plato based his philosophy not 
upon the Divine Being, but upon the being of ideas; his system 
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did not reach the unlearned, and he frankly said that his intel- 
lectual God could not be attained by the unlettered multitude. 
Aristotle’s standing-point was Nature, and his God a pure intel- 
ligence. without power, who causes the world without being 
conscious of it. Plato’s dualism was “God and Matter ;” Aris- 
totle’s ‘God and the World.” Amongst the true instincts of 
philosophy which seemed to resemble a natural forecast was the 
stress which each master laid upon oral teaching. The notion 
proper to them all was that of making disciples by oral training. 
They concurred in viewing writing as a subsidiary means of 
imparting a doctrine, which at best would need the explanation 
of a living educator. They rightly distrusted a dead letter, and 
Mr. Allies, by insisting on this point, has made philosophy—that 
best effort of the mere human mind—render a spontaneous homage 
to the divine Society of which it was in some sort a figure. In 
another sense, it shadowed forth the men who were one day to 
undermine the very basis of faith by undermining the principle of 
authority. The philosophers proved by their reason how gross 
were the fables of polytheism, how impure the Olympus of pagan- 
ism ; but they were far from enthroning as a sovereign the God 
of their conception. In reality His personality was as vague to 
the philosophic mind as was to that same philosophic mind the 
personality of a man after his spirit had crossed the threshold of 
death. The vague sort of First Agent, about whom they philo- 
sophized, did not possess the breath of life, nor any separate 
existence outside the mind of the individual conceiver.’ The 
proof of the finiteness of the philosophic God is that they one 
and all followed Plato’s example, and “constructed no system 
of ethics in dependence on that conception which, if it be true, 
is of all-constraining influence, and is to the whole moral system 
what the law of gravity is to the material universe.”* They 
could not bestow what they had not got—the almighty and 
infinite Creator of the universe ; so, whilst they professed to believe 
in one God, they sacrificed the cock to Aisculapius, and the 
whole wisdom of their course on earth consisted in living according 
to Nature. ‘The one result of philosophy was the conception of 
the human society “resting on the similarity of reason in the 
individual” which it brought out. Reason was the bond of 
citizenship in the human as faith was in the divine Society, and 
so far it was at least common to every son of Adam without 
regard to differences of people or nation. But this reason becomes 
a “relentless necessity” when the course of human things is 
viewed without the light of faith ; for it fails to explain sorrow, 
sickness, and death, or to offer any sure hope of immortality. 
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The Stoic remedy for dishonour, or weariness, or the intolerable 
burden of life was “ the issue,” simply because philosophy had no 
explanation of these things to offer. Its teaching, as viewed in 
the broad daylight which Mr. Allies kas cast upon it, as the 
human counterpart to the Christian Church, is strangely signifi- 
cant. It expresses the whole measure of that which the human 
reason in its highest form was able to achieve. Its failure is no 
less important, recording, as it does, the necessity of a dogma, of 
a morality founded upon that dogma, and of a corresponding 
worship as the medium of both. 

III. Having followed thecourseof philosophy during six hundred 
years, Mr, Allies, in the beginning of his third volume, contrasts 
with it the rise of the Christian Church : its foundation at Rome 
by St. Peter, who, in virtue of the divine authority, achieved in 
a few years what philosophy had been vainly striving after 
through fruitless centuries—a society based on oral teaching, 
independent of nationalities, consequently universal as human 
nature itself. As ‘“ Let there be light” is the divine word, 
which more than any other perhaps suggests the whole arcanum 
of creation, so that divine utterance, Follow Me, infused the 
breath of immortal life into Peter’s kingdom. The great period 
of Greek philosophy, which was inaugurated by Thales, from 
whose time philosophy began to be viewed as distinct from re- 
ligion, lasted a thousand years, and so at length became con- 
temporaneous with the teaching of our Lord and of His Apostles, 
but at that date a new leaven was at work in it. A new star had 
had arisen in the East, whose light and warmth were radiating 
amid the dark places of the human reason, which, as far as any 
code of morality was concerned, had come toa standstill. Chris- 
tianity revived philosophy, though it was to prove its ultimate 
downfall, or rather philosophy was, and is, the natural religion 
of man, and to the end of time it will prove the plank to which 
those who shrink from the folly of Christ will cling. In some 
aspects this third volume is the most opportune of the whole 
work on the formation of Christendom which has yet been pub- 
lished, because of the perfect analysis it presents of a combat ever 
old and ever new, as fierce in our own days amongst individuals as 
it was in the beginning of the Christian era amongst certain 
classes of men—that of the human reason against faith. Chris- 
tianity caused the star of philosophy to pale, but it has not 
stopped the race of merely human philosophers, they who have 
turned away from the light and reached the stage of infidelity 
which is produced by vice not by ignorance. 

Before the coming of our Lord four representative Greek 
philosophers had failed to set up a society. They were what 
Dissenters are to the Anglican Church, the uncomfortable 
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witnesses to a want of divine power and life in their parent 
stem. At the time of our Lord three schools mainly represented 
Greek philosophy—the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics ; and of 
these the Epicureans were by far the most numerous. But the 
radiance, which the sun of the Christian teaching in the centre 
and heart of Paganism cast upon the workings of the human 
intellect exemplified in the Greek sects, produced the highest 
results in the natural order, the resuscitation of the old tenets 
under a softer garb, further efforts of the natural mind, which 
came to a riper maturity in virtue of its warmth. Mr. Allies is 
fond of illustrating a fact or principle in a person. Amongst 
others he has chosen Seneca, who was contemporary with St. 
Paul, as a type of the Neo-Stoic School, but he is more. Bearing 
witness as his writings do to the mysterious influence which had 
renovated the atmosphere of his sect, he constantly ignores its 
presence in his world, and remains what he was to the last—a 
worshipper of all that was good in Nature save Nature’s King. 
The teaching of charity had produced natural kindness, which 
was based on the common possession of the reason. ‘ When he 
(Seneca) termed the meanest slave fellow-man, friend, and even 
feilow-slave, and denounced cruelty inflicted on such an one as a 
wrong to humanity, he was using a language hitherto unknown.”* 

The words alone testified to this hidden influence, not the acts 
ofthe man. Seneca never proved his moral code in fire and water. 
As a minister of Nero his life was an utter contradiction to his 
teaching, nor did he even apply his philosophy to the prevention 
of the grossest crimes. He was perhaps the first of Eclectics, 
gathering the honey from all systems and leaving the gall 
behind; but his words, mere words as they are, prove that a 
radical change in thought and feeling had been at work, nor 
were these words the natural outcome of any teaching which 
philosophy had at any time propounded. The upholders of the 
law of Nature had recognized the beauty of Christian charity, 
and tried to inculcate from the common possession of reason in 
man that which our Lord enjoined upon His followers as children 
of one Father who is in heaven. They did as Seneca did: 
extolled brotherly love and kindness, and raised not a finger to 
prove either in their lives. The distinguishing feature of the 
first period of Greek philosophy had been its severance from 
religion, and at no time in its course had this characteristic been 
more marked than at its close. The moral code of philosophy 
in Seneca’s day was fidelity to the law of Nature, and its sinners 
were the men who disobeyed it. Religion, properly so called, 
that is, polytheism, was left to the unlettered multitude, the 
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unthinking mass who would not trouble themselves to analyze 
the basis of high Olympus. The heathen priest went through 
perfunctory rites, but the philosopher, the expounder of the 
natural law, was appealed to for the solution of all higher 
questions. This feature was already very marked in Cicero’s 
time. His writing betokens slight regard for the “ immortal 
gods,” the state of the case being that the philosopher con- 
. sidered himself immensely superior to the popular belief, which, 
though viewing it as a falsehood, he would not seek to root 
out. 

As the marked change in the language of philosophy to which 
the teaching and writings of Seneca, of Epictetus, of Musonius, 
and of Marcus Aurelius bear witness, was not produced by the 
natural working of human philosophy, so its third and last 
period bears upon it in like manner the reflection of the great 
light which we know to have been Messiah’s star. In the year 
of a.p. 67 St. Peter and St. Paul had been martyred at Rome; 
their sound was going forth into all the world, and that sound 
was the divine revelation of the Son of God. The effect upon 
philosophy of the forcible preaching of Christianity was to pro- 
duce one grand effort, which had for its object “to give a logical 
and doctrinal foundation to heathenism, and so to reconcile 
together popular belief with philosophic thought.”* In the 
beginning of the Socratic period of philosophy this had been its 
line, though it soon ceased to be a true pursuit of wisdom, 
a separation, that is, of truth from dross in its existing world. 
Polytheism, and that form of it which flourished in Greece, was 
debased with gross superstitions as to belief, and with foul 
practices as to morality ; but it still retained four fundamental 
ideas, which, frequent as they are found to be among heathen 
peoples, bear witness to a deep underlying truth, to a need which 
they answered. These were prayer, sacrifice, oracles, and 
mysteries. ‘They suggest to Mr. Allies a striking analogy. He 
considers that their existence in various nations of antiquity 
points back to an original revelation, just as the comparative 
grammar of the different Aryan nations tends to prove the 
original Indo-Germanic language. In these four parts man 
declared his belief that he was a creature, that he had need of 
expiation, of authority, and of revelation. But philosophy, 
instead of working this gold mine, had in its three principal 
schools adopted negations of the primary truths which the 
popular worship shadowed forth. “ Far from purifying religion 
of its corruptions, they had extinguished its essence, the sacred 
fire of piety in the human heart, the human person’s recognition 
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of the Creator and Father of all.”* In its last period philosophy 
in the garb of Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic tenets went 
back to its former traditions. Plutarch was the first repre- 
sentative of the Neo-Pythagorean school. His God was a pan- 
theistic God, a constructor, not a creator of matter; but in two. 
points, the reflection in his own mind of what he had taken from 
the Jew, Philo, he showed a very practical way of restoring the 
doctrine of the divine unity; and of maintaining the ancestral 
gods. He declared that the attainment of knowledge was an 
immediate gift of the Godhead, and not to be arrived at by 
merely human facilities, and he peopled the universe with 
intermediate powers who should work out God’s high designs on 
man. He is a fit representative of the last stage of philosophy ; 
for this attributing of semi-deification to intermediate powers or 
agencies exactly suited that heathen mind, whose whole #@o0¢ had 
been fed on the mythological fables, whose heroes, by a sort of 
dim anticipation of the communion of saints, were exalted to 
partial divine honours, as sons of the gods. Plutarch’s mono- 
theism raised neither enmity nor persecution, but rather procured 
him a post of honour from Trajan; whereas the same emperor 
ordered St. Ignatius to be cast to the lions for the sake of his 
Christian God. Besides this return to the ancestral gods, 
philosophy no longer showed itself hostile to the Empire. The 
movement which stirred it up from its innermost depths was an 
impulsion from without, and in the presence of acommon enemy 
the Empire, Polytheism, and Philosophy joined hands. But if 
Plutarch’s teaching was a so-called monotheism, which pandered 
to the popular taste by the admission of the Olympian gods as 
intermediate powers, and if his temper of mind was one of piety, 
Epictetus is the type of philosophy in another aspect. He, too, 
was a rigid monotheist, if the pantheistic world-soul may be so 
termed. His system dethroned the gods, but his kindliness 
attracted all men. Our author recognizes in him the “ parent 
of modern Deism,”+ the father of the race which never dies out, 
those who worship before all things and exclusively their “ inde- 
pendent human reason.” ‘This is the sun of the system, and the 
pantheistic god is its planet; so that, although the outcome of 
philosophy under Septimius Severus is seen to have been the 
acknowledgment of one supreme God, the conclusion must be 
taken for what it is worth. The philosopher's god was made 
for his solar system, and followed it into being; whether the 
minor constellations, in the garb of the immortal gods, were 
tolerated or not was in reality a matter of small consequence, for 
they did not affect the pith of the question, that gospel of the 
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human race which the united forces of heathenism were preaching 
over against the gospel of Christianity. 

But the story of the mythical Apollonius of Tyana was to 
embody the heathen notions of a Christ, to give flesh and blood 
to the personification of the deified human nature. In this view 
Mr. Allies has rightly insisted on the fabulous history written 
centuries after the real Apollonius at the instigation of the 
Empress Julia Domna. Apollonius is a deified hero as far as 
circumstances and his own mission to mankind can make him 
one; he is not always, it is true, faithful to the law of nature, for 
he works wonders which are in opposition to it. Yet the Pagan 
ideal falls far short of the Christian conception in five particulars. 
Philostratus, the biographer of Apollonius, has the pantheistic 
notion of God and of the human soul, and Apollonius himself is 
given the heathen standing-point as to the task of philosophy, as 
to moral guilt, as to suffering, and as to the evilof matter. The 
character and working of the God-man had suggested this repre- 
sentation of a man-god, though throughout the work the Chris- 
tian movement is absolutely ignored. ‘ Asaspecimen of human 
nature in its highest condition, he was to bear a comparison with 
human nature as assumed by a Divine Person, in which fact the 
whole Christian revelation is summed up. The force of the 
simultaneous connection and contrast lies precisely in this, that 
Apollonius not only stood entirely on heathen ground, but 
represented wnassisted human nature.’* Here is contained 
in three words that which constitutes the battle of a paganizing 
philosophy through all time: it is the battle of the mind of man 
— the mind of God; human reason against the folly of the 

ross, 

It was only one stage of the contest which terminated with 
Constantine, who, as Emperor, acknowleged the Christian 
religion by setting the Cross in his diadem. The star of phi- 
losophy as a body of opposition to the Christian Church, had 
paled before its divine radiance, and the spectacle which met the 
eyes of Constantine was one of powerlessness on the one hand, 
and of divine strength on the other. When all was said and 
done philosophy had only two admissiors to show for its specu- 
lative reasonings now a thousand years old: it faintly grasped 
one Supreme God who was a purely immaterial intelligence, and 
the human soul as part of the same immaterial intelligence. 
Neither God nor soul was personal, nor was soul responsible when 
it came to be analyzed. The philosophical reformation of poly- 
theism had been an attempt to prop up its falsehoods by a 
pantheistic unity, and it had consequently destroyed in thinking 
minds the habit and disposition of believing. It had upon it the 
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note of false reformations, which pull down and build not up. 
Philosophy had not founded a society nor so much as a city, for 
the independence of human reason was, and is, a dissolving 
element. Constantine came to the throne with all the traditions 
of Paganism and the Empire. He saw before him the edifice 
which the Christian Church had been building by her own in- 
trinsic strength, and he recognized in that society, which the 
most fiery persecution was incapable of uprooting, the imprint of 
the divine Hand, a unity in belief and working which was 
beyond the power of man. Instead of the Pantheistic God the 
Church had manifested the Incarnate God to the world; her 
action was a double one, for whereas the philosopher had addressed 
himself to the reason only, the Church based the action of the 
intellect on that of the will, and her great medium was the One 
Sacrifice offered to the one God in all lands. Belief, conduct, 
and worship were the arms with which she, teaching in the name 
of Our Lord, had conquered the heart of the world, and built up 
an enduring society, one of whose principal tasks it ever will be 
to fight the battle of faith against the independence of human 
reason. She purified the parts of truth which a corrupt poly- 
theism had retained. Her prayer, sacrifice, oracles, and mysteries 
made saints where the false worship had used them for the 
service of the devil. 

IV. We have already remarked on the character of Mr. Allies’s 
work from its very beginning. It is one of positive controversy, 
of setting forth the truth, and the results produced in the world 
by the kingdom of truth. He now in his fourth volume comes to 
a part of his scheme which is a further carrying on of the same 
plan. The key-note of ‘‘ Church and State” may be said to be 
the divine origin of power. Further, the distinction between 
the civil and the spiritual is traced back to Adam, and shown in 
all the working of the Church down to the time when Constan- 
tine recognized the formation of the Christian people into a 
kingdom. Adam’s fathership of the human race was conferred 
upon him directly by God. After the Fall he became a priest, for 
sin imposed upon him the necessity of satisfaction ; and Abel, son 
of our first father, is recorded to have offered up bloody sacrifices 
which were acceptable to God. Adam’s fathership and authority 
were not weakened by his sin, but he became a type of the new 
Adam, and of the kingdom which he was to set up. Cain, on the 
contrary, personified, as it were, the City of the Devil, in laying 
murderous hands on Abel. His line was remarkable for human 
skill and progress in the arts of social life. In the midst of the 
desperate wickedness which brought about the Flood, the repre- 
sentative of the righteous line of Adam was reduced to one man, 
Noah, like Adam, endowed with a double paternity, as the seed 
of a double power. One man sufficed to maintain that which 
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was to be the means of propagation to both the orders which 
made up the race; marriage as the germ of the natural, 
sacrifice the germ of the divine society. Noah represented 
likewise the principle of authority or government, for God 
had made him the vicarious head of the human family, as 
discharging the duties of father and lawgiver in virtue of the 
divine commands. Babel was the first fruitless effort of inde- 
pendent human reason; the confusion of tongues was symbolical 
of the lost divine unity, and worked a double division on earth. 
Nationality, which corresponds to charity in the spiritual order, 
took its rise from the Tower on the ruins of the divine inherit- 
ance, but even in the debasemient of nations and peoples who 
forsook the true God for the service of idols, four great goods are 
found, the impress of a thought higher than that of man. These 
“ constituent principles” are the universal institution of marriage, 
the rite of bloody sacrifice, the instinct of society of which the 
development is civil government, and the alliance between civil 
government and religion. Thus, even variety of gods among 
the Gentiles did not eradicate the principle either of religion or 
of government. Both remained intact through all the aberra- 
tions of the human mind ; the bloody sacrifice perpetuated the 
idea and need of expiation, and the reflection of the divine father- 
ship was imaged out under the various forms of government 
everywhere adopted. But Abraham and his race had been chosen 
by God to form His people and to perpetuate His worship, and 
the descendants of the great patriarch transmitted the divine 
promises from generation to generation, till at the coming of the 
promised One, the Jewish sacrifice was offered up morning and 
evening to the true God, and the High Priest of the Old Law 
sat in the chair of Moses, preserving the bare outline of the idea 
of government and religion which the Messiah was to fulfil in all 
its plenitude. Whilst Gentilism bore the fourfold mark of the 
divine impress, the Jews alone maintained in its integrity 
the dominion of the spiritual over the temporal power. The 
Roman Empire in its abuse of domination had united the priest- 
hood and the civil government in one person, and was the type in 
heathendom of that which Christian rulers without the Christian 
spirit have reproduced ; the tyranny of Cesar over the things of God. 
If the Jews, as the chosen people of the Old Law, may be taken 
to express the figure of what the reality was to be, then is their 
spiritual independence a fact, which the Christian people was to 
carry on and perfect, “ Throughout ail Gentiledom the sacerdotal 
authority had become the serf of the civil power, but to the Jews 
the worship of their God was in its own nature supreme.”’* 
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The representative of the two powers allied in one person, that 
is, the Roman governor of Judza, Pontius Pilate, put to death 
One Who had come to found a spiritual kingdom, of which the 
Jewish high-priesthood had been only the figure. Our Lord 
died and rose again, and built upon His resurrection the divine 
power of His Church, which was to be independent of civil 
government, and to triumph over death even as His glorified 
Body had triumphed over the impotent walls of His sepulchre. 
The unquestionable testimony of facts proves that royalty and 
that kingdom as a sovereignty, not of this world though in it, 
and having for its aim the spiritual good of man. History 
proclaims it to be a royalty from the first, not the gradual 
development or growth of time, since supremacy was vested in 
one who received the keys of the kingdom from the Divine 
Founder. Both powers proceeded from God, but the spiritual as 
dealing with eternal interests has received a special divine con- 
firmation all through the pages of human history. In it charity 
supplies the place of nationality ; for all that which his country is 
to the natural man, the Church is to the Catholic. The question 
of the transmission of power, first by our Lord to St. Peter, and 
afterwards to the head of the spiritual body, has been rightly 
insisted upon by Mr. Allies. Four points are apparent in the 
whole mass of Scripture evidence, and, we may add; in the whole 
bent of tradition——its coming from above; its completeness ; its 
unity ; its independence of civil authority.* 

From a.p. 29 to a.p. 325, as we have elsewhere seen, the 
growth of the spirituai kingdom may be likened to the grain of 
mustard-seed, which a divine Hand scattered into the bosom of 
the earth. During that time the Church was a secret power, 
working in the face of every kind of obstacle. The dark cata- 
comb was a fitting emblem of her life of faith, for until the reign 
of Alexander Severus, not even the light of day was vouchsafed 
by the civil power to her worship. Her acts were to build up a 
Christian hierarchy which should form a Christian people, and he 
who gave impulsion and life to this work of formation was the 
successor of St. Peter. St. Clement, as Pope, calmed the dissen- 
sion of the Church of Corinth, and in his letter, of which the 
full text has only just been recovered, to the Corinthian Church, 
he states emphatically his belief that the Christian succeeded the 
Mosaic order, or, in other words, that he himself carried on, as 
the reality does the figure, the high-priesthood and spiritual 
sovereignty of Aaron. “There is no strength without unity,” 
was the ery of St. Irenwjus and St. ignatius, of Eusebius and 
Tertullian, who may be taken as men representative of the belief 
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of their epoch, and the same cry rose to heaven with the blood 
of the martyrs during that epoch of terrible persecution. In 
virtue of this power from above new churches were founded, not 
by the people of the places, but by missionaries sent either directly 
or indirectly from the Apostolic See. No catacombs could shade 
the light shed forth by the Episcopacy, one in its teaching and 
jurisdiction, which acknowledged the Primacy of St. Peter’s See 
with the martial discipline of soldiers who fight under one 
banner. 

In the same way as the Church realized the ideal civitas of 
which the Roman Empire was the material representation, so her 
teaching set forth the true Sacrifice, and exemplified the deep 
meaning hidden beneath the universal custom amongst heathens 
of offering bloody victims. A rite, without the notion of sin or 
expiation, so contrary to reason, was not the spontaneous off- 
spring of man’s thought, but “a record of the Fall stamped by 
the Hand of God on the forehead of the human race at its first 
starting in the state of guilt.”* This idea of sacrifice was to the 
inner man what the civitas or woXiraa was to the citizen, and as 
the Church, unrestricted by national boundaries, impervious to 
the action of time, became the great country of immortal souls, 
so she was to offer up on her countless altars, “ from the rising of 
the sun even unto the going down thereof,’ the One unbloody 
Sacrifice to the one living God. At the height of its glory the 
human civitas was a mortal thing, not only ending with this 
world, but subject to the rust and moth of earthly vicissitudes, 
and so the rite of sacrifice would have been utterly unreasonable 
had it not “‘ carried in itself the mystery hidden from the begin- 
ning of the world.”t The Holy Sacrifice was the beacon fire 
which lighted the dark catacombs; on it rested the one Episco- 
pate, whilst as a fulfilment of the law and of the prophets, it is 
a perpetual bond of union with our Lord, testifying day by day 
to the great sacrifice of Calvary, and repeating day by day the 
watchword of the heavenly civitas, swrswm corda. Its fruit is 
the Blessed Sacrament, the bread of unity—for so the fathers. 
view the Holy Eucharist. They—and our author has quoted two 
of the greatest, St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom—speak 
of it as the food which makes us members of Christ’s mystical 
Body—that is, His Church. But Pagan rites had, as it were, 
desecrated the very gifts of God, for wheat and the vine had been 
used in the unclean ceremonies of Ceres and of Bacchus. These 
same elements were consecrated afresh in the perpetual Sacrifice 
of the most Holy One, and they are likewise typical of the staff 
of all life. Over and above the one Episcopate resting on the 
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one sacrifice, the principle of jurisdiction was severely maintained 
from the first. Although the bishop was perfectly independent 
in his own diocese, he could not encroach upon that of another, 
nor perform even the duties of his episcopal office outside his 
sphere. Fora long time the bishop was the guardian of the 
Holy Eucharist, which he dispensed, and then in course of time 
the system of parish churches and parish priests grew up, in 
subordination as complete to the bishop as the bishop’s to the 
Holy See. It is evident that without one ruling force through 
the whole, the Church could never have built up her kingdom, 
nor, without internal and external unity, could she have attracted 
to herself powerful love or unquenchable hatred. Resting upon 
its priesthood, teaching, and jurisdiction, this spiritual fabric 
presented to St. Augustine in the fourth century an absolute 
proof of the Godhead of its founder, and with the light of its 
beauty before the eyes of his intellect, it is no wonder that the 
great father’s dogma of dogmas should have been eminently the 
Church as the divine guardian of revealed truth. 

The fact which is specially pertinent in “ Church and State” is 
the organic growth of this divine civitas in perfect independence 
of the State. The Christian people were formed, indeed, under 
the hardest pressure from without, which proved ail the more the 
abundant inner sap and life proceeding in them from a divine 
stem. The author has illustrated the independence of the Church’s 
government by five points which he has gleaned from contem- 
porary documents. That which concerns the election of her 
ministers is, if we mistake not, the first in importance. Power 
came to her from above, and consequently was never in the hands 
of the people; but as Moses had elected Aaron solely at God’s 
command, so the princes of the Church, the perfect Priesthood of 
the New Law, were chosen not by popular suffrage, but by the 
institution of their own order and the confirmation of the Holy 
See. The first generation of Christians was formed during the 
first forty years of the Church’s existence by oral teaching alone, 
and “ by all this period the kingdom of Christ preceded the book 
in which we read at the distance of so many centuries the account 
of its origin.’* Her independence as a living and teaching body 
is striking as to two points in which she resembled the child 
Jesus in the Temple at Jerusalem, of whom it is said that He 
grew in grace and truth, though He was from the beginning true 
God and perfect man. This double testimony to the vital power 
of the Church lies in the whole work of positive promulgation and 
the whole defence against error. The period of growth and for- 
mation, which terminated with Constantine, is crowned by the 
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fuller exposition of doctrine, and the Council of Nicea is a brilliant 
illustration of the first solemn condemnation by which the Church 
preserved intact the treasure of the faith contained in our Lord’s 
divinity. Five practices of the ante-Nicene Church proclaim her 
to have been, then, as now, a voice speaking with authority. 
The man who aspired to be admitted into the Christian body 
was put through a course of catechesis by question and answer. 
At an advanced age of his instruction, the use of a Creed was 
imposed for his acceptance. Few acts of constructive power are 
greater than that of putting together a Creed, because it involves 
the superiority of the Church over the Scriptures, of which it was 
the interpreter. Next came the dispensation of sacraments, which 
encompassed every important act of human life. The system of 
penance, again, testified to the living dispenser, as did the whole 
guardianship of the Holy Scriptures, which, if we may use the 
similitude, were surrounded by a court of honour every time they 
were submitted to the public gaze. The first Christians would 
have viewed with horror any frame of mind approaching to 
familiarity or free comment with regard to the writings which 
they believed on the word of the Church to be a divine charter. 
The defensive attitude of the Christian civitas during the 
period which was crowned by the Council of Nicea, had to be 
maintained against enemies other than the whole force of Pagan- 
ism. The conflict with Judaism threatened its unity at the outset ; 
but Roman arms were the instruments for the fulfilment of the 
prophecy by which the centre of Judaism, the temple and city 
of Jerusalem, were destroyed, and the Christian Church was 
gradually recognized to be the power set up in the place of the 
ancient Holy of Holies. The holding of councils was the outward 
means of defence adopted by it, but the inner bond was the life 
of faith, resting, as we have seen, upon one Episcopate, nourished 
by one Sacrifice. In face of a body, which was at once the off- 
spring and the guardian of revelation, only two attitudes were 
possible to the human spirit : that of reason submitting itself to 
the teaching of faith, and that of reason taking of revealed truth 
what flattered itself while it rejected what it disliked. The one 
is the principle of orthodoxy, the other that of heresy, and we 
may add, of human philosophy.* It is the old lesson conveyed 
by St. Augustine in his commentary on the Psalmist’s Audi jilia 
et vide. During quite the first two centuries the Christian 
people followed out the first of these recommendations, and then 
began the era of its great doctors and great intellects, of the men 
who listened, and then were illuminated with light from on high. 
Of the time which immediately succeeded the Apostles the prin- 
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cipal fruit was martyrdom. The Christian people consisted 
chiefly of the lower orders with a sprinkling of great names. Its 
ranks were in some cases recruited from heathen philosophy. 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Tertullian, Pantznus, 
and Clemens were attracted by the deep philosophy of Christian 
truth, and from enemies, became apologists. But besides Judaism 
and the whole influence of Gentiledom arrayed against it, there 
were the attacks of human reason from within, which were 
resisted by the means we have been describing. The ante-Nicene 
period was the progress from faith to knowledge, the Audi filia. 
The Et vide was to be realized by the epoch which was inaugu- 
rated by Constantine when he set the Cross in his diadem. 

This great act of the first Christian Emperor is symbolical 
of the work of the Church which it attests. Were there no 
written documents of those first three centuries; if the catacombs 
had been destroyed together with the bodies of the martyrs ; if 
the Gospel had been preached orally without leaving behind it 
the support of the Scriptures; history would still have to explain 
the fact which was involved in the Edict of Toleration. The 
Christian people had grown up into a kingdom, and the Roman 
world which had persecuted it, looked to be saved by it. A stone 
from the mountain without hands had upheaved it from its founda- 
tion: Caesar refounded his empire on the power of the Cross. 
During the progress from faith to knowledge had been formed the 
Christian people, “that one miracle of Christ,” which, according 
to St. John Chrysostom, “no heathen gainsayer could deny.”* 
The witness of God had been miracles; the witness of man, 
martyrdom. Against the overweening power of the heathen 
State, which crushed and trampled upon individual rights, the 
spiritual civitas had set up a new basis of civil liberty; for the 
formation of the Christian conscience was to be the element of 
vital strength in an expiring society. 

As asumming up of the work of the Church, and of the divine 
power which was in her, we may contrast the Apostolic College 
as it sat to nominate a successor to the traitor, Judas, and. the 
three hundred bishops, who, at the voice of Peter’s successor, 
flocked from all parts of the then civilized world, in order to meet 
the Arian heresy. The successor of Augustus, too, was there, 
not to control but to carry into effect the decision of the Church, 
and in so doing he set forth what should always be the action of 
the civil power. But, if as the representative of the old Roman 
power, he yielded to the Nicene Fathers and their Supreme Head, 
it was because the kingdom of Cesar in his person had first recog- 
nized the Kingdom of Christ. 
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May we be allowed to return to the analogy with which we 
began this review? The “ Formation of Christendom” bears 
witness to the body of our Lord as does the medieval cathedral, 
which was built in the form of a cross. These pages are the 
outcome of years of labour, which, no less than the aisle and 
transepts, all converge towards the one centre, the Divine Burden 
borne by the Tree on Calvary. To give Him a home on earth 
the one was built, whilst the book is written to establish the 
claims of His Kingdom in hearts of flesh. It is our earnest hope, 
then, that no crane rest on the summit of this work, but that in 
the perfection of all details, the fair towers may point to heaven, 
the eternal home of the City of God. 
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Art VII—THE REVOLUTION IN THE SOUDAN. 


1. Report on the Soudan. By Lieutenant-Colonel Srewaxt. 
Parliamentary Papers. Egypt, No. 11. 1883. 


2. The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. Ecmonr Hake. 
London: Remington & Co. 1884. 


3. Colonel Gordon in Central Africa. By Grorce Brrk- 
BEcK Hitt, D.C.L. London: Thomas De la Rue & Co. 
1881. 


4. Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan. By the Rev. C. T. 
Witson, F.R.G.S., and R. W. Ferxin, F.R.G.S. London. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1882. 


5. Les Missions Catholiques. Lyon. 


HE Dervish of the White Nile bids fair to establish at the 
sword’s point his claim to be accepted as the long looked- 

for Guide or Latter-day Prophet of Islam. By a startling co- 
incidence, the fourteenth century of the Hejra,* designated by 
venerable tradition as the era of the Mahometan Millennium, 
opened on the fatal November 2, 1883, when in the defiles of 
Kashgil, the army of Hicks Pasha came upon the hordes of its 
destroyer. That consummate disaster to England and Egypt, 
characterized with callous levity by a British Cabinet Minister, 
as “not necessarily an evil,’+ is memorable for its moral, not 





* The discrepancy with European chronology arises from the use in the 
Arabic calendar of the lunar instead of the solar year. 

+ Mr. Chamberlain at Newcastle-on- yne, January 15, 1884: “The 
defeat of the Egyptian forces in the Soudan is not necessarily an evil.” 
See Times, January 16. 
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less than its material, consequences. The sign that Islam was 
looking for has been given to it, and the victorious Mahdi, 
thus punctually fulfilling the long tryst of ages, becomes a power 
in the Mahometan world. 

The name, signifying “he who is guided aright,’ has been 
assumed by many Mussulman rulers, and with the earliest of 
the series is associated the belief in a hidden prophet destined 
to reappear on earth. Mohammed-bin-Hanifya, the son of the 
Prophet’s son-in-law Ali, proclaimed Caliph under the title of 
Al-Mahdi, was believed to have escaped the ordinary lot of 
humanity, and to survive concealed on Mount Radwa, near 
Mecca, guarded by a lion and a panther. It is, however, the 
reappearance of the seventh and twelfth Imams, of whom the 
latter, Mohammed Abu’! Kasim, died in 879 a.p., that is looked 
for by the Ismailite and Shi’ite sects respectively. 

Visionary as is the belief in these mythical survivals, it has 
given rise in Africa to two earlier revolutions, in their initial 
stages closely resembling the present movement. 

It was after an obscure propaganda in the highlands of 
Barbary, that Abu-Abdallah, an apostle of the Ismailite sect, in 
the opening year of the tenth century, burst suddenly on the 
plains at the head of an army 300,000 strong, to lead his wild 
horsemen of the mountains, the self-styled ‘Cavaliers of 
Allah,” to the gates of Tunis, and hurl the house of Aghlab 
from the throne of Kairewan. Obeid-allah-el-Mahdi, then pro- 
claimed Caliph in the character of the seventh Imam redivivus, 
inaugurated by his reign, from 909 to 934, the Fatimite dynasty 
in Africa, and left his name to the once great city of Mahdiya, 
the emporium of the continent and port of Kairewan. 

An equally momentous movement was initiated a century and 
half later, by the preaching of the Solitary of the Senegal, who 
from an island in that river first disseminated his tenets amon 
the surrounding tribes, and founded the sect of Al Morabethun 
(dedicated to the service of God). The rude shepherds of the 
Sahara and wild mountaineers of Atlas, impelled to conquest by 
fanaticism, founded a city—that of Morocco—in 1062, and a 
little later an empire, that of the Almoravides, who from the 
throne of Granada ruled over north-eastern Africa and southern 
Spain. 

The advent of the modern Mahdi, foreshown, in the belief of 
the Arabs, by the portent of the flaming sunsets conspicuously 
visible to them in October, 1883, is expected to herald the 
end of the world, preceded by the triumph, under his guidance, 
of reformed Islam. To conquer Egypt, then overthrow the 
degenerate Caliphate of Constantinople, and rule the universe 
from Mecca, is the ambitious programme of the meteor Prophet 
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of the Soudan, who threatens to launch his African proselytes 
on the Valley of the Nile, with the irresistible momentum of a 
Mahometan revival. The difficulties in the way of his advance 
are, however, nearly as great as those which beset the path of 
an army marching to attack him. 

The question of the Soudan is indeed mainly a question of 
communications, and its geographical isolation magnifies and 
multiplies all the other difficulties it presents. Its vast area, 
equal to that of Europe with the exclusion of the Russian em- 
pire, measures some sixteen hundred miles from its northern 
frontier at Assouan to its southern near the Equator, and twelve 
or fourteen hundred miles, across a line running east and west, 
from the Red Sea to the extreme limit of Darfur. Thus, while 
Khartoum is almost as remote from Cairo as London from St. 
Petersburg, it is separated from Gondokoro, the principal post on 
the White Nile, by 1,080 miles of river navigation. Nor do 
these figures, representing linear distance alone, adequately 
express the difficulty of transit between these points; since 
Nature has here interposed special obstacles to communication. 
A zone of fiery sand to the north is balanced by a zone of reek- 
ing morass to the south, both equally formidable barriers to traffic. 

The first is crossed by that dreaded desert route across the 
Nubian sands, along which England so recently followed in 
thought her solitary knight-errant, thrilled with a sense of his 
heroism and his danger. Here it was that an Egyptian detach- 
ment, marching to the conquest of Nubia, tempted from the 
track by the mocking mirage, perished of thirst toa man. So 
perilous, indeed, is the passage deemed, that it was once abso- 
lutely prohibited by a Government decree, rescinded only under 
pressure from foreign consuls. The danger is emphasized to the 
traveller’s sight by the skeletons of camels strewing the tawny 
sands at intervals, and lying thickest where the bitter wells of 
El Marahd half-way across, occupy the basin of an extinct crater, 
amid a scene that might have suggested one of the circles of 
Dante’s Inferno. 

The alternative route, from Souakin on the Red Sea to Berber 
ou the Nile, is also a trying one, as it necessitates a camel- 
journey of ten or twelve days. The girdling sands thus hem in 
the Soudan on all sides with their fiery belt, cutting it off from 
intercourse with the rest of the world. 

The White Nile, on the other hand, the natural highway 
between Khartoum* and the equatorial provinces, is liable to a 








* There is in native parlance no Nile above Khartoum. The Bahr-el- 
Abiad, or White River, extends thence to the Saubat junction, above 
which it changes its name to that of Bahr-el-Djebel, Mountain River. 
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strange obstruction. Its sluggish stream, which in the 490 miles 
between Khartoum and Fashoda, has a fall of only 42 feet, dis- 
appears in some seasons beneath a floating marsh known as the 
Sudd, formed by accumulated growths of aquatic vegetation. 
Sir Samuel Baker’s flotilla, which started from Khartoum before 
a strong northerly breeze ia February, 1870, encountered this 
vegetable blockade, and only reached Gondokoro in April of the 
following year, after incredible toil in cutting canals through the 
matted overgrowth of cane and papyrus. 

A more tragical fate overtook Gessi Pasha, who on his return 
from his successful campaign against the slave-traders, became 
entangled in the water-jungle, which surrounded the ships like a 
vast meadow. Provisions ran short, and the party experienced 
the last horrors of famine, the living preying on the dead. But 
100 out of 550 survived to reach Khartoum after a three months’ 
blockade, and the heroic leader, whose life was sustained at the 
time by small fish caught by his native servants, died at the end 
of a few months of the sufferings he had undergone. 

Ismail Eyoub, when Governor-General in 1873, took up a party 
of soldiers to cut away the obstruction, and the final bursting 
oe the dam is thus described by Gordon Pasha in one of his 
etters :— 


At last one night the water burst the remaining part and swept 
down on the vessels, dragged the steamers down some four miles, and 
cleared the passage. The governor says the scene was terrible. The 
hippopotami were carried down screaming and snorting; crocodiles 
were whirled round and round, and the river was covered with dead 
and dying hippopotami, crocodiles, and fish who had been crushed 
by the mass. One hippopotamus was carried against the bow of the 
steamer and killed ; one crocodile, thirty-five feet long, was also killed. 
The governor, who was in the marsh, had to go five miles on a raft to 
get to his steamer. You can scarcely imagine the advantage of this 
opening tome. It took people eighteen months or two years to go to 
Gondokoro from here (Khartoum), and now it is only twenty-one days 
in the steamer. 


It will be readily understood that on the present state of the 
Nile as regards the growth of the grass barrier, depends the 
possibility of relieving the garrisons in the extreme southern 
provinces, 

It may be said that without the camel, the cushion-footed 
carrier of the desert, the Soudan would be absolutely inaccessible. 
Nowhere found in a state of Nature, though domesticated by man 
from the earliest ages, this wonderfully constituted animal can 
earry a load of 400 lbs. or 500 lbs., finding its rough pasturage 
on wiry grasses and prickly shrubs by the way, and only requiring 
to drink in summer every third or fourth, in winter every seventh _ 
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oreighth day. Camel-breeding is one of the principal avocations 
of the Arabs, and as they supply these animals for transport, the 
local tribes practically command the various desert routes. The 
thoroughbred deluls, or saddle-dromedaries of Arabia, are beauti- 
ful creatures, with gazelle-eyes and silken coats, swift of foot, yet 
easy-paced as a rocking-chair. The hygeen, or riding-camel of 
Africa, is generally a rougher brute, with a jolting action very 
trying to the novice. Gordon Pasha, who in three years rode 
some 8,000 miles on camel-back, thus describes the effects of this 
form of locomotion :— 





From not having worn a bandage across the chest, I have shaken 
my heart or my lungs out of their places; and I have the same feel- 
ing in my chest as you have when you have a crick in the neck. In 
camel-riding you ought to wear a sash round the waist and another 
close up under the arm-pits; otherwise all the internal machinery gets 
disturbed. 


Ordinary pack-camels will travel from two and a half to three 
miles an hour, doing easily eight or nine hours a day, but good 
hygeens will go at double that pace. They are delicate animals, 
liable to many diseases, smallpox among others. The difficulty 
of military operations in the Soudan may be estimated from the 
fact that a horse can only cross the Korosko desert with an 
attendant camel as his water-carrier. 

The climate of the Soudan is a still more formidable obstacle 
than its remoteness to its permanent occupation by foreigners, 
Arabs and Egyptians are decimated if long exposed tv its effects, 
and few Europeans can survive many months’ residence. Gordon 
Pasha lost nearly the whole of his foreign staff within a year, by 
death or invaliding, his Arab soldiers sickened in scores, and even 
he, though of a fibre like tempered steel, returned to Cairo a wreck 
after five years’ service. The Austrian missions on the White 
Nile were perforce abandoned for the same reason, having in 
thirteen years lost fifteen out of twenty members by death, and 
two by total break-down in health. Physical geography is here 
a considerable factor in the social and political problem. 

As regards soil and capabilities, the Soudan territories may be 
approximately classed under three heads—alluvial plains, swamp- 
lands, and desert. ‘The first category, comprising the districts 
watered by the Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile, is the only one 
characterized by agricultural fertility. The province of Sennaar, 
called the granary of the Soudan, produces grain in such abun- 
dance that a camel-load of 500 lbs. may be bought for 3s. 6d., 
but for want of transport, it is often allowed to decay in the 
ground, while at famine prices in Suakin and Jeddah. Dhurra, 
a kind of millet, grows to such a height of stalk as to be on a 
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level with the head of a man on camel-back ; cotton flourishes on 
the rich loamy soil, and tobacco is successfully cultivated. 

The great Equatorial sponge-lands, whose soakage feeds the 
river systems of the White Nile and Bahr-el-Gazal, form the 
next group of physically similar territories. The landscape of the 
Upper Nile has been sketched by many travellers, whose picture is 
not anattractive one. A sluggish ditch, fringed with gigantic canes 
or grasses, studded with floating isles of papyrus,* and overgrown 
with water-lilies and lotuses, whose seeds furnish a harvest to the 
natives, it rolls through a stagnant country of marsh and forest, 
beneath skies that are by turns reeking and scorching. A night- 
mare of Nature indeed seem these lands, where earth brings forth 
only strange and abnormal forms of life, and the very exuberance 
of creative energy breeds monstrosity, like the feverish activity of 
a sick brain. Gordon Pasha’s letters—those most intimate 
utterances of a great spirit greatly tried—give a wretched picture - 
of human existence in these regions :— 


No one [he says] can conceive the utter misery of these lands— 
heat and mosquitoes day and night all the year round. Everything 
in this land is bitter, or astringent, or thorny or prickly, The nice 
green waving grass has silicious delicate hairs on it like spun glass 
and quite as sharp. Nice-looking turf has a seed like a crow’s foot in 
it. You walk along, and think to pluck a handful of grass, and you 
get your finger cut to the bone. 


Nor is his picture of humanity in these countries more favour- 
able than that of Nature, for he found the inhabitants, devoid 
even of the parental instinct of the lower animals, ready to sell 
their children for a handful of grain, and rejoice in the bargain. 
He is, indeed, driven to exclaim at the mystery of their creation 
to lead a life of fear and misery night and day. 

The principal tribes are the Shillouks, whose land is darkened 
by a perpetual smoke-canopy, from fires lit to keep off mosquitoes 
by night, and the sun by day; and the Denkas, owners of vast 
herds of cattle, which they bleed once a month, to feast on the 
boiled blood of the living animal, while they will starve rather 
than slaughter it. It will be seen that in such a country there is 
little to tempt colonization or traffic, and foreign intercourse in 
the shape of the slave-trade has only imported thither a worse 
barbarism and a more dreadful desolation. 

The remainder of the Soudan, comprising the provinces of 
Darfur and Kordofan, with all the country between the Nile and 
the Red Sea to the north of the Atbara River, has more or less 





* This great mushroom-headed rush, the ancient symbol of Upper 
Egypt as the lotus was of Lower, is no longer found below Khartoum, 
though it once grew as far north as Thebes. 
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the character of desert, though not everywhere to the point of 
absolute sterility. Through the whole of the two former terri- 
tories* there is but one perennial stream, the Babr-el-Arab ; wells 
are few and far between, and the productiveness of the sandy soil 
is determined entirely by the annual rainfall. When this is 
copious, the plains of Kordofan are rich in corn and pasture ; 
but drought is followed by famine, as in 1878-79, when, according 
to Monsignor Comboni’s calculation, over an area thrice that of 
France, half the population perished. Water was then nearly as 
scarce as food, and was sold at the price of table wine in Europe. 
The missionaries of Kordofan, despite their own privations, did 
much to alleviate the sufferings of the people during this dearth. 

In Darfur the water supply is still more scanty. The wells are 
thirty or forty miles apart, and even these are sometimes exhausted 
in the dry season, necessitating marches of three or four days 
without water. During the rains, they are supplemented by 
occasional surface-pools, which, however, foul with the ablutions 
of successive caravans, are reduced to what Gordon Pasha pithily 
calls, “a solution of blacks.” 

Water melons, grown in vast quantities, are in some districts 
the only form of liquid available during great part of the year ; 
in others water is stored up in the hollow trunks of gigantic 
baobab trees, which are filled from the top and then sealed up, 
with a tap for drawing off the contents as required. These 
vegetable cisterns, with a diameter of twelve or fourteen feet, 
often contain aton of pure sweet water, and the owner of seventy 
or eighty such trees is considered a rich man. Military strategy 
in Darfur is directed to the possession of the wells, cut off from 
which the enemy is driven by thirst to surrender. 

The rains, which begin in June, and consist of a series of short 
but violent thunder-showers, continue till September, and clothe 
the desert with a brief glory of vegetation. The undulating 
waste, previously yellow with pale, dead grasses, is covered with 
the richest pasture, and the bare and thorny jungle is green with 
foliage and gay with blossom. Nature’s jubilee is, however, 
the most trying time for man, as the rainy season is the least 
healthy. 

Ostrich-feathers are the chief export of Darfur ; as gum arabic, 
of the finest quality known to commerce, is of Kordofan. Pro- 
duced by a prickly mimosa, from whose stem and branches it 
exudes in amber lumps, varying from the size of a cherry to that 
of an apple, the latter product furnishes loads for hundreds of 
camels which leave El Obeid every week for Dongola on the 





* The name of Kordofan expresses this peculiarity—Fan meaning 
people, and Khor a stream running only in the rainy season. 
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Nile. A large increase in the price of this article must be looked 
for in Europe from the cesssation of the supply from Kordofan, 
as it ‘as remained ungathered in the disturbed state of the 
country. 

The traffic of Darfur, consisting of some two or three very 
large caravans in September and January, follows the “ Road of 
the forty days’ march” from Kobbé to Siout. The commerce of 
the further west, which formerly pursued the same track, has 
recently been diverted to the route from Lake Tchad to Murzoukh 
and Tripoli. 

It might have been thought that regions so uninviting and 
difficult of acvess would have remained exempt from foreign 
invasion, but such has not been the case. Arabia—prolific in 
humanity as barren of all other forms of life—from a very early 
age discharged her surplus population on the opposite shore of the 
Red Sea, whence the immigrants gradually penetrated to the 
interior, thrusting back the aborigines as they advanced. Hence 
the Bedouin fringe of Egypt, hemming in the narrow belt of 
sedentary inhabitants in the Valley of the Nile with a population 
restless and shifting as the sands of the desert. The subjection 
of these nomads to the authority of the Khedive is represented 
solely by the payment of an annual tribute, and they are other- 
wise independent under the rule of their hereditary sheikhs. 
Their migrations, prescribed by the change of seasons,* are con- 
fined within their own territories, strictly defined for each tribe. 
Unchanged since the dawn of history, they still squabble over 
disputed rights of pasture, like the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham, 
and still fight for precedence at the wells, as when Moses cham- 
pioned the daughters of Jethro against the Midianite shepherds. 
A hardy and warlike race, they leave agriculture, practised only 
in the cultivation of dhurra on a very limited scale, to their slaves 
and women, deeming plunder and fighting the only pursuits 
worthy of a man. Though indifferent to the ordinary practices of 
religion, it is a mistake to doubt its latent power of inflaming them 
to fanatical aggression—the form of piety most in harmony with 
their disposition. Brave in battle, and skilled in the use of the 
lance and shield, though little practised in that of firearms, those of 
the Red Sea border are physically a splendid race ; and Mr. James, 
in a letter to the Jimes of December 10, 1883, says he has known 
one, in defence of his cattle, kill a full-grown lion with a single 
thrust of his spear. 





* The appearance of the tsetse fly in a zone to the south of Khartoum 
during the rainy season drives the nomads to the north at that period, 
acting, Colonel Stewart says, as a tax collector, by bringing them within 
reach of the Government stations. 
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Two of the principal tribes in this region—the Bisharin, skirt- 
ing the Nubian desert, and the Hadendoas, near the Abyssinian 
frontier—speak a language distinct from Arabic; and legend 
asserts the descent of the former from a Jewish colony sent ‘by 
Solomon in the time of the Queen of Sheba. They are conjectured 
with more probability to have come from the islands of the Red 
Sea. The revolt of these trives closes respectively the Souakin- 
Berber and Massowah-Kassala routes, for which they supply camel 
transport in ordinary times. 

To the seventh and fourteenth centuries are traditionally 
referred the two most formidable Arab invasions of Central Africa. 
The Beni Omr, who led the van, settled first in the Sennaar 
district, but evidently extended their migrations westward, as 
the names E] Hamr and El Homr are found throughout Kordo- 
fan and the Bahr-el-Gazal. The antiquity of the invasion of 
Darfur is proved by the existence there of armour, obviously of 
early Syrian manufacture. Shields, helmets, and cross-handled 
swords like those of the Crusaders are common, and some of these 
relics, presented by Gordon to the Khedive, and ascribed in native 
— to the time of David, actually bore the date 280 of the 

ejra. 

The Arab and Negro races have in general remained distinct, 
the latter forming everywhere 2 sedentary and agricultural 
population, in contrast to the migratory and predatory habits of 
the former. The tenth parallel forms the southern limit of the 
Arab, defined by that of the camel, which will not live nearer to 
the equator ; and the range of this animal is also coterminous 
with that of the Mahometan religion, which the immigrants 
everywhere carried with them. 

To a large number of the wandering tribes of Kordofan is 
applied the generic name of Baggaras, derived probably from bag- 
gar, a cow, as these nomads being without camels ride horned 
cattle, and train even bulls to the saddle. They are inveterate 
slave hunters, and systematically make raids upon their negro 
neighbours to obtain prisoners for sale. 

The Kabbabish, occupying the northern border of Kordofan, 
own vast herds of camels, some individuals possessing 2,060 or 
8,000 head. They claim to be Maghrebbins, who from the 
neighbourhood of Tunis passed from oasis to oasis to their present 
locality. They are at constant feud with their neighbours the 
Hamr, who do battle against them in helmets and shirts of mail 
like knights of old. The Kabbabish furnish transport for the 
caravans from Dongola to El Obeid, and their revolt closes this 
route. 

Some of these tribes can put from 2,000 to 6,000 horse or 
camel-men into the field, but cannot conduct operations at a 
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distance from their homes, whither they expect to return at the 
close of each campaign. The soldiers of *he Mahdi are accord- 
ingly dismissed as soon as the immediate object contended for 
has been attained, instead of being kept permanently under arms. 

History records but one epoch of comparative civilization in 
Central Africa, when, in the beginning of the last century, the 
kingdom of Sennaar, under a mixed Arab and negro dynasty, 
attained sufficient power and splendour to become the resort of 
learned men from Arabia, India and Egypt. Adlaén, king of this 
country, in 1770 or thereabouts, sent an army across the White 
Nile to annex Kordofan, then occupied by scattered tribes with- 
out a central government. It fellan easy prey to Adlan’s troops, 
but its conquest excited the jealousy of a neighbouring power, 
and Ibn Fadl, Sultan of Darfur, devoted himself to the organi- 
zation of a permanent body-guard or standing army, with which 
he eventually defeated the forces of Adlan. 

Kordofan, incorporated in his hereditary dominions, profited by 
the commercial prosperity of the ruling State, and became the 
highway of the traffic of the Soudan. Its people, lightly taxed, 
advanced in prosperity and civilization, and Syrian silks and 
Damascus cloths were bartered in the markets of Bara and El 
Obeid, for the crude riches of the heart of Africa. 

But in an evil hour for the Soudan and the world at large, 
Mehemet Ali received glowing accounts of the rich and fertile 
regions beyond the deserts, and was shown by a French traveller 
the seeds of cotton indigenous there, confirming Pliny’s account 
of the “ wool-bearing trees of Ethiopia.” 

The conquest of the Soudan, undertaken in 1819, was signal- 
ized by an-event of tragic horror. The leader of the expedition, 
the Viceroy’s son, Ismail Pasha, fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the natives, who at Shindi set fire to a house in which he and 
his followers, while sleeping off the effects of a banquet, all 
perished in the flames. 

Mehemet Ali’s son-in-law, the terrible Achmet Bey, execrated 
under the name of the Defterdar, had meantime led a parallel 
expedition from Dongola into Kordofan, and encountered the 
natives at Bara, fifty miles to the north of El Obeid. Here they 
made a heroic stand, actually capturing the guns despite the 
dreadful havoc of their fire, and were only overpowered at last 
when mowed down in ranks by the steady fire of the infantrv. 
The despair of the defeated warriors found utterance in the heart- 
rending shrieks of their women, who had accompanied them to the 
field to encourage them with their presence and their songs, and 
who now flung themselves on the ground tearing their hair in 
transports of rage and grief. About a thousand refugees found 
an impregnable asylum in the Djebel el Deir, a mountain with 
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precipitous sides and a table summit covering an area of fifteen 
square miles. Here they were able to maintain their independ- 
ence, as the chasms in the rocks supplied natural reservoirs of 
water, and their fields on the plain, though often laid waste, 
furnished their granaries with superabundant stores. 

Dark days indeed came upon Kordofan under the rule of the 
Defterdar, until his cruelties passing the bounds of even Mehemet 
Ali’s toleration, he rid himself by poison of his ferocious son- 
in-law. 

The Egyptian government of the Soudan since its conquest 
has been a system of chartered brigandage. Governors who 
used their power solely for pillage, enforced their authority by 
means of a brutal soldiery, mostly unpaid, and living on the 
inhabitants as in an enemy’s country, with all the amenities of 
African warfare. The unfortunate province of Fashoda has, 
according to Colonel Stewart’s report, been permanently im- 
poverished by the rule of one Selim-Bey-el-Kurdi, who, in addition 
to extorting large sums of money from the peasantry, sold many 
of them into slavery. Whole districts, moreover, along the Nile 
have been abandoned once more to the desert, in consequence of 
the heavy taxation of irrigating machinery. These are specimens 
of the fuel of accumulated wrong that feeds the present revolt. 

Once, indeed, there was a three years’ truce to oppression, and 
the Soudan from 1877 to 1879 enjoyed probably the best form of 
government possible to humanity, an absolute despotism, with 
Gordon Pashaas its autocrat. The spirit of his administration was 
summed up in the brief eloquence of his address to the applauding 
concourse at Khartoum, on his installation as Governor-General : 
“With the help of Allah, I will hold the balance level.” Re- 
gardless of his own ease and comfort, he travelled incessantly 
through his vast dominions, inquiring personally into the griev- 
ances of the people, and redressing them whenever it was’ in 
human power to do so. Stern in chastising, as pitiful in 
relieving, he was the terror of tyrants and evil-doers, the hope 
and shelter of the poor and oppressed. Literature contains no 
nobler record of human aims and efforts than his Diary in 
Central Africa, registering for friends at home the self-com- 
munings of the solitary hero, alone in the wilderness with the 
barbarian. 

No living man is known and loved over such wide tracts of the 
earth’s surface; and in desolate Darfur, amid vast wastes unknown 
to Europe, the people still ery for his return, like abandoned 
children for that of their father. Mr. Felkin tells how his party 
were greeted in a remote village by joyous shouts of “ Kurnek” 
the native corruption of his English title of colonel, and how the 
inhabitants, bitterly disappointed on finding that it was not, as 
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they supposed, their beloved ruler returned, bade their visitors 
tell him, when they saw him, “that they wanted him, and he 
must come back to them.” 

To the brief interlude of justice during his régime, in contrast 
with previous and subsequent oppression, this far-seeing ruler 
attributes, in part, the present insurrection; and he himself 
warned the authorities that the old system could never safely be 
restored after the people had been taught to know a better. 
“There is no doubt,” he wrote in 1879, “that if the Govern- 
ments of France and England do not pay more attention to the 
Soudan, and see that justice is done, the disruption of the 
Soudan from Cairo is only a question of time. This disruption, 
moreover, will not end the troubles.” 

But Gordon Pasha in the Soudan had to combat an evil greater 
even than misrule and mal-administration. The slave-trade is, 
in truth, such an abyss of iniquity as to dwarf by comparison all 
other forms of crime. The conquests of Mehemet Ali gave an 
immense extension to this plague-spot of Central Africa, by 
opening up the Egyptian markets and Red Sea ports to the 
regions previously isolated by the unsettled state of the inter- 
vening country. Khartoum then became the great emporium 
of the traffic in humanity, and the countries of the White Nile 
and Bahr-el-Gazal its chief centres of operation. Here it was 
organized as a regular system of warfare, the armed escorts of the 
traders receiving a share of the captives in lieu of wages, while 
the cattle driven off at the same time were exchanged for ele- 
phant tusks with the friendly tribes. The slave-trade is thus a 
necessary adjunct to the ivory trade, under which name it shelters 
itself, and which depends for its profits on this more lucrative 
branch of commerce. 

A set of lawless desperadoes, commanding numerous bands of 
armed followers, the slave-traders of Khartoum gradually became, 
int he outlying provinces, a power stronger than that of the State 
itself. Mapping out between them the country of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, each chose a separate line of march to the interior, and 
defended it by a series of fortified camps, called zeribas. These 
stations, encircled with palisades and fences of thorn, were 
strong enough to defy attack, and to establish their owners’ rule 
over the country, while the Bazingers, or slave soldiers, kidnapped 
as boys and trained to arms, furnished formidable garrisons. At 
the head of this confederacy of crime was a man whose career is a 
lurid romance. 

If the name of Gordon be written in letters of light on the 
dark heart of Africa, that of Zebehr Rahama, the Black Pasha, 
is inscribed in characters of blood and fire across the same region. 
Born at Dongola, of a family which claims descent from the 
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Arabian Prophet, he early attained, by misdirected ability, to 
pre-eminence in his profession of iniquity. From his headquarters 
in the Bahr-el-Gazal a chain of thirty fortified posts carried the 
sway of this king of miscreants far into the centre of Africa, and 
an army of slave soldiers, superior to that of many European 
States, maintained his desolating rule over the intervening 
country. 

His zeriba, resorted to by lesser slave-dealers to the number of 
2,000 or 2,700 in a year, formed a mart where they could supply 
themselves with wares and provisions. Here Dr. Schweinfurth 
found him,in 1870, surrounded with a Court which he describes as 
little less than princely in its details. ‘ Special rooms” (he says), 
“ provided with carpeted divans, were reserved as antechambers, 
and into these all visitors were conducted by richly-dressed 
slaves. The royal aspect of these halls of State was increased by 
the introduction of some lions, secured, as may be supposed, by 
sufficiently strong and massive chains.” 

The quality of his troops, numbering some 10,000, may be 
judged from Gordon Pasha’s description. ‘ Had I said to them 
‘you shall be free’ they would have scoffed at me, and it would 
have been taken as a sign of fear, Smart, dapper-looking 
fellows like antelopes, fierce, unsparing, the terror of Central 
Africa, having a prestige far beyond that of the Government— 
these are the slave-dealers’ tools.” 

So powerful a subject was not likely to be very submissive to 
the remote and feeble Government of Cairo, and Zebehr attacked 
an Egyptian force sent into his country in 1869, and slew its 
commander, Hellali Bey. He next turned his arms against 
Ibrahim, Sultan of Darfur, the representative of a native dynasty 
of 400 years’ standing. The Khedive, powerless to chastise the 
successful rebel, deemed it prudent to enter into partnership with 
him in his new enterprise, and sent a force under Ismail Eyoub, 
to co-operate in the campaign against Darfur. The result was 
the conquest of the province and its incorporation in the Egyptian 
dominions, the native ruler having been slain in battle with his 
two sons, who died gallantly defending their father’s body with 
their long cross-handled swords. The title of Pasha, which in 
the Soudan usually decorates superlative rascality, was conferred 
on Zebehr Rahama, but did not satisfy his ambition. He aspired 
to the rank of Governor-General of the new province, and went 
down to Cairo, taking with him £100,000 to back his claim by 
bribery. He took other measures to secure his recall if these 
failed. Assembling his chiefs under a tree near Shaka, the slave- 
hunter’s capital of Central Africa, he made them swear a solemn 
oath to obey his son Suleiman, and rise in rebellion whenever 
his orders to that effect should reach them. This compact, 
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known as “ the oath under the tree,” was the origin of the great 
revolt of the slave-traders in the Bahr-el-Gazal. 

The accuracy of Zebehr’s calculation, that his services would be 
required for its repression, was justified by Nubar Pasisa’s offer to 
send him up to Gordon instead of the regiment demanded b 
the latter for the purpose. It seems he had offered Nubar to 
raise arevenue of £25,000 a year necessarily from the sale of 
slaves. But it was no Egyptian Pasha he had then to deal with 
in the Soudan, and the result of his conspiracy was the ruin of 
his cause. It was in July, 1878, that his message was received 
desiring that “the orders given under the tree” were to take 
effect, and his young son, Suleiman Bey, immediately proclaimed 
himself Lord of the Bahr-el-Gazal, driving out the Egyptian 
Vakeel and slaughtering the garrisons. The great slave-traders 
divided the Soudan provinces in anticipation between them, and 
boasted that they would plant their standards on the walls of 
Cairo. Joined by the Bedouin chiefs, whose rallying ery, “This 
is our land—we know no Effendina here,” proclaimed their 
craving for independence, the rebels might have triumphed if 
only native officers had been sent against them. They were 
confronted instead by a military genius of no mean order, in 
the person of Gordon’s Italian lieutenant, whose character is thus 
tersely summed up by his chief. 


Romulus Gessi, Italian subject; aged forty-nine, short, compact 
figure; cool, most determined man. Born genius for practical 
ingenuity in mechanics, Ought to have been born in 1560, not in 
in 1832. Same disposition as Sir Francis Drake. Had been engaged in 
many petty political affairs. Was interpreter to Her Majesty’s forces 
in the Crimea, and attached to the headquarters of the Royal 
Artillery. 


With a force inferior to that of the enemy in numbers and dis- 
cipline, their ranks moreover decimated by famine and disease, 
short of food and ammunition, in a country intersected by rivers 
and marshes, Gessi’s heroic energy and resolution alone enabled him 
to fight and conquer in the teeth of all difficulties. He was at 
his last cartridge when the arrival of a small supply of ammuni- 
tion enabled him to protract a gallant defence, and it was with 
his only remaining rocket that he fired Suleiman’s stockaded 
camp in another crisis of the campaign. When the final blow 
was struck, he had but 300 men with whom to attack and sur- 
round the remnant of the enemy’s force, still numbering 700, 
and occupying an entrenched position. He boldly sent to demand 
their surrender, and his envoy, penetrating to the young chief’s 
tent at daybreak on the morning of July 15, 1879, woke him 
with a startling message, “The Pasha’s salaams, and if you do 
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not lay down your arms in ten minutes you are all dead men.” 
The game of brag was played successfully, and Suleiman sur- 
rendered, but burst into tears on learning the weakness of the 
force that had surprised him. Young as he was, but four-and- 
twenty, he had signalized himself by many atrocities, and his last 
act had been to order in cold blood the butchery of four of his 
prisoners. Consequently, he met with no mercy from the victor, 
but was shot with ten others by Gessi’s orders, Of his sub- 
ordinate chiefs one may serve as a specimen,—Abdulgassin, 
spoken of by Gessi as “the hyena of these parts, who has 
massacred whole villages,” and known also as the man who had 
baptized his flag in the blood of a little child, slaughtered to 
avert the omen of its overthrow when first displayed. In 
Suleiman’s camp were found papers establishing his father’s 
complicity in the revolt, but Zebehr, though tried in Cairo, was 
pensioned instead of punished, and received from the Khedive an 
allowance of £100 a month. Such is the history of the man 
whose name has recently been prominently before the public, 
first as the instrument of the Government in raising a force of 
Soudanese troops, and secondly, as one of those selected to accom- 
pany Gordon Pasha on his mission to Khartoum, an invitation 
declined by him on the ground of the blood-feud created between 
them by the execution of hisson. His contemplated appointment 
to rule the Soudan, will, if persisted in, be an outrage on humanity. 
The joy of the population at. Gessi’s victory was, he says him- 
self, a perfect delirium, and they hunted down the fugitive slave- 
traders and slaughtered them in hundreds. Forty thousand 
liberated captives were either restored to their homes, or planted 
in agricultural colonies throughout the country, and peace and 
prosperity were everywhere restored. 

I had turned the country of the Bahr-el-Gazal into a garden, 
writes Gessi on Feb. 8, 1881. The people were all with me, and so 
I was able to discharge a large number of my soldiers. From all 
sides ivory, caoutchouc, and other products were brought in. A just 
government had done what seven-and-twenty thousand muskets had 
never been able to do—it had increased the revenue by tenfold. 

But Cairo could not change its ways so quickly, and a reaction 
soon set in, Gordon Pasha was allowed to resign his post, and 
his lieutenant, Gessi, thwarted and hampered by his new superiors, 
had to do the same. The tragedy of his last voyage has already 
been told, and it was followed by his death at Alexandria a few 
months later. Thus things had slipped back into their old 
groove, and iniquity triumphed once more. 

The scale of the slave trade in the Soudan may be judged from 
the fact that a third of the inhabitants of Darfur are believed to 
have been carried off, while the labour of the remaining popula- 
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tion is almost exclusively devoted to supplying food and water to 
slave caravans in transit. The track of these dolorous processions 
is marked by the usual ghastly trophies, bleaching skeletons, 
many of them those of little children, and skulls which Gordon 
Pasha had piled in a grinning heap as a lesson to the population. 
Once passing one of these mementoes while riding with Yussef 
Bey, a noted slave-dealer, he said to him: “The inmate of that 
skull has told Allah what you and your people have done to him 
and his.” 

“T did not do it,” was the Egyptian’s reply ; and the English- 
man’s rejoinder,’ Your nation did, and the curse of God will 
be on your land till this traffic ceases,” 

But instead of reiterating the dreary details of these accumu- 
lated horrors, we prefer to tell the story of one of the victims— 
a very small one—the little negro boy Capsune, now in the 
service of Mr. Felkin, the English missionary. It is from the 
pages of the latter that we take the narrative of the infantine 
experiences of his protégé. 

Young as the little exile is, he still remembers his home in a 
far-away land of running water and trees and flowers. Here he 
had kind parents, three elder brothers, and a little white goat 
still fondly called to mind among the joys of his infancy. His 
father cultivated the ground, kept cows and sheep, which Capsune 
helped to look after, and grew cotton, to be spun and woven into 
the garments of the household. From this happy home and all 
his baby treasures, the little tender creature, barely three years 
old, was stolen by a party of cruel Dongolawi slave-hunters. 
With wonderful courage and intelligence he succeeded once in 
escaping and making his way home, but only to be recaptured, 
after his father and several of the men of the village had been 
slain in defence of their wives and little ones. After service with 
various masters, one of whom caused him to be whipped severely 
for an imaginary fault, he passed into the hands of an Arab 
trader, who was conducting a slave caravan through Darfur in 
June, 1879. During the march—one of such suffering that they 
were driven to eat grass for food, and suck the earth to allay 
thirst—a cry was raised that “ Kurnek” was coming, and the 
dealers in abject terror tried to conceal their captives in the 
thicket, where, however, they were quickly discovered by the 
soldiers of Gordon Pasha. By ‘ Kurnek’s” orders food and, 
above all, water were given to them. “ Children so thirsty,” says 
the little narrator, “children very glad.” Mr. Felkin, who tells 
his story, goes on as follows :— 


Kurnek came from under the tree under which he had been sitting, 
and Capsune gazed with astonishment at the firss European he had 
EE2 
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ever seen. The “white man’s eyes” made the greatest impression on 
him, and he says, ‘I shake very much when I see eyes; eyes very 
blue, very bright, I think eyes can see through me, and when I see 
eyes I frightened, and think I finished to-day.” 


Strange that the “blue eyes” that had nothiag but pity and 
ruth for him, and whose anger was all for his wrongs, should 
have inspired more terror than the tigerish eyes of his persecutors. 
It is of this little creature that Gordon Pasha says, in recounting 
his capture, that though under four years old he was so intelli- 
gent as to be able to give valuable information about the slave- 
dealers, and to whom he refers again a little later, as follows :— 
‘*Capsune never smiles—he has gone through too much bitter- 
ness to feel any joy.” The small waif was made over to a 
master, on whose selection he was allowed to exercise a veto, and 
by whom he was kindly treated. Subsequently, coming into the 
possession of Slatin Bey, the Austrian Governor of Darfur, he 
was given by him to Mr. Felkin, and is now the devoted atten- 
dant of that gentleman’s sisters. Humanity at large owes him 
a heavy debt of reparation for wrongs that can never be undone, 
and one may hope that the kindness of his present protectors 
may soften the memories of his dark past. 

The power of the great slave-dealers was temporarily crushed 
by Gordon’s repressive measures, but the system they represented 
retained its influence over the native mind. So closely is it 
interwoven with their social organization, that it is by its means 
that the Arab tribes pay their yearly tribute, the djellabs, or 
minor slave-dealers who accompany them on their raids, under- 
taking to satisfy the Government claim, in consideration of a 
certain number of prisoners of war. Those interested in the 
nefarious traffic have ranged themselves actively on the side of 
the Mahdi; Ilyas Pasha, Zebehr’s father-in-law, the principal 
slave-dealer in El Obeid, is his chief adherent in that town, and 
Osman Digna, his brother-in-law and lieutenant in the eastern 
provinces, belongs to the same profession. Thus the discontent 
of this powerful interest on the one hand, and popular resent- 
ment against a government at once oppressive and feeble on the 
other, were two elements of combustion ready-laid to produce 
the present explosion. But the spark of fanaticism latent in the 
Arab race was required to ignite the train, and the teaching of 
an obscure Dervish sufficed to enkindle it. 

Mohammed Ahmed, now known to his adherents as the Seid- 
el-Mahdi, was born some forty years ago on an island in the Nile 
opposite Dongola, the third son of a carpenter named Abdallah. 
Apprenticed early to his uncle, a boat-builder, near Sennaar, on 
the Blue Nile, he took umbrage at his relative’s treatment of him, 
and ran away, to pick up a vagrant, semi-religious education at 
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various free schools attached to the shrines of local saints. His 
secular studies were evidently but scanty, since, like most Dongo- 
lawis, he reads and writes with difficulty. Ordained a sheikh or 
faki in 1871, he aspired immediately to exceptional sanctity, and 
chose as his retreat a dry cistern in the island of Abba on the 
White Nile, about a hundred and fifty miles above Khartoum. 
Here his pious exercises, consisting of the usual Mahometan 
formulas, repetition of the names of the Deity and similar in- 
vocations, procured for him, not only a widespread reputation 
for sanctity, but substantial offerings from the faithful as well. 
Mohammed Ahmed became rich, and as it does not appear 
that his hermit vocation excluded the amenities of domestic 
life, he extended his influence by matrimonial alliances with 
the most powerful Baggara sheikhs, using freely the Mussul- 
man privilege of divorce to enlarge his field of choice. 

In May, 1881, he first proclaimed his mission in a letter to his 
brother sheikhs and fakis, and summoned them to join him at his 
island sanctuary. The various confraternities of dervishes, to an 
influential order of which he himself belongs, furnished a ready- 
made machinery for his propaganda, as they are organized as 
secret societies, with rites of initiation, grades of advancement, 
and vows of blind obedience on the part of the rank and file. 
They were, moreover, at this time smarting under a sense of 
grievance, as the subsidies, wisely granted them by Gordon Pasha, 
had been withdrawn as one of the economies of the Dual Control, 
and they contained all the elements of discontent furnished by a 
disestablished church. They joined Mohammed Ahmed in suffi- 
cient numbers to form a strong bodyguard, who, standing round 
him with drawn swords, defended him against a force of Egyptian 
soldiers sent, on August 3, to arrest him on his island. His next 
stronghold was in the mountains of Djebel Gadir, and here, in 
the following December, he inflicted a sanguinary repulse on the 
troops of Rashid Bey. In June, 1882, he gained a still more 
decisive victory over the main Egyptian army, under Yussuf 
Pasha, captured his camp at Djebel Geon, and annihilated a force 
6,000 strong. 

In September fortune seemed to have deserted him, for he 
encountered a crushing reverse in the repulse of three several 
assaults on El Obeid, capital of Kordofan, with a loss of 10,000 
men. He did not despair, however, but invested the town in due 
form, occupying the heights that commanded its approaches, 

While engaged in this siege, his troops made prisoners, and 
brought to his camp, the Catholic missionaries of Kordofan, who, 
as the only Europeans brought into personal contact with him, 
furnish in their letters the most authentic particulars of his 
demeanour and surroundings. 
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The early history of the Mission of Kordofan, founded in 1873 
by Monsignor Comboni, and confided to the Camillien Fathers 
of the Institute of Verona, has been told in a former number of 
this Review.* From its headquarters in El Obeid it had estab- 
lished a colony at Delen, in the mountains of Djebel Nouba, amid 
the Noubas, a non-Mussulman population, believed to be a rem- 
nant of the early Christians of Nubia, driven southward before 
successive Arab invasions. Here a marauding band of insurgents 
appeared on the 15th of September, 1882, sacked the chapel and 
buildings, divided as booty, to the inexpressible grief of the 
missionaries, the boys and girls trained in their schools, and 
carried off as prisoners two priests, two lay-brothers, and three 
nuns, forming the whole staff of the Mission. They left the 
valley amid the lamentations of the inhabitants, and after a 
weary march of nine days, during which they were subjected to 
many indignities, reached the Arab camp before El Obeid. 
Surrounded on their arrival by a fierce crowd of fanatics, who 
reviled and execrated them, they expected nothing less than 
instant death as the price of their refusal to repeat the Mussulman 
formula—La ildh, ila Allah, na Mohammed rasul Allah. 

Conducted after a brief delay to the headquarters of the 
Mahdi, they found themselves in presence of a man of about 
forty, described as tall and slight, with a black beard, a reddish- 
bronze complexion, and a sympathetic expression of countenance. 
These personal gifts are dwelt upon by his adherents in the lan- 
guage of Oriental hyperbole, and they declare that “he is always. 
smiling, and his face is resplendent as the full moon. His form 
is as of the sons of Israel, and on his right cheek is a khal (wart) 
ond other marks, which are written in the books of the Holy Law.”+ 
The missionaries were minutely interrogated by him as to their 
aims and intentions; but with a delicacy of feeling, scarcely to be 
looked for in such a quarter, he shrank from openly proposing 
apostasy to them, and confined himself to reading, by way of 
example, from a book, the story of some Christian potentate who 
had embraced Islam. After this mild hint they were confided to 
the care of a Greek renegade, by name Georgi Stambuli, who. 
constituted himself their guardian and protector, even offering to 
pay a large sum for their ransom. Fully expecting, however, 
that their martyrdom was only deferred, great part of the night 
was passed in preparations for death, and a paper in the form of 





* Dusuin Review, April, 1881, ‘‘ Catholic Missions in Central Africa.” 

{7 Letter published in the Soudan correspondence of the Times, Sep- 
tember 19, 1883, addressed to the Muslim officers of the garrison of 
Khartoum, by Iskander Bey, and Sheikh Yussuf Mansour, ex-Egyptian 
officers, signing themselves “ auxiliaries of the Mahdi.” 
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a testamentary document signed by all was confided to Georgi 
for transmission to Europe. Father Louis Bonomi, the Superior, 
describes their experiences of the next day in a letter published 
in Les Missions Catholiques, May 25, 1883 :— 


In the morning we were awakened by the sound of a military bugle 
and a great drum. ‘Troops under arms assembled from all quarters, 
each division following the banner of its own chief. We believed an 
assault on the town was intended, but it was only a review of the 
forces. Soon after the Seid appeared in the midst of his army riding 
on a white camel, with a young lad on its croup, who held an expanded 
umbrella over his head. From our position we commanded the whole 
plain in front of El Obeid, on which were assembled not less than 
25,000 men, about 10,000 of them armed with firearms. 

Georgi told us that a similar review took place every Friday. It 
was then about eleven o'clock, and at that moment a detachment of 
soldiers appeared, and bade us follow them, as.the Seid was awaiting 
us in the centre of his host. We exchanged thoughts in a Jook, and 
having confided to Georgi our little testament, and a relic of the True 
Cross we had saved from pillage, we followed our guardians whose 
escort was by no means superfluous. The crowd surged round us, 
howling, menacing, hideous with hate and fury, and our satellites were 
forced at every step to defend us from the lances and sabres turned 
against us. 

We went along, reciting the prayers for the dying, and returning 
thanks for the honour conferred on us in being allowed to die for the 
faith, The Seid was waiting for us near the Catholic cemetery, 
whither we had so often brought our departed brethren to their last 
home. The act of contrition recited, and absolution given, we 
presented ourselves at last before the Seid. 

“‘ God lead you to the truth !’’ said he. 

Since these words signified nothing but what was good, we made 
a gesture of assent. The Seid requested us to move on, placing 
himself behind us, so as to protect us from the fury of the crowd. 
Arrived at the foot of the hill where he had his abode, he repeated 
the same words and left us. We did not know what to think of all 
this, particularly as he had himself desired his followers to replace 
their swords in their scabbards. 

We were not long left in doubt, for one of the principal chiefs rode 
up to us, stopped us rudely and said, “ Which, will you turn Mussul- 
mans or die ?” 

“ Death first,” we all replied. 

He repeated the question, and on our refusal turned his rein and 
rode off. 


Nevertheless they met with no further molestation; food was 
provided for them at the Mahdi’s headquarters, and Georgi was 
eventually allowed to skelter them under his roof. Here they 
suffered, during the remainder of the siege, only such incidental 
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hardships as are inseparable from a rude camp-life, to which un- 
fortunately two of the sisters and a lay-brother succumbed in the 
course of a few weeks. 

After the fal! of El Obeid, on January 19, 1883, the survivors 
were reunited to their companions within the walls, numbering 
six individuals—a priest, Don Paolo Rosignoli, a cleric, and four 
sisters, one of whom, a native of the country, has since reached 
Cairo. Assigned quarters in a fortified camp outside the walls, 
they have continued to reside there unmolested, the Mahdi 
having forbidden his followers to injure or insult them under pain 
of strangulation. Their constancy evidently inspired him with 
admiration, for he frequently held them up as an example to his 
adherents, saying, “ See how these infidels remain steadfast in their 
false belief, while many of you have sc little confidence in me.” 
He is also reported to be often seen in iriendly converse with the 
fathers, especially with Father Louis Bonomi. As the sum of 
£2,000, demanded by him for their ransom, has been collected and 
forwarded to him by Herr Hansal, the Austrian Consul in Khar- 
toum, we may soon hope to hear of their release. 

A letter from Mgr. Sogaro, Vicar Apostolic, published in Les 
Missions Catholiques, April 20, 1883, gives interesting details 
of the capture of El Obeid, as narrated by one of its inhabitants. 
Its seems that when provisions began to run short after a four 
months’ blockade, the garrison mutinied, and signalled to the 
enemy, who swarmed into the ditch and over the ramparts. The 
occupation was effected with perfect order, but Mohammed 
Ahmed, with a subtlety worthy of an Oriental brain, contrived to 
secure the booty for his treasury both from the rapacity of his 
followcrs and from the lawful possession of its owners. Bidding 
all the inhabitants repair to a camp without the walls, taking 
with them nothing but their bedding, he had them searched at 
the gates and despoiled of the property, which, as he foresaw, 
they gave him a pretext for confiscating by disobedience of his 
orders. The spoil was then lodged in the fortress, while further 
searches were set on foot for hidden treasure in the tombs, the 
wells, and the drains. 

The capture of El Obeid, in addition to that of Bara, effected 
some days previously, rendered the Mahdi master of Kordofan, of 
which the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s force confirmed him in 
the possession. His recognition by English authority as sove- 
reign of that province raises him from the status of a rebel to that 
of a monarch, and is one of the many unforeseen results of a policy 
shaped by circumstances instead of controlling them. 

The story of recent events in the Soudan is indeed the story of 
the Sibylline beoks, each lost: opportunity doubling the cost of 
future retrieval. An additional brigade sent to Hicks Pasha 
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before his march into Kordofan, might have averted the disaster 
of Kashgil—an army could scarcely have counteracted its results. 
Perhaps, all things considered, it was as well that the authorities 
in Cairo were too prudent or too craven even to attempt it. A 
single regiment landed at Suakin in December might have saved 
Sinkat and Tokar; a British expedition sent in February was in 
time, indeed, to assert the honour of English arms, but not to 
effect any strategic purpose. Will the future bring a correspond- 
ingly heavy advance in the price to be paid for order in the Delta 
itself? 

Even the intervention of General Gordon, the moral reserve 
of England, may, it is to be feared, have been invoked too late, 
and his mission scarcely promises success, though, facili- 
tated by the fact that his action has been in the direction of 
accelerating rather than staying the revolution in progress. 
Moreover, whatever may be the form of government he ulti- 
mately establishes, it must for a long time depend for its stability 
on his personal influence. The public, which received a momen- 
tary shock on the appearance of a proclamation from him, inter- 
preted at first as a sanction of the slave-trade, was somewhat 
relieved by his subsequent explanation, restricting its application 
to domestic slavery, a mild form of servitude inextricably iden- 
tified with the habits of the people. 

The relief of the remote garrisons of the Equatorial Province, 
numbering some 2,000 men, under Emin Bey, of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, where Lupton Bey, an old officer of Gordon’s, is reported 
blockaded at Meshera-el-Rek, with a force of 900 men, and 
of the Sennaar district, is dependent on the reopening of the 
water-ways of the Blue and White Niles. 

Meantime Abdil Shakoor, son of the late Sultan of Darfur, has 
started to resume possession of his hereditary dominions, but his 
success is problematical, as the smaller garrisons were, by the last 
accounts, surrendering to the rebels, though Slatin Bey, governor 
of the province, still held out at Fasher, the capital. 

The future of Egypt is gravely compromised by the violent dis- 
ruption of her southern provinces, and by the establishment of the 
champion of the church militant of Mahometanism so near her 
frontier. The Mahdi, now quiescent at El Obeid, like a wild 
beast in his lair, may start into renewed activity as soon as the rainy 
season—June to October—by increasing the available supply of 
water, shall have rendered the movements of troops possible. He 
could then march en Dongola by the caravan-route, leaving Khar- 
toum a hundred miles to the east, and once on the Nile would be 
within striking distance of Egypt Proper. The danger would 
be increased were he supported in his movement, as has been 
sometimes predicted, by Mohammed-es-Senoussi, the powerful 
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sheikh of the Tripolitan Sahara, who, though himself a soi-disant 
Mahdi, might be contented to waive his pretensions in favour of 
his rival. Their coalition would threaten the very existence of 
Egypt, which would be girt by the uprising of the Deserts as 
with a ring of fire. 

These are, perhaps, remote contingencies, but they deserve to 
be borne in mind, since they are of vital interest to the people of 
this country. For amid the shifting aspects, the thronging con- 
fusion, and the bewilderingly rapid movement of contemporary 
events, one certainty looms up with growing clearness on the 
horizon of the future—that England, with faltering steps, indeed, 
and many hesitations and misgivings, despite divided counsels 
among her rulers, and factious clamour from a section of her 
population, is slowly and awkwardly blundering into empire on 
the banks of the Nile, as she has done on those of the Indus and 
Brahmapootra. 

E. M. Cierke. 
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WHEN in His divine presence, the claims of the poor were 

once urged, our Saviour said, ‘the poor ye have always 
with you,” implying thereby a commission, a prophecy, and a 
promise ; a commission to His followers to care for the poor, a 
prophecy that there should never be wanting those upon whom 
His disciples might lavish their love, and a promise that the 
charity bestowed upon His poor would be accepted by Him as 
charity to Himself. That prophecy has been abundantly ful- 
filled ; and to His saints have never been lacking opportunities 
for superhuman exertions in the cause of God’s poor. Civiliza- 
tion, it is true, looked forward to falsifying the prophecy, and 
yet speaks of the social evil of their existence as a thing to be 
deplored, or still better to be forgotten, as it cannot be cured. 
Socialism even now prophesies the extinction of poverty by the 
abolition of wealth, but Christianity regards the poor not as an 
evil to be exterminated, or a pest to be avoided, but as a divine 
trust to be nourished fur Christ’s sake. 

By a vigorous effort of will civilized London had succeeded in 
forgetting its poor, notwithstanding the obtrusiveness of the 
presence of poverty which horrifies the foreign visitor. Not 
that there have been wanting earnest and active men who have 
had the good of the poor at heart, men of high position who have 
taken a personal interest in their concerns, men who have in- 
fluenced legislation for their good, and men who have lived and 
worked among them and for them. But society had nothing in 
common with such men ; if it knew or heard of them, it regarded 
them as harmless, though eccentric, enthusiasts, and the poor 
for whom they cared voted it uninteresting if not repulsive. It 
had no objection to going to a ball or a bazaar for the benefit of 
a hospital, because the process involved no very offensive re- 
minder of the unpleasantnesses of poverty, but for a really in- 
teresting object of solicitude it found greater attractions in a 
South-sea Islander or Red Indian, whose troubles had a touch of 
picturesqueness, than in a street arab, whose most prominent 
characteristic was dirt. The poor went their way, and the rich 
theirs, widely divergent ; and those who had the care of the poor 
at heart laboured on through many difficulties with a success 
which, though real, was out of proportion to what they hoped to 
achieve. 

Such was the position of affairs in the middle of last year. 
We had in April of that year quoted in these pages the words of 
Ozanam, “that Christians should interpose between the two 
camps” (of poverty and wealth), and we had then no anticipation 
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of the excitement into which one of those camps wouid shortly 
be thrown by learning the proximity of the other. Later on in 
the year a journalist made an exploring expedition to the slums, 
accompanied by an artist, and published the result in a weekly 
illustrated paper. Thena Nonconformist body, wishing to obtain 
funds for the erection of mission halls, published a harrowing 
account of an inspection of some bad courts, which was followed 
by a paper in a review from the pen of a noble marquis. This 
fired the train ; the excitement at once became intense, and great 
was the astonishment of Belgravia and Mayfair at the discovery 
of Whitechapel and Seven Dials. Exploring parties were at once 
organized, spies sent out, and those who were reputed to know 
the lie of the enemy’s country, policemen, sanitary inspectors, 
and priests, were in great request. The reports of special com- 
missioners were read with avidity, committees were formed, the 
press made coin out of the question, and forgotten companies re- 
published their prospectuses. No stories were too sensational 
for belief, no disclosures too appalling; princes, ministers, and 
noble ladies visited localities commonly frequented only by the 
priest or the police; terrible tales were current of great per- 
sonages being arrested by mistake, their zeal in the cause having 
taken them, shrouded in mysterious cloaks, to places usually 
frequented only by pickpockets and vagabonds. 

To those of us who have the interest of the poor deeply at 
heart, there is something at once grotesque and sad in all this ; 
grotesque in the surprise of the awakening, sad in the deepness 
of the past sleep, and sad in the little promise of improvement for 
the fature. For we cannot conceal from ourselves that this ex- 
citement is of a passing type, a fashion of the moment ; we dare 
not expect that it will produce in the wealthy any lasting care or 
real labour for the good of the poor; we can only hope that some 
few may be stirred to exertion, and must endeavour to turn any 
energy that has been aroused into a useful channel. With this 
end in view we propose here to briefly review the discussion of 
the past few months, and then to pass on and deal in greater 
detail with the present condition of the homes of the poor ; what 
has been done in the past for their improvement, and what 
suggestions can be made for the future. 

The work which has the honour of being first in point of date 
of the publications which have recently called attention to this 
subject is the series of papers* by Mr. G. R. Sims, which 
appeared in the Pictorial World. Besides the merit of priority, 
they have also such merits as are due to a dramatic touch and a 
sympathetic heart, but from the circumstances of their publication 





* “ How the Poor Live.” 
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in the weekly numbers of an illustrated paper, they naturally lack 
any of the requisites of a careful and elaborate consideration of the 
subject. The same objection applies to the work published by 
the London Congregational Union.* 

This work created more stir than any of the others, except- 
ing, perhaps, the article by Lord Salisbury in the National 
Review. it opens with a naive admission of the inadequacy of 
the dissenting bodies to reach the poor. ‘ Whilst we” (the 
London Congregational Union) “ have been building our churches 
and solacing ourselves with our religion, and dreaming that the 
millennium was coming, the poor have been growing poorer, the 
wretched more miserable, and the immoral more corrupt.” We 
are forcibly reminded, by this sentence, of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“ Minister of Salem Chapel” drinking tea with the deacons and 
utterly ignorant of the poor of “ Wharfside.” ‘It is easy,” it 
goes on, “to speak of the encouraging reports published by mis- 
sions, reformatories, refuges, temperance societies; of theatre 
services, midnight meetings, and special missions. But what 
does it all amount to?”{ About as much, we presume, as the 
reports of Protestant missionary societies in India or South 
America, The expectation raised by this exordium is disappointed 
by the conclusion of the pamphlet; for after touching on details of 
the most harrowing description, the Congregational Union an- 
nounces its intention of erecting, in the three worst districts which 
they have been able to find, three commodious mission halls ! 

The articles by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Richard Cross are more careful attempts to deal with the 
question from the point of view of the statesman and legislator. 
Lord Salisbury recognizes the important fact that the action of 
the Peabody Trustees and Artisans’ Dwelling Companies have 
benefited only the classes earning twenty-three shillings a week and 
upwards, and that no provision has yet been made on a large scale 
for those whom he conjectures to be a still larger number whose 
earnings fall short of that amount.§ When he goes on to deal 
with the prospect of this larger class he is not so satisfactory, 
preferring appareatly to leave the matter to be dealt with by 
individual exertion rather then by legislative enactments. We 
venture to think that this conclusion is hardly satisfactory in’ the 
mouth of a legislator ; it at all events proves the utter inability 
of statesmen, however well disposed, to cope with the difficulties 
of the situation. We shall revert to the subject later on. 

Mr. Chamberlain gives some interesting though discouraging 





* “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” t Ibid., p. 4. 
t Lbid., p. 4. § National Review, No, 9. p. 309. 
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details of the work of improvement in provincial towns, especially 
in Birmingham, but he is still less satisfactory in his conclusions. 
Whether or not there be any attempt in his article to make political 
capital out of the question (which we cannot say is so apparent to 
us as it seems to have been to some), it is, of course, no part of our 
present purpose to consider, but, to whatever end the article may 
have been written, its conclusions strike us as the result of a some- 
what superficial consideration of the subject. For exampk, the 
writer has certainly not grasped the full effect of either Sir 
Richard Cross’ or Mr. Torrens’ Acts, and he makes various sug- 
gestions, as we shall point out later in detail, which are covered 
by those enactments. 

Lord Salisbury suggests that employers of labour should pro- 
vide for their workmen’s dwelling accommodation ; but though 
this may be practical in new towns, it is out of the question in 
London.* This Mr. Chamberlain rightly points out, but he goes 
on to say in italics: “ The expense of making towns habitable 
for the toilers who dwell in them must be thrown on the land 
which their toil makes valuable, and without any effort on the 
part of the owners.” Surely this is no more than a tu quoque 
trom the employer of labour to the landowner. 

We turn to Sir Richard Cross with a feeling of greater con- 
fidence in his judgment. He has given much care and attention to 
this question ; he is the author of three Acts, those of 1875, 1879, 
and 1882 respectively, dealing with it, and he treats of the 
matter without any of the heat or prejudices of party feeling. 
He very rightly points out the distinction made by Lord Grey 
between prohibiting bad houses and providing good ones; 
he goes on to urge that very efficient measures should be 
taken to prohibit the bad ones, but when we come to the 
difficult question of providing good houses, we are disappointed 
to find that even he has no adequate suggestions to offer. 

What a different atmosphere breathes in the pages of Miss 
Octavia Hill’s work! No doubts, no questions there, but plain 
straightforwardstatements; “ I havedone this,” “Iam doing that,” 
and full confidence in the future of her work. We shall have so 
frequently to allude to it again that we will not do more here than 
say that Miss Hill’s book is a republication of her articles in 
magazines dating from 1866 to 1872, collected in 1875, and now 
republished in 1883. The digests of Acts of Parliament are those 
which were recently prepared by the Local Government Board 
for the use of local sanitary authorities, and accompanied the 
much-talked-of circular of Sir Charles Dilke to the local boards, 
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Having thus briefly mentioned some of the more important 
works which have brought this question before the public, we 
must proceed to our consideration at greater length of the 
question itself. As we said at the outset the subject is not so 
new as some of those, who have written and talked about it 
recently, appear to think; not so new certainly as the newly 
awakened intelligence of society would make believe. “It is 
strange to find,” says Sir R. Cross, “ from these writings and 
speeches, that many have either forgotten or been ignorant of 
much that has already taken place in legislation and administra- 
tration, and that some even appear to look upon this as a new 
question brought forward now for the first time.”* On the 
contrary, as Lord Salisbury says at the outset of his article, “ the 
condition of the dwellings of the wage-earning classes has 
occupied public attention” (he speaks here as a legislator), “ and 
many efforts have been made to improve them ; but very much 
still remains to be done, and, in spite of the exertions that have 
been made, the question in some of its aspects becomes more 
urgent every day.”+ This paragraph states concisely the true 
position of the case. 

“Much has been done;” new streets, public buildings—the 
New Law Courts, for instance—and railway extensions have 
cleared considerable areas of bad dwellings; other areas have 
been condemned and cleared under Sir R. Cross’ and Mr. 
Torrens’ Acts, their sites being now either occupied by model 
dwellings or still vacant. ‘ Much remains to be done,” for over- 
crowding has greatly increased in the remaining low neighbour- 
hoods, and many houses and streets, which were formerly decently 
habitable, have fallen into decay and descended in the social scale.t 

Sir Charles Dilke considers that of the localities visited by him 
several cannot be said to have improved in the Jast quarter of a 
century, a few have retrograded, and some have improved; he gives 
on the whole a slight balance in favour of improvement.§ This is 
not a very brilliant result of the past twenty years of hard work. 
Moreover, itis quite certain that during the same period the wealth of 
the upper classes has increased, the comforts of themiddle classes have 
advanced perhaps still more, whilst the advantages which have been 
given to the artisan class during the same time have been very 
considerable. Many of these advantages were intended no doubt 
at the time of their grant to benefit the poorer classes also, and 
some of them may to a certain extent have done so; but it will 


* Nineteenth Century, No. 83, p. 150. 

+ National Review, No. 9, p. 301. 

{ This statement, which we know from experience as the correct, is 
confirmed by a letter we have received from the agent of one of the 
largest London landowners. 
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be generally admitted by impartial persons that by far the lion’s 
share of the plunder has gone into the pockets of the artisan. 
Lord Salisbury cites the figures given by the Chairman of the 
London School Board. The children in three schools “came 
from 1,129 families. Of these, 871 families had only one room to 
live in.”* Our own experience confirms this. We have visited 
a number of the families of children attending one of the large 
Catholic schools in Central London, and in no casedo we remember 
to have found the families occupying more than a single room. 
Take a single street: starting from the end, at the first house there 
is a shop, in the shop itself is the bed in full view, whereon the 
proprietor takes her rest, and in the shop also sleep her two sons. 
We have visited every house in that street, and we do not recall 
an instance of a family occupying more than one room, except in 
a house which is the property of a philanthropist. In one case 
certainly, where a family of several generations, including the 
grandmother and infant children, was in occupation of a room 
about nine or ten feet square, there was a sort of small cupboard in 
addition with a bed in it. The next room to this was of yet 
smaller dimensions, and occupied by two young men and their 
sister. In another house a portion of the landing was partitioned 
off for the accommodation of an old lady and her son who had 
been turned out of a condemned area. In another house in the 
same street, in a room about twelve feet by nine feet, live a woman, 
her two grown-up daughters, her sons of sixteen and fourteen 
years old, a little granddaughter and aniece, The family is most 
respectable, they do not object to the overcrowding, and they pay 
3s. 6d. for the room, which has a hole two feet square in the floor. 
“It is difficult to exaggerate the misery which such conditions 
of life must cause,” says Lord Salisbury, “ or the impulse which 
they must give to vice.”t His lordship might have added that 
the dangers which beset the young from being boxed up in such 
narrow limits with thieves and vagabonds, and worse, are incon- 
ceivable. ‘ Many places,” as we have said elsewhere, “ which 
were exclusively criminal quarters, have, in consequence of over- 
crowding, been penetrated by respectable poor.” And if the 
poor are too respectable to be contaminated by their neighbours, 
what can we say about their children or their children’s children ? 
“Ts it wonderful,” asks Mr. Chamberlain, “that from time to 
time are heard murmurs of discontent, and even of impatient 
anger? What manner of men and women must these millions 
of paupers be” (not necessarily “paupers,” but, perhaps, he writes, 
loosely for “ poor”), “ if they can see without repining or resent- 
ment the complacent exhibition of opulence and ease which is 
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for ever flaunted in their faces within a few hundred yards of the 
noisome courts and alleys in which they huddle for warmth and 
shelter, without a single comfort, and in hourly anxiety for the 
barest necessaries of life ?”* 

Such is the problem with which we are confronted, and for 
which we have to endeavour to find aremedy. “ All parties are 
now at one,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “as to the existence and 
serious nature of the disease—none have hitherto found a specific 
for its cure. The field is open to experiment and discovery, and 
every contribution which may lead to a practical solution should 
be cordially welcomed from whatever quarter it may proceed.”+ 

There are, however, many difficulties to be dealt with by the 
way. Perhaps the most serious is to be found in the attitude of 
the poor themselves. As servitude begets slavishness, and the 
gaol-bird loves his prison-house, so fresh air and wholesome 
cleanliness are poison and death to the dwellers in the slums. It 
is this rock on which great government schemes and wholesale 
philanthropic undertakings are wrecked; it is this which dis- 
heartens legislators who are nobly bent on reform in these matters, 
and which has to so great an extent defeated the objects of Sir 
Richard Cross’ and Mr. Torrens’ Acts. 

You cannot persuade the family who occupy a miserable attic, 
endeared to them as home, to quit it for your brand-new dwell- 
ings with their whitewash and their bare square rooms. The 
love of home descends from the palace to the cellar; “ be it ever 
so humble,” or ever so unhealthy, “ there’s no place like home.” 
You will find it also equally difficult to convince these people 
that dirt does not produce warmth, that fresh air is pleasanter 
than stuffiness, that the road is not the natural receptacle for 
refuse, and that a black ceiling is not more homely than a white 
one. 

The next evil is the system of tenure; the ground landlord leases 
to a middleman who in his turn lets off the separate rooms. Not 
infrequently the middleman does not collect the rents himself, 
but employs a third person, who has to make yet another profit 
out of the hapless tenants. When a third person is employed, 
his only object is to get in the rents, and he is certainly not paid 
to point out where improvement is required. The middlemen, as 
a class, have the name of being extortionate, overbearing, and 
inconsiderate ; but, to give the devil his due, we must admit that 
this very often is not the case; that middlemen are often, when 
their tenants are ill or out of work, very forbearing in the 
matter of rent. This, as Miss Octavia Hill has pointed out,t is 
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one of the greatest curses of the present system. She instances 
aman who was a small tradesman, without capital to spend on 
improvements, who lost large sums through the bad debts of his 
tenants. Had he been more careful to collect his rents punctually, 
and to demand them effectually where they were withheld, as is 
most often the case, without good cause, he would have been 
able to spend money on improvements, and, at the same time, 
have been a richer man himself. She has another good story of 
an undertaker who owned some houses, and who, on being 
asked about bad debts, admitted their existence, but added, by 
way of explanation, “It is not the rents I look to, but the deaths 
I get out of the houses.” The fact is, that the dishonest poor 
take great advantage of these indulgent landlords, and so honest 
men have to pay higher rents to make up for it. So far from its 
being the case that a lady fared worse at the hands of her tenants 
than the bugbear middleman in the case in question, Miss Hill, 
by an insistance upon the punctual payment of rent, was able to 
make these same dwellings habitable and to have a fair profit 
into the bargain, without any increase of rent.* 

Another cause of difficulty, hitherto, has been the indifference 
of the local authorities. Sir Charles Dilke has pointed out the 
ample powers vested in the sanitary authorities, which have 
been very little used, and he gives it as his opinion that in only 
one parish in London have those powers been exercised to 
their full extent.f “The vestries,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “ often 
in the hands of cliques, and chosen at elections which excite no 
public interest, are largely composed of small house-property 
owners, who cannot be expected to be enthusiastic in putting the 
law in force against themselves.” t 

We are not here concerned with the moral that Sir William 
Harcourt draws from these facts, that a central Municipal 
Government would create a greater interest in the elections ;§ 
but the facts were admitted by him. A case in point came to 
our own knowledge in which the sanitary inspector turned a 
family out of their rooms, in exercise of his ample authority, 
not on account of its unhealthiness, but for the admitted reason 
that they had not paid their rent. 

Lord Grey, however, says that there is not sufficient evidence to 
support a general charge of wilful inactivity against the local 
authorities, and Sir R.Cross considers that the evidence given before 
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the Committee of 1882 bears out this opinion.* Granting for a 
moment that this may be the case, it will be admitted that, from 
what cause it matters not, the Acts have not been enforced by the 
persons whose province it was to enforce them, and that conse- 
quently we have yet to have what benefits may accrue from the 
proper carrying out of their provisions. But in spite of the 
assertions of so grave authorities as Lord Grey and Sir Richard 
Cross, we are afraid we cannot acquit the vestries of blame. It 
may be perfectly true that evidence is not forthcoming at Royal 
Commissions on this point, because vestrymen’s tongues are tied, 
but we have it on the personal assurance of members of vestries, 
that very great scandals might be brought to light on this subject 
if only anyone among the vestrymen were in a position of inde- 
pendence and could speak without fear of the persecution which 
would inevitably follow. 

Such, then, are some of the difficulties that present themselves 
to block our progress at the outset. How they may be eventually 
overcome, and how the condition of the homes of the poor may 
be amended, we must now proceed to discuss; and, in the first 
place, we shall consider for a moment what has been the result of 
attempts at reform in the past, and what guidance these attempts 
give us in our plans for the future. 

In the first place, we must notice the Acts at present in force 
with regard to unsanitary dwellings. These may be classed under 
three heads. The ‘first are the Acts for the Removal of Nui- 
sances : the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855 (18 & 19 Vict., cap. 
121) ; the Sanitary Act, 1866 (29 & 30 Vict., cap. 90, Part IT.) ; 
and the Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vict., 
cap. 89). The scope of these Acts is to give to the local autho- 
rities (the Commissioners of Sewers in the City of London and 
the vestries and district boards of works in the rest of the Metro- 
polis) powers to order the removal of nuisances, and, in the event 
of the notice being disregarded, to institute proceedings before 
the justices. Nuisances as defined by these Acts include “ any 
premises, drains, ashpits, &c., in such a state, any animal so kept, 
and any house so overcrowded, as to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health.” With these we may class the Labouring Classes’ 
Lodging-houses Acts, a series of Acts passed in 1851, 1866, and 
1867, which have been, we believe, practically dead letters. The 
second are what are known as Mr. Torrens’ Acts—namely, the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1868 (31 & 32 Vict., 
cap. 130) ; the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1868, 
Amendment Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict., cap. 64) ; and the Arti- 
sans’ Dwellings Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict., cap. 54, Part II.). 
And the third are Sir Richard Cross’ Acts—the Artisans and 
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Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict., 
cap. 36) ; the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict., cap. 63); and the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, 1882 (45 & 46 Vict., cap. 54, Part I.) These two sets of 
Acts empower the authorities named in them to clear away un- 
sanitary dwellings; the radical difference between them is that 
Sir Richard Cross made the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
authority for the carrying out his Acts, whilst Mr. Torrens 
placed the powers given by his in the hands of the local autho- 
rities as defined by the Nuisances Removal Acts. 

“If the powers given by the Nuisances Removal Acts had been 
fully and continuously enforced,” says Sir R. Cross, “‘ we should 
probably not have had much to complain of now, so far as isolated 
houses and simple streets are concerned ;”* but as regards larger 
areas, he goes on to say, these could only be dealt with by such 
an Act as his of 1875. The results of these Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts are now pretty well known; in the City of London alone 
£210,000 has been lost in enforcing them; on the schemes pro- 
moted by the Metropolitan Board of Works £1,250,000 is esti- 
mated to have been lost.t The Act of 1882, however, which 
prevents evasion of the clauses relating to compensation for un- 
sanitary dwellings under the old Acts, and takes away the 10 per 
cent. compensation on compulsory purchase (given by the Lands 
Clauses Act, 1845) in the case of dwellings unfit for habita- 
tion, will to a great extent remedy these defects, though Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre still anticipates a certain amount of loss on the 
transactions under these Acts. In view of the serious difficulties 
and losses incurred in enforcing Sir R. Cross’s Acts, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have been compelled to refrain from 
further operations. 

It remains to consider the operations of the companies which 
have been formed to take advantage of the clearances made under 
the powers given by these Acts. Of these there are a consider- 

-able number—* The Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of Industrious Classes,” and “The Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company,” and Sir Sydney Waterlow’s Company, are 
among the most important. These companies have been very 
generally a financial success, paying fair dividends and affording 
good accommodation for the rents, for the most part providing 
from two to four rooms for each family at rents varying from 5s. 
to 10s. a week. ‘ But,” says the Trades’ Council, “the one 
apparently insurmountable objection governs all these buildings 
in a greater or less degree. It is of little use to the ordinary 
‘artisan or labourer, or to the poor class, to look with longing eyes 
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at the superior domestic advantages of some of these systems of 
dwellings professedly erected for his use, if these are placed be- 
yond the reach of his purse.” “ This,” as Lord Salisbury says, “is 
the real knot of the difficulty.”* We are compelled to include 
amongst this class of buildings which are above the pocket of the 
poor, the houses erected by the Peabody Trustees. Cut off as 
they are from any necessity for a parsimonious economy, compelled 
to earn no more than 3 per cent., treated with consideration by 
all the authorities, and with unexampled opportunities of doing 
an excellent work, the Trustees yet have not provided a class of 
dwelling at all suited for the class which we have no doubt Mr. 
Peabody was especially desirous to assist. This is the more to 
be regretted as their example will naturally tend to deter others 
from embarking money in any scheme of a similar character; 
where failure has attended such exceptional advantages, it may 
safely be predicted of any less favoured attempts. 

There is one further attempt which has been made in the past 
to which we must allude before we reach the constructive portion 
of this paper ; we mean the work initiated by Miss Octavia Hill. 
How highly Miss Octavia Hill is spoken of by those who should 
know best the value of her work we need not say ; Sir R. Cross 
speaks of her as a great benefactor, “ who sets a noble example 
well worth the following.” Both Lord Salisbury and Sir R. 
Cross are loud in their praise of her, partly, we venture to think, 
in order to justify their desire to shift the onus of the work upon 
voluntary assistance; but whilst we need not follow them in 
their conclusion, we must heartily acquiesce in their premises. 
Miss Octavia Hill, at all events, stands alone in the position of 
having dealt with this problem in a manner successful from every 
point of view. It is, however, only just to Lord Salisbury and 
Sir R. Cross to say that Miss Hill herself expresses her convic- 
tions very fully on the necessities of voluntary labour. “I do 
not believe that this difficulty will ever be met except by a good 
deal of volunteer work.” . . . . ‘‘ lamcertain you can hunt the 
poor about from place te place, rout them out from one place and 
drive them to another, but you will never reach the poor except 
through pecple who care about them and watch over them.’’t 
“T say very deliberately that management is the greater difficulty 
[than finance]. How it can be met by the watchful and wise 
helpfulness of volunteers” her book shows. 

What then is this wonderful panacea which has found a remedy 
where the highest authorities have been at fault? It is difficult 
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accurately to define it; in fact, Miss Hill, on being asked, was 
unable to give any other explanation than “that it requires the 
minutest personal supervision of details. The system which she 
and her associates have followed is to take some court where the 
buildings are out of repair and inhabited by a dense and 
neglected population, and to purchase the leases of the houses as 
occasion offers. She collects the weekly rents herself, which 
gives her the opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
inmates ; and the object she thenceforth pursues is to improve 
the tenants with the tenements, repairing the rooms, and per- 
suading the inmates to preserve them, and to take, where neces- 
sary, two rooms instead of one.* As time goes on, and necessity 
arises, she rebuilds the houses on the simplest possible model, 
with the necessary sanitary appliances of the strongest make, but 
without uncalled-for decoration or elaboration. 

It is no doubt her system of management which is the secret 
of her success; for she so identifies herself with her tenants as 
to make the payment of rent a pleasure. Her bookkeeping is 
simple but excellent; she puts down on one side the aggregate 
of the weekly rents, on the other the necessary outgoings for 
ground rent, rates, taxes, and insurance; she then deducts five 
per cent. interest on capital, and the balance is available for 
repairs. She makes her tenants understand that their punctu- 
ality in payment will be the gauge of the available balance at 
the year’s end, and she so far succeeds as to make them take a 
lively interest in the prospect of a fair surplus. When necessary 
repairs are paid for, there is often enough left to provide an 
extra cupboard or odd bit of work for the most punctual among 
the tenants. Arrears she strictly guards against, heing con- 
vinced of the evils which we mentioned earlier as being entailed 
by bad debts; and she rarely, except in cases of illness, has any 
arrears on her books; and illness she endeavours to provide for by 
inducing her tenants to subscribe to a sick fund. We were a 
little taken aback by being informed by one of the most success- 
ful of Miss Hill’s associates, that she always insists upon her 
tenants pawning some of their goods if ready money is not 
forthcoming. On explanation, however, it becomes obviously 
equitable, because not only do these people readily pawn their 
property when they require money for their own purposes, but 
they very often invest their spare cash in the purchase of super- 
fluous furniture and clothes for the purpose of laying by for a 
rainy day. The same lady told us that these purchases are care- 
fully selected with a view to their ultimate destination—the pawn- 
shop; and that she found it impossible to convince her tenants of 
the advantage of putting money into the savings bank. They 
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fail to see that by their favourite process they lose interest on 
money when they have it, and have to pay high for it when they 
want it. We need not here dwell on the many other directions 
in which Miss Hill’s activity has found scope for the benefit of 
her tenants; the playgrounds, the class rooms, the coffee rooms, 
the drying grounds and recreation rooms, besides the thousand 
and one kindly and useful things which can be done by one who 
knows her people’s every want, and is daily watching over, 
encouraging and assisting, them. 

We have said enough to convince our readers that nothing has 
been said in praise of Miss Octavia Hill’s system beyond its 
legitimate deserts; it is indeed one of the most practical and 
beneficial forms of charity; for in place of pauperizing, it 
encourages thrift, sobriety, honesty, cleanliness, and habits of 
self-control and self-reliance. In considering the lines on which 
we should work in the future, very large account must be taken 
of her work, because she alone has already succeeded; though we 
shall point out presently the impossibility of an absolute reliance 
upon volunteer exertions. 

So much for the past; we have seen the course of this agita- 
tion, we have glanced at the existing evils, we have considered 
the difficulties that have to be dealt with, and the attempts 
hitherto made for dealing with them ; and we must now go on to 
deal with that part of our paper which treats of reform in the future. 

We approach this subject with diffidence ; it is easy to cry out 
about the evils, to re-echo “the Bitter Cry,” it is easy to de- 
nounce the inactivity of vestrymen, or to lament the want of 
success of legislators, but it is difficult, most difficult, to say 
where the mistake of the past has been, or to propose anything 
which shall commend itself to the sense of the public as feasible, 
and, at the same time, as efficient to cope with the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles which block the way of improvement. The 
difficulty of adequate suggestions is confirmed by the utter 
absence of any satisfactory proposal hitherto, notwithstanding the 
thorough threshing out of the subject in the public press. When 
we turn to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, or even to the 
maturer wisdom of Sir Richard Cross, we are struck with the 
sudden blight which seems to come over their ideas when they 
begin to recommend methods of relief. 

We must, however, glance for a moment at their recommenda- 
tions seviatim, and for this purpose we will set them down in 
order, concisely, indicating the author by an initial, and proceed 
to make a few observations on them afterwards. Their sugges- 
tions then, briefly, are :— 

(1) Easy access to the suburbs (S.), 

(2) To enforce existing Acts (R. C.). 
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(3) To encourage investors to put their money into improve- 
ment schemes (R. C.). 

(4) Voluntary effort (S. & R. C.). 

(5) That employers of labour should provide accommodation 
for their labourers (S.). 

(6) To fine owners of unsanitary dwellings (J. C.). 

(7) To deduct a fine for nuisances at the discretion of the 
arbitrator, on compulsory purchase of property (J. C.). 

(8) To enable the authorities to close bad houses without being 
compelled to acquire them (J. C.). 

(9) To enable the authorities in carrying out a scheme under 
Cross’s Acts to acquire any property without compensation, and 
to levy the cost of the scheme upon the owners of property 
within a given_area (J. C.). 

These are the principle suggestions made by the legislative 
writers on the subject; we may add that Sir Richard Cross 
insists generally upon improved administration in preference 
to legislation. The first of these suggestions has not the 
advantage of novelty, and probably no scheme for railway 
extension in the suburbs will pass through Parliament without 
very stringent provisions for workmen’s trains. Whether, how- 
ever, greater advantages than those already secured will be 
obtainable is open to question; indeed the Great Eastern 
Railway is said to have been at considerable loss in consequence 
of the very low price for which workmen can travel on that line. 
There is, moreover, this to be remembered, that there are very 
large classes of the poor to whom it is indispensable to be within 
easy reach of their work. Even for those who are able to live 
in the suburbs, the additional hour at either end of a long day’s 
work spent in getting to and fro must be a pretty severe tax. 

Of suggestion (2) we shall speak again; it is excellent, of 
course, but Sir Richard goes into no detail of the manner in 
which it should be carried out. Suggestion (3) is vague, and Sir 
Richard again gives no clue as to what encouragement he proposes 
to give to investors. When we come to our own suggestions in 
the matter, we shall point out the manner in which this suggestion 
should be carried out. Suggestion (4) is the mainstay of both 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Richard Cross. It is, however, one thing 
to hold up your hand for volunteers, and another thing to get 
them just when you wish; for philanthropists, like poets, 
* nascuntur, non fiwnt ;” and it is, moreover, questionable how 
far the country, having got into a mess, can ask individuals to 
give their time and money towards getting it out again. As we 
have before said, however, the best authorities are agreed in 
thinking that some volunteer help is essential; how far it may 
be legitimately made use of, and to what extent it will be 
necessary to call for it, we shall consider hereafter. 
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Suggestion (5) is disposed of by Mr. Chamberlain ; it is tempt- 
ing, but in London hopeless. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion of fining owners (6) is an 
extension of the principles of Sir Richard Cross’s Act of 1875; 
it is, however, not clear whom he intends by “ owners,” and the 
word is probably used by Mr. Chamberlain without an exact 
appreciation of the kinds of tenure prevalent in this class of 
property. Lord Grey considers that ‘owners should be held 
responsible for the condition of their property, and defines owners 
to mean “ the immediate lessor to the tenant,” thereby generally 
excluding the class of owners probably intended by Mr. 
Chamberlain—the ground landlords, The proposition as defined 
by Lord Grey, Sir R. Cross considers as impracticable, and if our 
reading of Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning is correct, it would, in 
the present state of tenure, be unjust. Suggestion (7) does not 
take sufficiently into account the operation of the Act of 
1882, which deducts from the valuation of unsanitary houses an 
amount equivalent to the value of the repairs which ought to 
have been carried out ; and it is moreover contrary to the opinion 
of Sir Charles Dilke, who considers very rightly that the Act of 
1882 should have a much longer trial than it has at present had 
before any amendment can be made in the systems of com- 
pensation. Suggestion (8) is superfluous ; the powers it desiderates 
being already given by the existing Acts. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a series of suggestions which we have 
placed together under the heading (9), would give fuller powers to 
the authorities in carrying out a general scheme of improve- 
ment, by enabling them to take any land, beside that covered by 
condemned dweilings, for the purposes of the scheme, without 
compensating the owners. Without doubt the owners of well- 
kept property would object to such a course, and their objection 
would no doubt be well grounded ; the only possible justification 
being that public policy necessitated sacrificing the good with 
the bad for the general benefit; and we doubt whether such a 
justification could be maintained, except, perhaps, in the case of a 
single house surrounded by unsanitary dwellings, but such cases 
are probably rare. 

It will be seen that no new departure in legislation is 
anticipated in any of these proposals ; they aim mainly at slight 
extensions of the existing Acts, or at the improved administration 
of those Acts, to which must be added the urgent appeal made 
by both Sir R. Cross and Lord Salisbury to individual exertion. 
Having mentioned them here, we shall embody any of them 
which appear useful or practical in what we are now going to say 
upon the subject of reform. 

There is now no question that reform is needed; this is 
admitted by all, and the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
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inquire into the subject, approved as it has been by universal 
acclamation, leaves no further room for doubt upon the point. It 
therefore remains to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation, and to 
set down in some details the method by which we believe the 
remedy will be provided. 

And here we must subdivide our subject into two parts, and 
speak of, first, immediate reforms, which must be provided at once, 
and are, as we propose, but temporary in their character ; and, 
second, a deferred but final and enduring reform, which will re- 
quire time for the carrying out. 

Like Sir Richard Cross, we find our immediate and first reform 
in the better administration of the existing law. We demand 
no legislation upon the subject, being convinced that for our 
present and temporary purpose the existing Acts give sufficient 
powers. The operations under Sir Richard Cross’s Acts are, we 
believe, at present suspended, and in the meantime we do not 
wish to see these Acts put into operation, We may here explain, 
lest our readers should have forgotten, that Sir Richard Cross’s 
Acts are those which empower the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to clear unsanitary areas. We would go farther, we would say 
that at the present time we should like to stay the operations 
under Mr. Torrens’s Acts, which give similar powers to vestries 
and district boards, Our reason is this: whilst we fully admit 
the desirability of clearing unsanitary areas, we consider that these 
clearances should be gradual, and that adequate provision should 
be made for the evicted tenants. We shall show in our second 
subdivision the method in which we should like to see these 
clearances effected. At present, however, no such provision is 
made for evicted tenants. Many of the evils of overcrowding 
have arisen from these indiscriminate evictions, either for im- 
provements or under the Acts, as we have already pointed out ; 
and until such provision is made no more clearances should be 
allowed. We quite admit that many streets will have to be con- 
demned—we hope to see all unsanitary quarters disappear—but 
it must bein a regular and orderly manner, as we shall point out 
hereafter. In the meantime, however, in consequence of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s circular, the vestries are on the alert, and are con- 
demning unsanitary dwellings right and left. This must be 
= at once, or the results will be disastrous in the last 

egree, 

The portion of Sir Charles’ letter on which we should lay most 
stress for our present purposes is that relating to the Nuisance 
Removals Acts. Let these Acts be strenuously enforced, whether 
by renewed vigour on the part of the local authorities, or by the 
energetic action of private individuals. Here, indeed, we have 
an excellent opportunity for that public-spirited charity which 
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Lord Salisbury invokes. There has already been formed a Central 
Sanitary Aid Committee, and local committees in connection 
with it have been formed, or are being formed, in every part of 
London, and these committees will, we are convinced, perform 
an excellent work. By means of short abstracts of the Acts and 
pamphlets giving the leading points of sanitary essentials and 
obvious sins against health, they instruct those whose work or 
charity takes them amongst the poor in the alphabet of sanita- 
tion. They point out defects that the tenant should remedy, and 
simple rules of health; they show the matters in which landlords 
are to be held responsible, and they afford a ready means of en- 
forcing the law in this respect. They take from the individual 
visitor the odium of bringing defaulting landlords to book, a task 
which is generally beyond the reach of the average visitor; he 
(or she) simply has to report the defect to the committee,and the 
committee notifies the fact to the sanitary authority, and, if 
necessary, enforces the notice by an appeal to the law. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Chamberlain’s indictment of 
the vestries, and to Lord Grey’s and Sir Richard Cross’s opinion, 
that it is not borne out by any proven examples. We have pointed 
out that the charge of gross and wilful neglect of duty from inter- 
ested motives is a difficult one to substantiate, but at all events we 
have it on the authority of Sir Charles Dilke, that the neglect of 
duty, from whatever motive, is an actual and almost universal fact. 
Whether the authorities which may be constituted to deal with 
these matters by the London Municipal Reform Bill, if and when 
it becomes law, will have a keener sense of duty remains to be 
proved; at present, however, we are in these matters in the hands 
of vestries and district boards of works, and in lieu of anything 
better we must exert ourselves to bring these bodies to their 
senses. We are told on excellent authority of a vestry in the 
East-end which holds its meetings in a public-house, where the 
members have to pay their footing by ordering liquor for their 
colleagues ; whilst the practical control and nomination of the 
vestrymen is in the hands of the keeper of a house of immoral 
repute. In such a case we can readily imagine the vestrymen 
reading the Local Government Board’s admonitions with more 
amusement than profit, and we can picture the leer with which 
the clerk reports to the President of the Board that the district 
requires no improvement in the matter of removal of nuisances. 
It will, we think, be wiser not to rely too much upon the passing 
of the London Reform Bill, but to work strenuously to obtain 
the election of really suitable men upon local boards as at present 
constituted. It is no doubt difficult to induce gentlemen to 
associate with some of those who seem to be leading men upon 
them ; if, however, some would sacrifice themselves for the public 
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good, a great deal of useful reform might be effected in a quiet 
way. The interest taken in the elections is nil, the least vigour 
shown in enlisting voters would secure the return of desirable 
candidates, were such forthcoming, and there should be surely no 
difficulty in finding respectable men who would be willing to 
sacrifice a little time for the public benefit. At present, how- 
ever, gentiemen are in so small a minority that they can be 
howled down by the disreputable, and the small tradesmen fear 
the petty annoyances to which they are open if they dispute the 
will of the clique. We are not here concerned directly with 
these matters, but think it desirable to lay some stress upon the 
improvement of the tone of vestries as a salutary step towards 
reform. 

Public opinion has now been sufficiently educated upon the 
subject to condemn any wanton laches on the part of the 
authorities, and a few well-established cases of neglect, if re- 
ported to the press, might do some good in keeping up the 
interest. Between the pressure of the Local Government Board 
and the public indignation, the sanitary authorities will be pro- 
bably goaded into activity, and there seems no question that they 
will for the moment exercise some vigilance in the matter. We 
must not let that wakefulness slumber; and we must guard 
against the danger of activity—wholesale condemnations. We 
place the greatest stress upon the enforcement of the Nuisances 
Removal Acts, as the only ready method of relieving glaring and 
present evils. They do not, of course, touch the worse difficulty 
of overcrowding. The pressure of dvercrowding, as we have 
said before, is becoming more intense, and will become much 
more so if this blind and wholesale clearance is to go on. It must 
be relieved, but the relief can only be gradually attained. We 
must not expect, therefore, to suddenly jump from overcrowding 
into ease and comfort. We are going to point out directly how 
this can be brought about by easy stages, at present, and for 
immediate relief. We are reduced to two suggestions ; first, as it 
has been put up with so long, that it should be borne for a brief 
space longer; secondly, that those who can should adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s suggestion of a migration to the suburbs, 

Had those terrible artisans’ and Peabody’s dwellings never been 
erected in Central London, the crush would not have come to 
such a crisis. It is no use, however, to regret them now. We 
can only say let nothing more be done for artisans in London. 
We see with sorrow several large artisans’ dwellings at this 
moment being erected on the sites of the homes of the poor. Let 
the building of any more such houses be stopped at once. The 
better class of artisans can well afford to live in the suburbs. They 
get there, for the rent of a couple of rooms in the Peabody 
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dwellings, a decent cottage, with even a strip of garden. Let 
them go there by all means. They can much more easily bear 
the extra cost of the journey. 

The very large class who are bound to be within easy access of 
the markets or their work must be accommodated. No provision 
has been made for them hitherto. They have had to give place, 
on the contrary, to those who could have been as well provided 
for elsewhere. No impetus is needed in the direction of providing 
cottage accommodation in the suburbs. The speculation of 
builders will do all that is required ; only the builders should be 
carefully overlooked to see that they do not, as they are only too 
prone to, run up worthless and flimsy structures which will 
rapidly become as dangerous to health as the worst we have now 
to deal with. The best terms possible must be made with the 
railway companies for the provision of workmen’s trains. As we 
have before said, Parliament appears fully alive to this necessity 
and the advantages already secured in this direction go probably 
as far as the railway companies will endure. 

One word for the owners—that is, as Lord Grey has it, the 
immediate lessors to the tenant. We do not see that there is 
need for further legislation. It might be well to fine them, as 
Mr. Chamberlain suggests ;* but, as this would require further 
legislation, we are content to leave them to the mercy of the 
present law, which, if properly enforced, will compel them to put 
their houses in order: Such, then, are our views as to the im- 
mediate and temporary relief. Enforce the Nuisances Removal 
Acts, work up your Sanitary Aid Committees, improve and in- 
struct the vestries and district boards of works ; let the powers for 
condemning houses and clearing sites, under Mr. Torrens’s and 
Sir Richard Cross’s Acts, be for the time being suspended ; 
cheapen your workmen’s trains, and take people into the suburbs, 
but erect no more artisans’ dwellings on the grand scale. 

Our second and lasting remedy is another and a larger matter, 
and we submit it for what it is worth. We have seen that the 
greater lights are at fault here; they twinkle and are obscured. 
they give us no steady and certain guidance through the shoals. 
It remains for us to offer without apology a suggestion which at 
all events possesses the merits of not being too timid and of being 
founded on certain and admitted premises. 

Let us remind ourselves for a moment of the problem we have 
to deal with. It is admitted on all sides that the slums and 
rookeries must go, whilst ample powers exist for their removal ; it 
remains to consider how the people who are evicted are to be 





* Fortnightly Review, No. CCIV., New Series, p. 775, and see 
above. 
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provided for. But whilst, as Lord Grey points out, “the State 
has the same right to prohibit the use of unsanitary houses as to 
prohibit the sale or use of unwholesome meat or drink; on the 
other hand, the same cautious rules must apply in dealing with 
the poorer classes as to providing any such necessaries of life out 
of State or local aid, whether the matter in hand be food and 
clothing or be sanitary dwellings.”* We are bound to admit that 
it is inexpedient for the State to enter into competition with 
builders, and that any such action would probably be attended 
with disastrous failure. But we must bear in mind that the State 
has already taken action in this direction by practically, so far as 
greater London alone is concerned, subsidising the Artisans’ 
Dwelling Companies to the extent of £1,250,000. By purchasing 
land at 17s. a foot, and selling it to the companies at 3s. 4d. a 
foot, the Metropolitan Board of Works has to all intents and 
purposes made the companies a present of the difference. It is 
not for us to say whether or no this is a proper expenditure of 
public money: the thing is done ; in dealing, however, with the 
housing of the poorer classes, we may fairly expect that a certain 
proportionate consideration will be shown by the State to those 
who take the matter in hand. 

In the work before us there is a commercial and there is a 
philanthropic side : we propose to keep them apart ; for though in 
some few instances finance and philanthropy may be successfully 
united, as by Miss Octavia Hill, we have a great suspicion of 
their harmonious blending on a large scale. One of Miss Hill’s 
largest and most successful imitators has placed all her financial 
concerns in the hands of independent companies, and we believe 
this to be the most prudent course except in exceptional circum- 
stances. 

We propose, then, to entrust the financial transaction to the 
hands of a large company with a capital of at least £2,500,000, 
which will probably have to be increased. The directors would 
have to be men of the highest standing in order to give exceptional 
credit to the undertaking. Of the original capital, £1,250,000, a 
sum corresponding to that expended on the artisans’ dwellings, 
should be subscribed by the State, whether by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works or the Treasury would be a matter for Government 
to determine. That £1,250,000 would, however, not be thrown 
into the gutter as the former was ; it would simply be invested on 
first-class security, and would, if required, pay 3 or 3 per cent. As, 
however, the former money was simply given away and this is 
only lent, we question whether the authorities should require 
interest at all. The State contribution would at all events stand 
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on a separate footing, and should not under any circumstances pay 
more than 3} per cent., whilst the remaining £1,250,000 required 
to make up the original capital will have to be subscribed by the 
public, and should, as we shall show directly, pay at least 4 per 
cent. The authority contributing public money should have the 
right of nominating a proportion of the directorate, in order to 
safeguard State interests, the subscribers electing the remainder. 
The company so constituted should be incorporated by special Act 
of Parliament, and the powers given to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for acquiring bad neighbourhoods should, subject to 
proper control by that Board or by some other competent autho- 
rity, be given by the Act to the company. 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Companies, with the aid of £1,250,000 
of public money, have dealt with 42 acres of land, and we propose 
that the company should with a similar subsidy deal with an equal 
area. If further operations become necessary, it will be matter 
for consideration what share, if any, of public money should be 
asked for ; experience will enable the company to decide whether 
or no it will be able to carry on its transactions without State 
assistance. When we come to statistics we are very much at a 
loss for data, and Miss Octavia Hill is unable to furnish us with 
any figures on which to base generalizations ; as she very truly 
says, the circumstances or each case make a very great difference. 
We therefore cannot guarantee our figures, but can only say that 
they are based on the best authorities, and are as nearly accurate 
as our materials render it possible. 

The cost of land purchased by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has, according to Mr. Chamberlain, been 17s. a square foot, in 
consequence of the enormous compensation given ; the land would 
have fetched, on the same authority, 10s. a foot for commercial 
purposes. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre states that had the purchases of 
the Board been made under the rules of the Act of 1882, the loss 
of £1,250,000 would have been reduced to £400,000—that is to 
say, the Board would have purchased at 8s. a foot. This tallies 
pretty accurately with Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate, for, if the 
land be purchased by arbitration withowt compensation, and 
subject to deduction for want of repairs, we may well suppose, 
7. a comparison with his figures, that 8s. a foot is about its 
value. 

Wepresume, then, that the Company acquires its land at the cost 
of £17,424.an acre; and that for every acre it acquires it sets aside 
about half an acre for roads and open spaces, and builds on the 
remaining half. We assume that the cost of building would be 
about the same as the prices paid by the Artisans’ Dwelling 
Companies, but we think it ought to, and would probably, be 
much less, In the absence, however, of reliable data, we must 
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allow for the same cost, and we arrive at a total cost, for forty- 
two acres purchased and twenty-one covered with buildings, of 
£2,411,808. When we come to rents we are in a still greater 
difficulty, but must go upon received figures. We consider that 
the normal rents should be, for one large room, 2s. 6d. per week, 
and for two rooms, 4s. Miss Octavia Hill has a capital system 
of building rooms upon a lobby in such a way that they can 
readily be let in single, double, or three rooms, as the case re- 
quires. We see no objection to a single large room being occu- 
pied by a man, his wife, and small children; when the family 
grows up two rooms would be desirable. For the class of people 
we are dealing with, more than two rooms would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a superfluous luxury. For the enormous class 
earning 25s. a-week, and less, 2s. 6d. rent is enough, no man 
with £500 a year prudently lives in a house of over £50 a-year 
rent, and we think that that proportion is the correct one ; and 
as the children grow up to wage-earning age another room can 
be taken. Such rents would, of course, be an immense boon to 
the poorer classes, who now have to pay from 3s. 6d. to 5s. for a 
single small room. We calculate that these rents would earn 
£148,512 per annum on our twenty-one inhabited acres, out of 
which we allow £59,404 for repairs, losses, and expenses, and 
have an available balance of £89,108 for interest. If 33 per cent. 
has to be paid for the State loans, it will absorb £38,125, 
leaving £50,981 to pay 4 per cent. on the subscribed capital, 
with a balance of £981. For every deduction of interest on the 
State loan we have a corresponding increase of interest on the 
subscribed capital. 

We estimate that by our scheme the Company would benefit 
47,140 persons, or about double the number assisted by the 
Artisan Companies. The clearances would be effected, and the 
buildings erected gradually, and it would be the aim of the 
Company to provide the evicted tenants with immediate accom- 
modation. 

So much for finance; for philanthropy we should give ample 
scope. It has been said that “The Bitter Cry” is a mis-nomer, 
because no complaint is heard from those who live in these 
wretched tenements, and it is our own experience and that of all 
others who know the poor that they do not really feel the eviis we 
see. We should therefore organize a Society of ladies and gentle- 
men to interest themselves in our tenants, to stand to them in 
the position of Miss Octavia Hill, and to educate them in decent 
and healthy living. We should allow ample space in the base- 
ments for recreation and club-rooms, and the open spaces could 
be utilized for playgrounds. We should, if possible, get the 
ladies and gentlemen to collect the rents in the same manner as 
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Miss Octavia Hill does, for though the Company would not benefit 
pecuniarily by the transaction, as, of course, they would pay 
the volunteers the same percentage as the ordinary collectors- 
yet it would reap all those moral advantages which we have be 
fore said result from Miss Octavia Hill’s work. The percentage 
on rents is always given by Miss Hill, and by all others who work 
on her lines, as it makes the matter a business one. We do 
not propose to go into further detail here about this side of the 
question, we have already said enough to convince our readers of 
Miss Octavia Hill’s success, and for further information we can- 
not do better than refer to her “ Houses of the London Poor.” 
Such is our suggestion to meet the present evils; we have 
heard of no other at all adequate to the urgency. We have had 
a quarter of a century of patching, and are informed, by the 
best authorities, that little or no advance has been made. You 
may follow Lord Salisbury and Sir Richard Cross by continuing 
the patchwork, and will meet with as much success as in the 
ast. You might even give Mr. Chamberlain his way, and 
if thought desirable, hang a few landowners, but we question. 
whether much good would come of that. You may call in your 
philanthropists, but they may not come ; if they do come to call, 
will you ever have them in sufficient numbers to meet the 
crisis? We have indicated what we believe to be the maximum 
of philanthropic assistance which may be safely relied on. For 
ourselves, we are content to go on patching until something 
better offers; shall we have to wait until the people take the 
matter into their own hands and forcibly occupy the houses in 
Grosvenor Square or Belgravia? 
Henry D. Harrop, 
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ENCYCLICAL OF POPE LEO XIII. TO THE BISHOPS 
OF FRANCE. 


Venerabilibus Fratribus Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Gallic 
LEO PP. XIII. 


‘VENERABILES FRATRES, SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


| type siger nee Gallorum gens, multis in rebus pace bellove praeclare 

gestis, sircularem quamdam sibi comparavit in Ecclesiam 
catholicam laudem meritorum, quorum nec interitura est gratia, nec 
gloria consenescet. Institutis christianis, praeeunte rege Clodovaeo, 
mature susceptis, hoc sane perhonorificum fidei pietatisque testimonium 
simul et praemium tulit, ut primogenita Ecclesiae filia nominaretur. 
Ex eo tempore, Venerabiles Fratres, saepe maiores vestri ad magnas 
res et salutares visi sunt divinae ipsius providentiae adiutores: nomi- 
natim vero ipsorum est nobilitata virtus in vindicando ubique terrarum 
catholico uomine, in christiana fide ad barbaras gentes propaganda, in 
liberandis tuendisque sanctioribus Palaestinae locis, ut non sine caussa 
vetus illud vim proverbii obtinuerit, gesta Dei per Francos. Atque 
his rationibus contigit, ut fideli animo sese pro nomine catholico devo- 
ventes, in societatem gloriarum Ecclesiae aliquo modo venire potuerint, 
et complura publice privatimque instituere, in quibus eximia vis 
religionis, beneficentiae, magnanimitatis cernitur. Quas patrum vestro- 
rum virtutes Romani Pontifices Decessores Nostri maiorem in modum 
probare consueverunt, reddendaque pro meritis benevolentia, non 
semel ornare Gallorum nomen laudibus voluerunt. Amplissimae 
quidem illae sunt, quas Innocentius III. et Gregorius IX., magna illa 
Ecclesiae lumina, maioribus vestris tribuebant: quorum prior in 
epistola ad Archiepiscopum Rhemensen, regnum Franciae, ait, praero- 
gativa quadam diligimus caritatis, utpote quod prae ceteris mundi regnis 
Apostolicae Sedi ac Nobis obsequiosum semper extitit et devotum : alter 
vero in epistola ad sanctum Ludovicum IX., in regno Galliae, quod a 
devotione Det et Ecclesiae nullo casu avelli potuit, nunquam libertas 
ecclesiastica periit, nullo unquam tempore vigorem proprium: christiana 
fides amisit: quin imo pro earum conservatione reges et homines dicti 
regni sanguinem proprium fundere et se periculis multis exponere minime 
dubitaverunt.—Parens autem naturae Deus, a quo mercedem virtutum 
recteque factorum utique in terris accipiunt civitates, multa Gallis ad 
prosperitatem largitus est, laudes bellicas, pacis artes, gloriam nominis, 
imperii auctoritatem. Quod si oblita qucdammodo Gallia sui, munus a 
Deo demandatum aliquando defugiens, maluit infensos spiritus adversus 
Ecclesiam sumere, tamen summo Dei beneficio nec diu nec tota desipuit. 
Atque utinam funestos illos religioni ac civitati casus, quos proximiora 
aetati nostrae tempora pepererunt, sospes evasisset! Verum posteaquam 
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mens hominum novarum opinionum imbuta veneno, auctoritatem 
Ecclesiae passim coepit reiicere infinita libertate ferox, cursus praeceps, 
quo proclive erat, factus est. Nam cum mortiferum doctrinarum virus in 
ipsos hominum mores influxisset, humana societas huc magnam partem 
sensim evasit, ut omnino desciscere a christianis institutis velle vide- 
atur. Ad hanc perniciem per Gallias dilatandam non parum valuerunt 
superiore saeculo quidam insaniente sapientia philosophi, qui christianae 
veritatis adorti sunt fundamenta convellere, eamque philosophandi 
rationem inierunt, quae excitata iam immodicae libertatis studia vehe- 
mentius inflammaret. Proxima fuit eorum opera, quos rerum divi- 
narum impotens odium nefariis inter se societatibus coniunctos tenet, 
quotidieque facit opprimendi catholici nominis cupidiores: an vero 
maiore, quam uspiam, in Gallia contentione, nemo quam Vos, Vene- 
rabiles Fratres, iudicare melius potest. 

Quapropter paterna caritas, qua universas gentes prosequimur, 
sicut alias Nos impulit ut nominatim Hiberniae, Hispaniae, Italiaeque 
populos, datis ad Episcopos litteris, convenienter temporibus ad officium 
cohortaremur, ita nunc ad Galliam suadet mentem cogitationemque 
convertere.—-Ea enim molimenta, quae diximus, non Ecclesiae solum 
nocent, sed ipsi quoque sunt perniciosa et funesta reipublicae; propterea 
quod fieri non potest ut prosperitas civitati comitetur, virtute religionis 
extincta. Et sane ubi vereri Deum homo desiit, maximum iustitiae 
tollitur fundamentum, sine qua bene geri rem publicam vel ipsi ethni- 
corum sapientes negabant posse: neque enim satis habitura dignitatis 
est auctoritas principum, neque satis virium leges. Plus apud unum- 
quemque valebit utilitas, quam honestas: vacillabit incolumitas iurium, 
malo custode officiorum poenarum metu: et qui imperant, facile in 
dominatum iniustum, et qui parent, levi momento in seditionem et 
turbas delabentur.—Praeterea quia nihil est in rerum natura boni, 
quod non bonitati divinae acceptum referendum sit, omnis hominum 
societas, quae a disciplina et temperatione sui abesse Deum iubeat, 
quantum est in se, divinae beneficentiae adiumenta.respuit, planeque 
est digna, cui caelestis tutela denegetur. Itaque quantumvis opibus 
firma et copiis locuples esse videatur, gerit tamen interitus sui in ipsis 
reipublicae visceribus inclusa semina, neque spem habere potest diu- 
turnitatis. Scilicet gentibus christianis, non fere secus ac singulis 
hominibus, tam est inservire Dei consiliis salubre, quam deficere peri- 
culosum ; eisque illud plerumque accidit, ut quibus temporibus fideli- 
tatem suam erga Deum vel Ecclesiam studiosius retinent, in optimum 
statum naturali quodam itinere veniant; quibus deserunt, excidant. 
Has quidem vices in annalibus temporum intueri licet; earumque 
domestica et satis recentia exempla suppeterent, si vacaret ea recor- 
dari quae superior vidit aetas, cum procax multorum licentia treme- 
factam Galliam funditus miscuit, rem sacram et civilem eodem excidio 
complexa. 

Contra vero haec, quae certam civitatis ruinam secum ferunt 
facile depelluntur, si in constituenda gubernandaque tum domestica 
tum civili societate catholicae religionis praeceptaserventur. Ea enim 
sunt ad conservationem ordinis et ad reipublicae salutem aptissima., 
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Ac primo quidem ad societatem domesticam quod attinet, interest 
quam maxime susceptam e coniugio christiano sobolem mature ad 
religionis praecepta erudiri; et eas artes, quibus aetas puerilis ad 
humanitatem informari solet, cum institutione religiosa esse con- 
iunctas. Alteras seiungere ab altera idem est ac reipsa velle, ut animi 
pueriles in officiis erga Deum in neutram partem moveantur: quae 
disciplina fallax est, et praesertim in primis puerorum aetatulis per- 
niciosissima, quod revera viam atheismi munit, religionis obsepit. 
Omnino parentes bonos curare oportet, ut sui cuiusque liberi, cum 
primum sapere didicerunt, praecepta religionis percipiant, et ne quid 
occurrat in scholis, quod fidei morumve integritatem offendat. Et ut 
ista in instituenda sobole diligentia adhibeatur, divina est naturalique 
lege constitutum, neque parentes per ullam caussam solvi ea lege 
possunt, Ecclesia vero, integritatis fidei custos et vindex, quae, 
delata sibi a Deo conditore suo auctoritate, debet ad sapientiam 
christianam universas vocare gentes, itemque sedulo videre quibus 
excolatur praeceptis instituisque inventus quae in ipsius potestate sit, 
semper scholas quas appellant mistas vel neutras, aperte damnavit, 
monitis etiam atque etiam patribusfamilias, ut in re tanti momenti 
animum attenderent ad cavendum. Quibus in rebus parendo 
Ecclesiae, simul utilitati paretur, optimaque ratione saluti publicae 
consulitur. Etenim quorum prima aetas ad religionem erudita non 
est, sine ulla cognitione adolescunt rerum maximarum, quae in homi- 
nibus alere virtutum studia, et appetitus regere rationi contrarios 
solae possunt. Cuiusmodi illae sunt de Deo creatore notiones, de Deo 
iudice et vindice, de praemiis poenisque alterius vitae expectandis, de 
praesidiis caelestibus per Iesum Christum allatis ad illa ipsa officia 
diligenter sancteque servanda. His non cognitis, male sana omnis 
futura est animorum cultura: insueti ad verecundiam Dei adoles- 
centes nullam ferre poterunt honeste vivendi disciplinam, suisque 
cupidatibus nihil unquam negare ausi, facile ad miscendas civitates 
pertrahentur. 

Deinde illa saluberrima aeque ac verissima, quae ad civilem so- 
cietatem vicissitudinemque iurium et officiorum inter sacram et 
politicam potestatem spectant.—Quemadmodum enim duae sunt 
in ‘terris societates maximae, altera civilis, cuius proximus finis est 
humano generi bonum comparare temporale et mundanum, altera 
religiosa, cuius est homines ad veram illam felicitatem perducere, ad 
quam facti sumus, caelestem ac sempiternam, ita gemina potestas est; 
aeternae naturalique legi obedientes ambae, et in rebus quae alterutrius 
ordine imperioque continentur, sibi singulae consulentes. Verum 
quoties quidquam constituti de eo genere oporteat, de quo utramque 
potestatem, diversis quidem caussis diversoque modo, sed tamen 
utramque constituere rectum sit, necessaria est et utilitati publicae 
consentanea utriusque concordia; qua sublata, omnivo consecutura 
est, anceps quaedam mutabilisque conditio, quacum nec Ecclesiae nec 
civitatis potest tranquillitas consistere. Cum igitur pactis conventis 
inter sacram civilemque potestatem publice aliquid constitutum est, 
tunc profecto quod iustitiae interest, interest idem rei publicae, con- 
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cordiam manere integram ; propterea quod sicut alteri ab altera praes- 
tantur officia mutua, ita certus utilitatis fructus ultro citroque accipitur 
et redditur. 

In Gallia, ineunte hoc saeculo, posteaquam ingentes illi, qui paulo 
ante fuerant, motus civiles terroresque conquieverant ipsi rerum publi- 
carum rectores intellexere, haud posse melius fessam tot ruinis civita- 
tem sublevari, quam si religio catholica restitueretur. Futuras utili- 
tates opinione praecipiens Pius VII. Decessor Noster, voluntati primi 
Consulis ultro obsecutus est, facilitate indulgentiaque usus tanta, 
quanta maxima per officium licuit.—Tunc de summis capitibus cum 
convenisset, fundamenta posita sunt tutumque iter munitum restitu- 
endis ac sensim stabiliendis rebus religiosis opportunum. Kt revera 
plura eo tempore ac posteriore aetate prudenti iudicio constituta sunt, 
quae ad incolumitatem et decus Ecclesiae pertinere videbantur. Per- 
magnae exinde perceptae utilitates, tanto pluris aestimandae, quanto 
gravius in Gallia omnia sacra essent antea prostrata et afflicta. Pub- 
lica dignitate religioni reddita, plane instituta christiana revixere: sed 
mirum quanta ex hoc facto in prosperitatem civilem bona redierunt. 
Etenim ex turbulentissimis fluctibus vixdum emersa civitas, cum 
vehementer tranquillitatis disciplinaeque publicae firma fundamenta 
requireret, ea ipsa quae requirebat, oblata sibi a religione catholica 
percommode sensit : ita ut appareat, illud de concordia ineunda consi- 
lium prudentis viri populoque bene consulentis fuisse. Quare, si 
ceterae rationes deessent, tamen omnino eadem caussa, quae tunc ad 
pacificationem suscipiendam impulit, nunc deberet ad conservandam 
impellere. Nam inflammatis passim rerum novarum studiis, in tam 
incerta expectatione futurorum, novas discordiarum caussas inter 
utramque potestatem serere, interiectisque impedimentis beneficam 
Ecclesiae prohibere aut remorari virtutem, inconsulta res esset et plena 
periculi. 

At vero hoc tempore huius generis eminere pericula non sine sollici- 
tudine et angore videmus: quaedam enim et acta sunt et aguntur cum 
Ecclesiae salute minime congruentia, posteaquam nonnulli infenso 
animo instituta catholica in suspicionem invidiamque adducere, eaque 
civitati praedicare inimica vulgo consueverunt. Neque minus solli- 
citos anxiosque habent Nos eorum consilia, qui, dissociandis Ecclesiae 
reique publicae rationibus, salubrem illam riteque initam cum 
Apostolica Sede concordiam serius ocius diremptam vellent. 

Nos quidem in hoc rerum statu nihil praetermisimus, quod tem- 
pora postulare viderentur. Legatum Nostrum Apostolicum, quoties 
oportere visum est, facere expostulationes iussimus: quas qui rem 
publicam gerunt prono se ad aequitatem animo accipere testati sunt.— 
Nos ipsi, cum lata lex est de collegiis sodalium religiosorum tollendis, 
animi Nostri sensa litteris consignavimus ad dilectum Filium Nostrum 
S. R. E. Cardinalem Archiepiscopum Parisiensium datis. Simili 
modo, missis superiore anno mense Iunio ad summum rei publicae 
Principem litteris, cetera illa deploravimus, quae saluti animorum 
nocent, et Ecclesiae rationes incolumes esse non sinunt. Id vero 
effecimus tum quod sanctitate et magnitudine muneris Nostri apos- 
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tolici permovebamur, tum quod vehementer cupimus ut accepta a 
patribus et maioribus religio sancte inviolateque in Gallia conservetur. 
Hac via, hoc ipso tenore constantiae certum Nobis est rem Galliae 
catholicam perpetuo in posterum defendere.—Cuius quidem officii 
justi ac debiti Vos omnes, Venerabiles Fratres, adiutores strenuos 
semper habuimus. Revera sodalium religiosorum coacti dolere vicem, 
perfecistis tamen, quod erat in potestate vestra, ne indefensi succum- 
berent, qui non minus de re publica quam de Ecclesia meruerant. 
Hoc autem tempore, qnantum leges sinunt, in eo evigilant maximae 
curae cogitationesque vestrae, ut probae institutionis copia suppeditet 
iuventuti: et de consiliis quae adversus Ecclesiam nonnulli agitant, 
non praetermisistis ostendere, quantum ipsi civitati essent allatura 
perniciem. Atque has ob caussas nemo iure criminabitur, aut aliquo 
Vos respectu rerum humanarum duci, aut constitutae reipublicae 
adversari: quia cum Dei agitur honos, cum salus animarum in dis- 
crimen adducitur, vestrum munus est harum rerum omnium tutelam 
defensionemque suscipere.—Pergite itaque prudenter et fortiter in 
episcopali munere versari: caelestis doctrinae praecepta tradere, et qua 
sit ingrediendum via in tam magna temporum iniquitate populo 
demonsitrare. Eamdem omnium oportet esse mentem idemque pro- 
positum, et ubi communis est caussa, similem in agendo adhibere 
rationem. Providete ut nusquam scholae desint, in quibis notitia 
bonorum caelestium officiorumque erga Deum diligentissime alumni 
imbuantur, et discant penitus Ecclesiam cognoscere eidemque dicto 
esse audientes usque adeo ut intelligant et sentiant, omnes 
labores, eius caussa, patibiles putandos. Abundat Gallia praestan- 
tissimorum hominum exemplis, qui pro fide christiana nullam ab sese 
calamitatem, ne vitae quidem ipsius iacturam deprecati sint. In ipsa 
illa perturbatione, quam commemoravimus, viri invicta fide perplures 
extiterunt, quorum virtute et sanguine patrius stetit honos. Iamvero 
nostris etiam temporibus virtutem in Gallia cernimus per medias insidias 
et pericula satis, Deo iuvante, se ipsam tueri. Munus suum Clerus 
insistit, idque ea caritate, quae sacerdotem est propria, ad proximorum 
utilitates semper prompta et sollerti. Laici viri magno numero fidem 
catholicam profitentur aperto impavidoque pectore: obsequium suum 
certatim huic Apostolicae Sedi multis rationibus et saepe tesiantur : 
institutioni iuventutis ingenti sumptu et labore prospiciunt, necessi- 
tatibus publicis opitulantur liberalitate et beneficentia mirabili. 
Iamvero ista bona, quae laetam spem Galliae portendunt, non conser- 
vanda solum sed etiam augenda sunt communi studio maximaque 
perseverantia sedulitatis. In primis videndum est ut idoneorum virorum 
copia magis ac magis Clerus locupletetur. Sancta sit apud sacerdotes 
Antistitum suorum auctoritas: pro certo habeant sacerdotale munus, 
nisi sub magisterio Episcoporum exerceatur, neque sanctum, nec satis 
utile, neque honestum futurum.—Deinde necesse est in patrocinio 
religionis multum elaborare lectos viros laicos, quibus cara est com- 
munis omnium mater Ecclesia, et quorum cum dicta tum scripta 
tuendis catholici nominis iuribus magno usui esse possunt. Ad optatos 
autem fructus maxime est conspiratio voluntatum et agendorum 
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similitudo necessaria. Profecto nihil magis inimici cupiunt, quam ut 
dissideant catholici inter se: hi vero nihil sibi magis quam dissidia 
fugiendum putent, memores divini verbi, omne regnum in seipsum 
divisum desolabitur. Quod si, concordiae gratia, necesse est, quemquam 
de sua sententia iudicioque desistere, faciat non invitus, sperata 
utilitate communi. Qui scribendo dant operam, magnopere studeant 
hance in omnibus rebus animorum concordiam conservare; iidem 
praeterea quod in commune expedit malint, quam quod sibi : communia 
coepta tueantur ; disciplinae eorum, quos Spiritus Sanctus posuit Epis- 
copos regere Ecclesiam Dei, libenti animo pareant, auctoritatemque 
vereantur; nec suscipiant quicquam praeter eorumdem voluntatem, 
quos, quando pro religione dimicatur, sequi necesse est tamquam duces. 

Denique, quod facere in rebus dubiis semper Ecclesia consuevit, 
populus universus, Vobis auctoribus, obsecrare obtestarique Deum 
insistat, ut respiciat Galliam, iramque misericordia vincat. In ista 
fandi scribendique licentia pluries est divina violata maiestas, neque 
desunt qui non modo beneficia Salvatoris hominum Iesu Christi ingrate 
repudient, sed etiam impia ostentatione profiteantur, nolle se Dei 
numen agnoscere. Omnino catholicos decet hanc sentiendi agendique 
pravitatem magno fidei pietatisque studio compensare,publiceque testari, 
nihil sibi esse Dei gloria prius, nihil avita religione carius. Ii 
praesertim qui alligati arctius Deo,intra monasteriorum claustra aetatem 
degunt, excitent nunc sese ad caritatem generosius, et divinum 
propitiare numen humili prece, poenis voluntariis, suique devotione 
contendant. His rationibus eventurum, Deo opitulante, confidimus, 
ut qui sunt in errore resipiscant, nomenque Gallicum ad genuinam 
magnitudinem revirescat. 

In his omnibus, quae hactenus diximus, paternum animum Nostrum, 
Venerabiles Fratres, et amoris, quo universam Galliam complectimur, 
magnitudinem recognoscite. Nec dubitamus quin hoc ipsum studio- 
sissimae voluntatis Nostrae testimonium ad confirmandam augendam- 
que valeat salutarem illam inter Galliam et Apostolicam Sedem 
coniurictionis necessitudinem, unde nec pauca, nec levia in communem 
utilitatem bona omni tempore profecta sunt.—Et hac cogitatione laeti, 
Vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, civibusque vestris maximam caelestium 
munerum copiam adprecamur: quorum auspicem et praecipuae be- 
nevolentiae Nostrae testem Vobis universaeque Galliae Apostolicam 
benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud 8, Petrum die vir Februarii a. MDCCCLXXxIv, 
Pontificatus Nostri Anno Sexto. 

LEO PP. XIII. 
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Cometary Collisions.—The possibility of our earth encountering 
a comet in its path has often been mooted of late. Some have ventured 
to predict the most alarming consequences from such an event. It 
may be well to hear what so eminent an astronomer as Professor 
Young, of Princetown, has to say on the matter. In an article contri- 
buted to the North American Review, he enters into the whole question 
of astronomical collisions. The earth, he holds, is certain to collide 
with a comet at some time or other, though the intervals may be as far 
distant as is represented by once in fifteen million years. There are 
three comets whose paths intersect the earth’s orbit, and should they 
ever pass the point of crossing at the same time as the earth, a suppo- 
sition by no means improbable, a collision must occur. These three 
comets are Biela’s, T'empel’s, and the comet of 1862. But so far as 
we are concerned, any consequence of such a collision to us must 
depend on the nature of the cometary nucleus. Is the comet’s head 
solid or gaseous? An attempt has been made to estimate the density 
of the nucleus from the magnitude of the glowing envelope that streams 
around the head. Were this an atmosphere like our own we could 
calculate the amount of gravity necessary to hold this in equilibrium. 
It would result from such a calculation that the cometary nucleus may 
in some cases be a ball of iron some 100 miles in diameter. The 
encounter with such a mass of metal would produce upon the earth a 
widespread destruction too terrible to picture. Were the cometary 
nucleus to consist of but a ton or two of solid matter the results upon 
our globe from such a collision would be most disastrous, far exceed- 
ing those of any volcano or earthquake. It is pleasant to learn from 
Professor Young that the grounds on which such calculations have 
been made are pure assumptions. He seems satisfied that a comet is 
throughout only a cloud of dust and vapour—a mere smoke-wreath. 
All that may be expected from an encounter with such a body would 
be a brilliant display of shooting stars, affording a magnificent spectacle 
for over an hour in duration. This is a teaching more consoling even 
than that of the late Sir J. Herschell, who contended that the solid 
contents of any comet might be carted away in a waggon of ordinary 
dimensions ; for the impact of even so much matter moving at planetary 
velocities would be by no means pleasant to contemplate. 

Recent Extraordinary Sunsets.—The after-glow which has 
been so remarkable a feature of the last few months is by no means an 
unusual phenomenon, But it may be questioned whether we have on 
record any outburst of the kind equalling in brilliancy and duration 
that which of late “has sanctified our mortal day.” The well-known 
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poem of Wordsworth, “Had this effulgence disappeared with flying 
haste,” doubtless refers to a similar phenomenon. To account for the 
appearance of these radiant skies is not at all an easy matter, and 
scientific men are by no means agreed upon the cause. There are 
some who hold with Mr. N. Lockyer that the volcanic eruptions of 
Krakatoa have poured so vast a quantity of volcanic dust into space 
as seriously to interfere with the rays of the sun. Professor Piazzi 
Smith professes to see in it nothing but the presence of an unusual 
amount of aqueous vapour in the upper regions of the atmosphere. A 
more probable explanation has been offered by Mr. Ranyard, that the 
earth passed through a region of the heavens more than ordinarily rich 
in the dust that we know is so widely distributed in space. In the 
meantime Professor Langley has added considerably to our knowledge 
by his researches into the existence of dust-clouds in regions where 
they would be least likely to be found. On the volcanic wastes of 
Etna, where the air is as clear as anywhere in the world, the telescope 
showed the air to be fullof minute dust particles. Professor P. Smith, 
from the Peak of Teneriffe, saw these strata of dust rising to the height 
of over a mile, and so dense that they frequently hid a neighbouring 
mountain. On Mount Whitney, in Southern California, Professor 
Langley ascended a height of nearly 15,000 feet for the purpose of 
studying such phenomena. But even here, in these snow wastes, he 
looked down upon a kind of dust ocean, some 6,000 feet deep, which 
was invisible from below. It is interesting to note that the light reflected 
from this dust-cloud was clearly red, and thus the fact is established 
that dust-clouds possess the property of absorbing all rays but the red. 
The Professor has come to the conclusion that there is a permanent 
dust-cloud enclosing the whole planet to a depth of three miles, and not 
improbably to a height even greater. 

Since this is the more habitual condition of the atmosphere, we shall 
look here in vain for the explanation of the unusual displays of late. 
Nor does the aqueous vapour theory offer a more hopeful solution, for 
there is no evidence to show that aqueous vapour has of late been in 
any marked excess in the air. There remain then the volcanic dust and 
the cosmic dust theories. One rather fatal objection to Mr, Tockyer’s 
view that the Krakatoa eruptions are at the bottom of the mystery, lies 
in the fact that the remarkable sunsets were first observed in the 
island of Trinidad, almost a hemisphere’s distance from Java, within 
seven days of the date of the volcanic disturbance. Now it is hardly 
conceivable that any air current could convey the dust at such unheard- 
of velocity to a point some 12,000 miles away. Mr. Ranyard’s view, 
that the phenomenon is due to the passing of the earth through a 
region of space unusually rich in cosmic dust, is therefore left in 
possession of the field. 

The Cholera Commission.—The German and French Govern- 
ments have issued Scientific Commissions to study the real’ nature of 
the dreaded disease of Cholera. It is not to the credit of our rulers 
that England, which suffers more through India than any other 
European nation, should have shown herself indifferent to the prosecu- 
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tion of such researches, The whole history of biological research 
during the past few years is favourable to the theory that every con- 
tagious or epidemic disease is the product of some germ specifically 
constituted to induce it. The researches of M. Pasteur into the 
diseases of the silkworm and splenic-fever are now classical. The 
brilliant manner in which he arrested and stamped out these conta- 
gious diseases of animals warrant us to hope that a similar method of 
procedure will be equally successful in the terrible maladies*which 
hurry off so large a section of mankind. The method in short is this: 
to discover first the micro-organism that is peculiar to each disease, 
and then by different series of breedings and generations to rob the 
organism of the dangerous quantity of its virus. The germ thus shorn 
of half its terrors may be introduced into the blood to produce a mild 
form of the disease, and the human subject after this can confidently 
expect a freedom from any further attacks. Three contagious diseases, 
small-pox, chicken-cholera, and splenic-fever, have of late been treated 
on this principle and with most satisfactory results. It is not too 
much to hope that patient research may yet succeed in discovering the 
specific germ of other contagia and bring the whole question within 
the sphere of one grand beneficent law. For this purpose Dr. Koch, 
the chief of the German Commission, started for Egypt during the 
late cholera epidemic there, but he was unfortunately too late. The 
crisis had passed, and nothing is more curious in the pathology of 
these diseases than the abrupt disappearance of the germs from the 
system when the critical point bas been rounded. He therefore 
decided to transfer the sphere of his labours to Calcutta, where the 
general death-rate is as high as 10 per 1,000 from cholera. His fifth 
report has been received, and he believes that he has discovered the 
special bacillus which is the root of all the mischief. He has tried to 
inoculate animals with this germ, but so far without result. A later 
telegram announces that the Commission has succeeded in discovering 
the same bacillus in the water tanks of the city. This is an important 
discovery, and may give us the clue to the mystery. It has long been 
felt that water in some manner or another conveyed the disease, but it 
was a mere surmise and required proof. It will now be easy to test 
the matter in the most thorough manner, and we may be sure that 
rigorous researches will be made. It will be an honour to the Ger- 
man Commission beyond all praise or reward, should they succeed in 
ridding the cholera plague of some of the terrors that its outbreak now 
inspires, 

Arctic Exploration.—The expenditure of men and of money 
upon Arctic research has during the past twelve months produced 
nothing but barren and disappointing results, It was confidently put 
forward last year that the interior of Greenland, if properly explored, 
would be sure to reveal wonders for the benefit of the whole civilized 
world. Baron Nordenskiold last July directed an expedition from the 
west coast of Greenland. The party pushed forward in an easterly 
direction upon sledges and reached an altitude of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. The line of march was one continuous slope upwards, and all 
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hopes of smiling valleys nestling beneath the snow-clad peaks had 
soon to be abandoned. The Esquimaux pushed on some 1,000 feet 
higher, but found nothing but a desert of ice and snow, the breeding 
ground of glaciers. 

The Dutch expedition in the Straits of Waygatz, consisting of the 
two ships, the “ Varna” and “ Dymphna,” have had some perilous and 
fruitless adventures. 

The -party from the “Varna” were obliged to leave the ship in 
haste, and encamp upon an iceberg; but the berg opened an enormous 
crevasse between them and their ship, and threatened them with 
instant destruction. Fortunately, the opening closed over, and the 
expedition had barely time to recover their instruments and provisions 
from on board when the “ Varna” was crushed by the ice. They took 
refuge on the “ Dymphna;” but the latter, having broken its screw, 
could not escape from the pack. After a variety of adventures, 
they reached home about the end of October; and we learn that, 
nothing discouraged by its ill-success, the expedition is shortly to start 
again. 

The British Government has placed the “‘ Alert” at the disposal of 
the United States navy, to form part of the expedition that will set out 
in April in search of the American explorers of 1881. It may be 
remembered that a party from the United States joined the Interna- 
tional Polar Expedition of 1881, that was to beleaguer the frozen zone, 
and extract from it its long-cherished secret. It is needless to speak 
of the exhausted crews that returned baffled and defeated in the enter- 
prise. All interest is now centred upon the American party, some 
twenty-five in number, of whom no news has been received for two 
years. There is only too much reason to fear that another sacrifice of 
brave lives has been added to the dark roll of Arctic disasters. It is 
true that the Esquimaux last year reported them all well, but we fear 
their evidence is not of the trustiest character. Unless they have pene- 
trated farther north than any previous explorers, they could hardly 
have been missed for two years by the number of ships and whalers 
that pass and repass in the summer season. Their fate has naturally 
roused much interest, and the act of our Government in offering the 
“ Alert” to join the relief expedition is felt to be at once graceful and 
humane. The “ Alert” will join the three vessels—the “ Thetis,” the 
“ Bear,” and “ Hope”=all three of which will be equipped by the 
American Government, It is hoped that the expedition will be ready 
to start in April next, and every one will echo Lord Aberdare’s words 
when referring to the disaster in his annual address to the Royal 
Geographical Society :— 


Such a fate [he said] happening to any people would be sure to evoke 
P g P 


our warm regrets; but the feeling is heightened when we remember with 

how keen a sympathy the American people have ever followed the disas- 

ters of British adventurers in the Arctic seas, and how generous and 

untiring have been their efforts to carry relief to the sufferers as we as 

pe slightest chance remained of their being still in the land of the 
ving. 
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Three Generations Contrasted.—The difference of habits, 
especially in the matter of hard drinking, between the present genera- 
tion and our great-grandfathers, is a matter of constant remark. The 
‘* four-bottle man,” who was so conspicuous a figure in the last cen- 
tury, is now as extinct as a Plesiosaurus; in fact, we have come to 
ask with amazement how their constitutions could stand the strain of 
such habitual excess? It would almost seem as if they were little the 
worse physically for all their port-drinking, and we very little the 
better for our abstinence. This question is now in a fair way of being 
solved by some researches made by Mr. F. Galton, and communicated 
to Nature, January 17, ofthis year. Mr. Galton was fortunate enough 
to discover, in an old-established firm of wine merchants, a register of 
weights of their customers, dating back as far a8 1740. These registers 
were kept for the amusement of their Aabitués ; and the principal 
noblemen and gentry of the kingdom, who patronized the firm, have 
left behind them a pretty continuous record of their weights from year 
to year. As the dates of the birth and death of the nobility are easily 
learned, Mr. Galton was inspired to compare the different weights of 
our aristocracy for the last three generations. The results are cer- 
tainly striking. Those born between the years 1740 and 1770 very 
rapidly came to their prime; at forty years of age they acquired their 
maximum weight of 184 lbs. From this age a steady decline of weight 
sets in. Those born between the years 1770 and 1800 touched their 
maximum weight of 184 lbs, at the age of fifty; and then, up to 
eighty yeurs of age, the curve of weight shows a steady decline. ‘The 
most remarkable features are presented by the group born between 
1800 and 1830. No decline whatever of weight is exhibited through- 
out their eighty years of life; they steadily and regularly increase in 
weight from twenty years of age up to eighty. The line of weight 
connecting these two years, instead of exhibiting a curve of rise and 
fall as in the preceding generations, is now one continuous straight 
line, and a maximum weight of 186 lbs. is reached at eighty years of 
age. These facts are not only curious but welcome, Temperance 
advocates will be able to point many a moral with such figures as 
these. The longevity of our modern statesmen is thus shown to be 
no accidental occurrence, but the result of some well-established causes. 
The world as a whole will be a gainer from the matured judgments, 
the ripe experience, of the green old age which will be a more fami- 
liar feature of a generation characterized by habits of temperance. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. Beviesnerm, of Cologne. 
1. Katholik. 


HE January number of this periodical has an interesting contri- 
bution on a recent Essay by the Commendatore de Rossi, on 
“Pope Liberius.” The great Roman archeologist has fortunately 
found in a manuscript volume, belonging at present to the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, a’ poem of much value as illustrating the 
history of the Roman Church during the fourth century. The MS. 
originally belonged to the Abbey of Corvy, passing afterwards to the 
Benedictine house of St. Germain-des-Prés, Paris. Besides other 
Latin poems it contains a collection of inscriptions gathered by a 
French monk of the time of Charlemagne, during a visit to Rome. 
Curiously, the author, in putting together these inscriptions of churches 
or catacombs, follows exactly the order in which pilgrims were wont to 
visit the Roman sanctuaries. Hence De Rossi argues that the collec- 
tion was intended to serve pilgrims asa guide. The remarkable poem 
which will henceforth claim the attention of theologians and archeolo- 
gists is composed of fifty-four hexameters. Its Latinity does not 
belong to the classical period, but, breathing as it does the style and 
spirit of the oldest Christian inscriptions, an archeologist would 
hesitate to ascribe it to a period later than the fourth century. It 
speaks (25, 26) of a Pope “ Electus fidei plenus summusque sacerdos, 
Qui nivea mente immaculata papa sederes.” Speaking of his educa- 
tion and virtues the poet styles him ‘‘ Sine felle columbam,” and says 
in another place, “‘ Parvulus utque loqui cepisti dulcia verba, Mox 
scripturarum lector pius factus.” The Pope, it will be noted, is 
styled “‘sacerdos.” During the sixth and seventh centuries the Popes 
were called ‘‘ Pontifices” and the inscriptions on their tombs of the 
period immediately preceding have the title “ Presul;” the simple 
appellation “‘ sacerdos” belongs to the fourth century. Siricius (385- 
398) is praised thus: ‘‘ Magnus meruit sedere sacerdos.” §S, Damasus, 
too, eulogises his predecessor S. Melchiades as “ Vixit qui in pace 
sacerdos.” Next to the title of “‘ sacerdos” the mention of the office 
of “ lector” merits notice: the Pope of dur poem is praised for having 
fulfilled well this office. This affords another argument for dating 
the poem at the fourth century ; for it was precisely at that period 
that lectors accompanied bishops to synods, acting there as stenographers 
or secretaries. Siricius was secretary to Liberius, and followed him to 
Milan, From the sixth century the “lector” gave way to the “ can- 
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tores,” who gradually ‘obtained great influeuce. Then also the Pope 
of this poem is praised in highest terms as defender of the Nicene 
faith in the course of which he was victorious, in a Synod, in uniting to 
the Church most determined opponents. The remarkable verses 
deserve inserting :— 


Electus fidei plenus summusque sacerdos, 

Qui nivea mente immaculatus papa sederes, 
Qui bene apostolicam doctrinam sancte doceres 
In synodo, cunctis superatis victor iniquis 
Sacrilegis Nicaena fides electa triumphat. 


This, taken in conjunction with the last part of the poem, where 
the Pope is described as opposing the Emperor, who summons him to 
side with the Arians, scarcely admits of any interpretation if it be not 
referred to the great Liberius. The result of De Rossi’s essay isa 
vindication of Liberius’s orthodoxy. I may add that Professor 
Déllinger’s statement of the so-called case of Liberius in his “‘ Papst- 
fabellen” is totally at variance with our eulogistic poem; whilst 
Cardinal Hergenrither’s exposition of it is in as complete harmony. 
Another article in the same number describes the introduction of 
Protestantism into the dukedom of Cleves, and the opposition to it of 
Duke William. Protestant historians generally exaggerate the in- 
fluence of Erasmus at the court of Cleves. The Duke, though fond 
of certain liturgical innovations, strongly defended Catholic doctrine. 
2. Historisch-politische Bldtter.—The February issue contains a 
notice of a very noteworthy work by Dr. Schmitz, a’ priest of the arch- 
diocese of Cologne, entitled “ Die Bussbiicher und Bussdisciplin der 
Kirche nach handschriftlichen Quellen dargestellt. Mainz, 1883.” 
Only a few years ago, Father Palmieri treated the same topic, ex- 
amining it, however, chiefly from a dogmatical point of view. But he 
corrected numerous misconceptions, perpetrated by even modern 
theologians, who have been too ready in following unquestionedly the 
learned Morinus. Dr. Schmitz treats the subject as a historian. He 
draws our attention to the libri panitentiales, a large number of 
which, and of rituals, have rewarded his researches into the chief 
libraries of Rome, Naples, Bologna, Munich, Paris, London, and 
Dublin. A prominent place must be given to the “ Poenitentiale 
Arundel” in the British Museum, now for the first time published. But 
we have here besides this, other valuable liturgical books, which throw 
new light on the principles by which the Church has been guided in 
her public penitential discipline, and in the administration of the 
sacrament of penance. Dr. Schmitz brings into due prominence the 
influence and authority of the Holy See on the development of peni- 
tential discipline. A powerful witness to this influence is borne by a 
hitherto unknown “ Penitentiale Romanum” which he has had the 
great good fortune to discover in the Vallicellana, Rome. Whilst 
this ]ast was invested with official authority, the Penitentials which 
had their origin in England and Germany are, as it were, of a private 
character. The author dwells upon the vast difference between the 
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two. He also shows that the Anglo-Saxon libri penitentiales in large 
part cannot be ascribed to the authors whose names they bear. In 
the last part of Dr. Schmitz’s work we see the libri penitentiales 
giving place gradually to the systematic collections of canon law, from 
Gregory IX. to Clement V. There was a manual of practical 
guidance for confessors, the ‘‘ Canones Astesani,” collected by a Friar 
Minor of Asti, in Piedmont, in 1320 (which Dr. Schmitz has also dis- 
covered in the Vatican Library); and for two centuries it was largely 
used by the clergy, lapsing into disuse only with the new departure 
begun by the Council of Trent. Dr. Schmitz’s book is founded on 
wide and successful research, and will take a permanent and high 
place in the literature of canon law and liturgy. 

- The March issue of this periodical has a notice on “ Die Echtheit 
der ignatianischen Briefe auf’s neue vertheidigt von Dr. F. Funk. 
Tiibingen, 1883.” Dr. Funk comes forward for the second time as a 
stout defender of the genuineness of the Epistles of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch. In this new work he is chiefly opposed to the modern non- 
Catholic critics, and his arguments go to prove the opinion, nearly 
universal with Catholic theologians, that the short text of the 
Ignatian Epistles is the genuine production of that great bishop and 
martyr. The reader’s attention may well be called to those chapters 
in which Dr Funk treats of the constitution of the Church and the 
heretical movement in St. Ignatius’ time, and also of the saint him- 
self. Dr. Funk’s edition of the Ignatian Epistles, which he brought 
out three years ago, is the best critical edition. In his new work he 
shows himself to be one of their most able defenders, 

3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—Father Baumgartner, having re- 
turned from a journey to Iceland, Sweden, and Russia, intends to give 
the readers of the Stimmen his impressions. He begins in this last 
issue with an article on Upsala. He takes us back to the great 
Catholic period in the history of this remarkable town, and gives a 
graphic account of the foundation of the University and the status of 
the Church at the advent of the Reformation. Pope Sixtus IV., by a 
Bull of February, 1477, founded the University of Upsala, and gave 
it the same privileges as those enjoyed by Bologna. The Cathedral of 
Upsala is described as one of the finest specimens of Catholic art in 
the north. In picturing the state of clergy and people of Sweden at 
the period named, Father Baumgartner appeals to an unimpeachable 
witness, This is the present Protestant Archbishop A. N. Sundberg, 
who, seven years ago, on the occasion of the fifth centenary of the 
University of Upsala, published the “Life of Jacob Ulfssohn,” the 
Archbishop of Upsala, who received the Bull of Sixtus IV. just men- 
tioned. According to Archbishop Sundberg, the Catholic Archbishop 
of the fifteenth century was not only a brilliant patriot and a protector 
of art and science, but also a saintly prelate. Nay, the Protestant 
biographer does not hesitate to put forth views on the work done 
by the Swedish clergy of those Catholic times, and the devotion of the 
people to the Church, which are totally at variance with the historical 
misconceptions too often perpetuated by non-Catholic writers, who 
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are content to repeat the oft-repeated fiction, and either forget or are 
afraid to consult original sources and documents, Archbishop Sund- 
berg strangely enough dwells largely in his book on the subjects of 
preaching and Indulgences; and he very successfully shows that the 
Catholic priest of that period faithfully discharged his duty, and that 
on the other hand the people were sufficiently instructed as to the 
nature and value of Indulgences. Father Baumgartner’s article is 
well worth reading. 

4, Historiches Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft.—Dr. Schmid, of 
Tiibingen, gives us the third portion of his study on the reform of the 
Calendar in the reign of Gregory XIJI. He is chiefly concerned in 
the present contribution with the opinions given by the Universities 
of Padua and Louvain. These valuable notices, gathered from Roman 
archives and libraries, now appear, for the most part, for the first 
time. Foremost in introducing the “‘ Reformed Calendar” was S. 
Charles Borromeo, who was aided in this by his Vicar-General (Car- 
dinal Allen’s well-known friend), Owen Lewis, through whose exertions 
a cheap edition of the Calendar was printed at Milan. Dr. Schmid 
mentions also the negociations which passed between the Holy See and 
the Eastern Churches as to their adopting the reform. 

Father Esser, O.P., contritutes an erudite dissertation on the 
“Ave Maria,” indicating definitely the periods during which the 
several portions of this prayer were added. In its present form the 
“ Ave Maria” may be traced back to the sixteenth century. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civiltd Catiolica, 2 Febbraio, 1884. 
The Properties of the Church. 


N an article thus entitled, which has appeared in a recent number 
of the Civiltd Cattolica, the writer, when treating of the unity of 

the Church, makes a digression for the purpose ef considering an 
hypothesis which is not devoid of interest. After showing that the 
unity of the Church subsists in and is maintained by the oneness of its 
Supreme Head, which Head is Christ, represented by His Vicar, how 
unity of faith is preserved by unity in teaching, and how that teaching 
cannot be one if the Supreme Teacher be not the ultimate appeal—in 
other words, infallible in his judgments regarding faith and morals, 
as is the Roman Pontiff—he observes that it may be asked whether 
this property of the Church be the exclusive privilege of that which 
Christ founded, or whether there was previously anything similar or 
analogous thereto among true believers. Now, it is certain that under 
the written law—that is, among the Hebrew people—there was some- 
thing similar, for, besides the order of simple Levites, there was the order 
of priests, descended from Aaron, and, amongst them, the high priest, 
whom all were bound to obey. The high priest was therefore among 
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the Israelites the bond of unity in worship, and, according to the most 
probable opinion, he was even infallible in his dogmatic decisions. 

The question, then, can only regard the so-called state of nature 
wherein the moral and religious conduct of man was governed by tho 
dictates of natural reason, and by the primitive revelation preserved 
traditionally in families. Religion at that time was, properly speaking, 
domestic. Every father of a family was priest in his own house, and 
to him his first-born son succeeded. And yet the writer thinks it by 
no-means improbable that even then, besides this domestic priesthood. 
God had ordained the institution of a public and, so to say, universal 
priesthood, which should preside over the regulation of external worship 
and should be, as it were, an intermediary for the manifestation of such 
precepts as God from time to time was pleased to add to the natural 
law. He believes that the first who was invested with such an office 
was Abel, and the last, Melchisedech, who had no successor, on account 
of the almost universal lapse of men into idolatry. 

This is, of course, a simple conjecture, but in support of it there is 
no slight amount of Scripture evidence, In the fourth chapter of 
Genesis we are told that “‘ after many days” Abel and Cain offered a 
sacrifice to the Lord, and the Lord gave Abel the preference, which so 
excited the anger of Cain that he slew his brother. Now, what is the 
meaning of this sacrifice offered after a considerable lapse of time? 
We cannot believe that Adam, and, to speak of no cther, that the just 
and holy Abel had never before offered sacrifice to God, It was 
therefore, in all probability, an extraordinary sacrifice, having some 
religious object, in which the two brothers were placed in competition ; 
and might not this have been with a view to the selection of one of them 
for some exalted office, the exclusion from which of Cain, who was the 
elder, was the source of his envy and resentment? We may reasonably 
conceive that office to have been the public and universal priesthood 
indicated above. Moreover, we are told that the Lord gave to Adam 
Seth asa substitute for Abel. But a substitute in what sense? Of one 
son for another? At that time, however, Adam must have had many 
sons, and he must have had many more subsequently. After the murder 
of Abel, Cain said to the Lord, “ Every one that findeth me shall kill 
me.” There must therefore have been many men upon the earth 
already. And soon after, it is said that Cain built a city, which must 
certainly have been peopled with his own descendants. Accordingly 
the substitution of Seth for Abel cannot be understood as the mere 
substitution of one son for another, but would seem to have regarded 
the replacing of him in the supposed office of a public and universal 
priesthood. This idea receives confirmation from what follows—viz., 
that to Seth was born a son whom he called Enos, who “ began to call 
upon the name of the Lord.” But had not the name of the Lord been 
invoked by Adam long before, as well as by his son Abel, not to speak 
of his other descendants, who assuredly must have continued obedient 
worshippers of God. In what, then, did this invocation differ from pre- 
vious invocations? In all probability it was the institution of public 
rites and ceremonies, which Enos would have had no title to establish 
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but for some pre-eminence in priestly dignity over the other fathers 
of families, 

Again, in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Apostle, quoting Psalm cix. 4, repeats the declaration that Christ was 
a priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech, and he pro- 
ceeds to represent the priesthood of Melchisedech as superior to that of 
Aaron, seeing that he and the whole Levitical priesthood paid him 
tithes in the person of their father Abraham, who, although he had 
the promises, allowed himself to be blessed by Melchisedech ; upon 
which the inspired writer makes this comment—that “ without all 
contradiction that which is less is blessed by the better.” But what 
does all this mean, inasmuch as the patriarch Abraham was himself a 
priest and offered sacrifices to God? In reply we shall be told that the 
priesthood of Melchisedech represented the priesthood of Christ. No 
doubt ; but wherein? In that he offered to God a sacrifice of bread 
and wine, which were figures of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But the 
priesthood of Christ was also figured by the sacrifice of Aaron, the 
victims offered being typical of the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross, by 
which man’s redemption was accomplished. Looking then only at the 
types, why does the Apostle affirm that the priesthood of Christ was 
according to the order of Melchisedech rather than according to that 
of Aaron? All difficulty is removed if Melchisedech be regarded, not 
simply as a priest, but as a high priest—‘ Summus sacerdos tuus 
Melchisedech,” as the Church calls him in the canon of the Mass, and 
high priest, not of one particular people alone, as was Aaron, but of 
all believers. Then, indeed, the whole thing becomes at once intelli- 
gible. Aaron, in the person of his father Abraham, justly paid homage 
to Melchisedech as to his superior ; and Christ is a priest according to 
the order of Melchisedech because He resumed, although in a more 
sublime manner, the universal priesthood which had ceased in Mel- 
chisedech, and resumed it as the Eternal Son of God, without beginning 
and without end, the which was figured in Melchisedech, who is intro- 
duced to us in Holy Scripture as having ‘‘ no genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, but, likened unto the Son of God, 
continueth a priest for ever.” 


Journalism. 


In the same number of the Civiltd Cattolica we have the third of 
a series of articles on Journalism which have appeared in its pages. 
The present article treats in particular of the discouragement which 
Catholic journalism has to contend with on the part of good and well- 
meaning persons, who can be little aware of the mischief they do by 
their bitter criticisms and unsparing complaints. Catholic journalists, 
after doing their best to content the public, seeing themselves repaid 
in this coin at the hands of even pious and learned men, either fling 
up their occupation in despair, or, if they persevere, write much less 
well than if they had met with more charity and forbearance. In 
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short, Catholics treat their journalists far worse than the Revolutionists 
treat theirs, for whom they habitually exhibit a marked esteem, while, 
on the contrary, it is not rare to see writers who are deserving of all 
honour for their labours and persevering exertions in the cause o 
religion, reduced by Catholics to such a degree of public discredit that 
their sworn enemies could not have wished them any worse treatment. 
The result of this proceeding is that Catholic journalism not only 
cannot make itself respected by the Revolutionary party, but does not 
even succeed in winning the esteem of the bulk of sincere Christians, 
who are led to think that, after all, there is very little to choose be- 
tween one journal and another, so that they may as well take a Liberal 
newspaper as one of those styled Catholic. 

This species of practical indifference, which has widely spread among 
the mass of Christians in regard to the selection of newspapers, if not 
checked, will speedily work the ruin ofall morality and religion among 
the Italian population. It is sufficient to allude to the grossly immoral 
stories appended to the above-mentioned journals, which form the 
chief attraction in the eyes of youthful readers, to prove what their 
corrupting influence must be. Fathers of families leave these news- 
papers carelessly on their tables, and their young daughters of sixteen 
or seventeen eagerly peruse them, simply on account of these abomi- 
nable appendages, in which the filthiness of vice is invested with 
attraction by the charm of romance. The disgusting reports of trials 
and other cognate subjects, the Voltairian cynicism with which suicides 
are recorded, and the like, become a fruitful source of contamination 
and evil example to persons of all classes and all ages; while the 
insulting and blasphemous language towards all that appertains to God 
and our holy religion is rapidly undermining the faith of thousands, 
Satan has never wielded a more potent and destructive weapon than 
journalism, and we have only to open our eyes to see that its un- 
Catholic portion, including that which represents the so-called moderate 
party, the most dangerous perhaps, because more insidious, is the 
main source of modern religious indifference. Hence we can readily 
appreciate the wisdom and prudence of the bishops in stringently 
enjoining the faithful to abstain from the perusal of bad newspapers, 
which practice, as the Bishop of Bruges, in conformity with maxims 
laid down by him in concert with the other Belgian prelates in 1858, 
declared, is forbidden by the natural, the divine, and the ecclesias- 
tical law; the fathers, mothers, and superiors who do not hinder 
it becoming accomplices in the spiritual ruin flowing therefrom. 
The which prohibition the immortal Pius IX. confirmed by apostolic 
authority in his letter of June, 1871, to the Cardinal Patrizi, Vicar 
of Rome. Thfough the breach of Porta Pia a muddy stream of pes- 
tilential journals had burst into the Eternal City, all directed to the 
same object, that of drowning in unbelief the centre and heart of the 
Christian religion. This letter inhibited the reading of certain journals 
printed in Rome, and that under pain, not of venial sin only, but of 
grievous sin. 

Juridically considered, this act of the Holy Father 7 the 
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Roman people alone. But under a moral aspect, as a direction and 
guide to conscience, it may certainly be extended to all the faithful, 
and be received as condemnatory of the habitual perusal of journals 
written in a similar spirit of hostility to religion and morality else- 
where. There are, of course, exceptional cases where a perusal of 
such journals may be necessary, but apart from these, the writer 
considers that the excuse pleaded by many of the necessity of keeping 
up their knowledge of current affairs is a mere pretext, since it is 
notorious that all that is needful for even men of business to know is, 
generally speaking, to be found in all the journals, Catholic as well as 
Liberal. (The writer, we must remember, is speaking of Italy.) The 
truth is, men are ashamed to be seen with a so-called clerical journal 
in their hands, lest the nickname of codino should be applied to them. 
If Catholics would combine in a practical obedience to the injunctions 
of the Holy Father and the Bishops—if, for instance, the Catholic 
Committees of the Opera dei Congressi would cause their seventy 
thousand associations to abstain, along with their families, from buying 
and reading bad journals ; if the circoli of Catholic youth, the associa- 
tions for Catholic interests, the conferences of St. Vincent of Paul, and 
the numerous confraternities existing in every corner of Italy, would 
do the same; if the Franciscan Tertiaries, who may be reckoned at 
some hundred thousand, would unite with these in stigmatizing a 
practice so abhorrent to the spirit of their holy rule, and all these 
several classes would labour to enlist adherents beyond their own 
circles—the writer is ready to pledge himself that of the 1,378 bad 
periodicals existing in Italy in January, 1883, two-thirds would very 
shortly be obliged to quit the field, for they live on day by day 
chiefly by the money furnished them by people who are nevertheless 
‘devout to the Madonna and the Saints.” : 

But abhorrence and repudiation of evil journalism must be accom- 
panied by the love and encouragement of the good, for it is sad to 
note the low ebb, in point of number alone, to which want of support 
has reduced Catholic journalism in that Catholic land. A few figures 
will serve to prove this. Of 159 daily papers published in Italy 
only 23 profess Catholic principles. Milan, out of 141 daily and other 
periodicals, has only eight good ones; Turin, only 15 out of 94; 
Naples but 9 out of 120; Florence, including the Civilta Cattolica, 
which may be said to be a guest, only 6 out of 79. Rome itself, the 
richest as would be expected in periodicals, has, out of 200, scarcely 
30 which are fit reading for Catholics. These disgraceful statistics 
speak volumes. 





FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. Janvier. Paris: 1884. 


HIS is an excellent number, but we must confine ourselves toa 
very brief mention of one or two articles: ‘ Arnold of Brescia,” 

by the Abbé E. Vancandard, deserves mention. The author is already 
favourably known in connection with the epoch of which he treats by 
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his work “ Abélard, sa doctrine, sa méthode et sa lutte avec S. Bernard,” 
published three or four years ago. He remarks justly that Arnold of 
Brescia divided public opinion about himself as much in his own day 
as he does in ours. The celebration of his centenary in 1882 evoked 
at Jeast as much eulogy as it did blame. We did not forget on which 
side the Holy Father spoke. The Abbé Vancandard’s articleis a new 
attempt to show, by most recent evidence, that the opinion too widely 
held, that Arnold was a fine patriot, a martyr, and the rest of it, must 
be held in defiance of history. The conclusion of his article, which 
we may usefully put first, runs thus: 


But now, what judgment ought we to pass on this famous reformer P 
Some historians vie with each other in exalting him as an apostle of the 
pure gospel and a friend of liberty. We must be allowed to hold aloof 
from such enthusiasm. They may celebrate as much as they like the 
private virtues of Arnold, his austerity, his continence, even (so far as it 
was sound), his zeal for the reform of the church—we are ready to sub- 
scribe to all such merited eulogy. We unreservedly admire the dis- 
interestedness of which he gave proof all through life. We even wish to 
believe that his intentions were pure, at least at the beginning of his 
undertaking. But the work of a reformer is a thing which is judged less 
by the good faith of the reformer himself than by the end he strives 
after, the means which he uses, and the result which he achieves. Now 
the end aimed at by Arnold was twofold; to strip the clergy of their 
temporal possessions, and to hand these on to the German Empire which 
had now become an universal empire. And if the first part of this pro- 
gramme pleases many moderns, the second, it seems to us, ought certainly 
to merit their condemnation. The means used by Arnold were of no better 
sort. The call to insurrection needs to be a weapon raised against the 
Papacy before men call it an evangelical weapon. Lastly, in what did his 
efforts, culpable or unwise, all result? In ruin and desolation. Every step 
of Arnold, as 8. Bernard said, was marked by troubles and disaster. Ina 
word, this celebrated religious and political reformer has rendered service 
neither to the church nor to his country. Let who will honour the rebel 
monk. Neither Catholics nor the friends of true patriotism can join in 
his apotheosis. 


The author insists on this last point, that (apart from Catholic senti- 
ments) the politicalaspirationsof Arnold were mistaken:—neither liberal 
nor patriotic, and quite other than would be acceptable to true lovers 
of Italy, and to very many of his present-day admirers. ‘The article, 
extending over sixty pages, contains very much in proof of the author’s 
conclusions. The writer points out that the historical movement in 
favour of Arnold of Brescia, which was inaugurated by the Jansenist 
Guadagnini, prevailed in Germany, Italy and France (and we may add 
is at least the popular view in England) until the appearance, in 1868, of 
Pertz’ “ Historia Pontificalis.” ‘This work drew anew the attention of 
students on Arnold, and resulted in two great works—that of Giese- 
brecht in Germany, in 1873, and of Giacintho Gaggia in Italy, in 1882. 
On this work, chiefly together with the “Life of the Emperor 
Frederick,” by Otho, the Abbé Vacandard found his study of Arnold 
= Brescia—which we recommend to the attention of students of 

istory. 
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In another article, ‘‘Le moine Roger Bacon et le mouvement scien- 
tifique au xiii. siécle,” the Abbé C. Narbey traces the defects which 
gave the stamp of “erring nature” to the great gifts of Roger Bacon, 
his antipathy to Albert the Great, and the real kindness and en- 
couragement shown him in his studies by his own superiors and 
brethren. The author gives an interesting sketch of Bacon’s studies, 
discoveries, and mathematical deductions, and he ranks his genius high ; 
but shows that he owed much to the Arabians, and to even his own 
contemporaries, 
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A Catholic Dictionary: containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church, By Wittiam KE. Appis, Secular Priest, 
and Tuomas Arnotp, M.A. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
1884. 

E are disposed to think that, since Butler’s “ Lives of the 
Saints,” there has not appeared in the English language any 

Catholic work so important as this. English Catholic literature, 
though not as rich as it ought to be, has produced not a few books 
which will live—in theology, sermons, Saints’ lives, metaphysics, and 
asceticism. One or two of our writers are simply in the very first 
class of their countrymen, and their books have exercised, and will 
exercise, an influence which cannot be estimated. But here we have 
a book, admirably planned and carried out, which takes in the whole 
range of Catholic information. Now, Catholic information is exactly 
what everybody is constantly wanting. Priest and layman, the 
gentle and the simple, Catholics and non-Catholics, are continually 
wanting to inquire about some detail of Catholic doctrine or ritual, 
of Catholic names or Catholic things; and any book which, even 
imperfectly, supplies such a want as this is sure, not only to be 
bought up, but to influence a whole generation widely and deeply. 

It may be said at once that the compilers have given us not only a 
comprehensive, but an exceedingly valuable book. Considering the 
scale of the Dictionary—some 900 pages, double columns—the 
amount of information is enormous. Some of the more important 
articles, such as “Christ,” “Church,” “God,” ‘“ Holy Order,” 
** Sacrament,” and “ Holy Trinity,” are miniature treatises, full of 
learning and reference, admirably condensed, and yet smoothly and 
eloquently written. The preacher in a hurry for a scriptural or 
patristic text, the missioner with an inquiring convert in hand, or 
the theological professor who wishes to have a handy synopsis of a wide 
subject, will be equally grateful to Father Addis—for we suppose 
this class of articles must be credited to his pen. There is a special 
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value in these more elaborate theological and patristic articles of the 
Dictionary, because they are evidently not second-hand matter, but 
are the fruit of the writer’s own reading. The magnificent article 
on the “Trinity,” for example, with its completeness of scriptural 
and patristic detail, makes us regret that the author cannot dedicate 
more of his time to subjects which he is so well fitted to treat. 

But perhaps it is in minor doctrinal points and phrases, and in 
the unfailing explanation we everywhere meet of much used but 
little understood words, that the general value of the Dictionary will 
be most felt. The ordinary Protestant seems utterly unable to find 
out Catholic meanings for himself; and his friend, the ordinary 
Catholic, who really does understand a good deal, finds it very warm 
and distressing work to formulate semi-theological definitions off-hand. 
A book of reference to which they can turn in an argument about 
fasting, prayers for the dead, or indulgences, will be much prized. 
We cannot but think that this Dictionary comes not a week too 
soon, There is a great deal of explanation and definition going 
on in our elementary schools. The very difficult work of putting 
doctrine and ritual into words which will produce some impression on 
the “‘ standards” and the “ gallery” is being carried on without any 
undue diffidence by nuns and pupil-teachers; and, with all their 
goodwill, it is very hard for them to find the right words, or the 
right historical explanations, for everything. The staff of every 
elementary school ought to make a formal petition to its manager to 
keep a copy of this Catholic Dictionary in an accessible place. A 
ready reference to its pages would teach them, without loss of time, 
what to say about ceremonies, vestments, ecclesiastical usages, feasts, 
religious orders, and many other things. And there is many a 
Christian household who, in their moments of reunion, very naturally 
fall into discussion about a coming festival or a point of Church 
discipline. It used to be said, by the men of a generation just 
passing away, that in regard to doctrine, discipline and liturgy, 
“everything” was to be found in the Notes to Alban Butler’s 
“Lives,” The assertion is not so very much exaggerated. But this 
Dictionary will now be a rival to the Notes. And as those who use 
a dictionary are generally impelled by a sort of fascination to go on 
reading it, and to keep turning from one heading to another long 
after the primary impulse has exhausted itself, we may expect to 
find, in a few years, that a race will have sprung up of terribly well- 
informed Catholics, who will have formed themselves on their 
“ Addis and Arnold.” The prospect may not be reassuring on all 
sides; but perhaps they may become a stay and a support to much- 
interrogated persons (editors, for instance), and may undertake to 
answer the letters in the papers. 

Seriously, however, the Dictionary is a very great boon, and the 
Catholic body may be deeply thankful that such competent hands have 
been induced to take it up. It is little to say that we had nothing of 
the kind before. We had not only no Catholic Dictionary, but we had 
to put up with the blunders and misrepresentations of books like the 
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“Church Dictionary” of Dr. Hook, a work to which Protestants and 
even sometimes Catholics were driven to refer in the absence of 
any other. It is needless to say that a book which has been carefully 
read by the Rev. Father Keogh, of the London Oratory, and bears the 
imprimatur of the Ordinary, is entirely safe and free from all important 
errors, 

The article called “‘ English Catholics” is one of the best, and also of 
the longest, in the work. With its clear and succinct detail and its 
exact dates, it brings out in the most striking manner the dramatic 
story of English Catholicism since 1534. The writer speaks without 
any partisan bias, but states facts in the soberest terms. We need not 
say that there are several burning ‘domestic’ questions capable of 
being raised in regard to the behaviour of Kings, Popes, and the 
English Catholics themselves. We never saw a paper on the subject 
in which dignified moderation combined with historical fidelity is 
better maintained than in this. The author writes very severely of 
James II. ; but we entirely follow him here. The end of the paper 
is rather hurried and meagre. Some account of the exact attitude 
taken by English Catholics and the Holy See in the affair of Eman- 
cipation would have been desirable, seeing the numerous mis- 
representations so often made in this matter. A few dates and details 
as to legislation, efforts at legislation, and political attacks on Catho- 
licism since 1829, would have been useful. The writer does not even 
use the historic word “ Papal aggression,” or give the date of the 
“Titles Act” or of its repeal. 

A corresponding article on American Catholics would have given 
satisfaction in the United States, where the Dictionary ought to be as 
warmly received as in England, But, after all, even a dictionary has 
its limits of capacity. 

The treatment of subjects coming under the name Religious 
Orders is, perhaps, as satisfactory as that of other portions of the 
work, ‘The articles ‘‘ Dominicans,” “ Franciscans,” and “ Jesuits,” 
are carefully and fully done. That on “ Benedictines,” however, is 
excessively meagre. Writing, as they do, for English-speaking 
readers, the compilers should surely have remembered that such 
words as ‘ Benedictine,” ‘ Abbot,” “ Prior,” ‘Cathedral Prior,” 
‘* Cellarer,” &c., are interwoven in English literature, and require 
a special attention on the part of Catholic interpreters in order to 
remove false ideas. The ‘‘ Cathedral Prior” is not mentioned at all, 
or perhaps only once in passing; and the connection of the Benedic- 
tines with the cathedrals and parishes of England might well have 
been given in some detail. Indeed, a somewhat more complete treat- 
ment of matters connected with the early and medieval English 
Church would not be out of place in a second edition. Few subjects 
are more attractive to non-Catholics, or possess a more genial power 
of leading minds to the faith, and few are less understood or more 
utterly ignored by the ordinary middle-class Englishman. 

The articles on Our Lady are very good, on the whole; but we miss 
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any reference to the very early and striking evidence of cultus afforded 
by the Catacombs, as detailed, for instance, in Von Lehner’s 
“ Marienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhunderten.” 

We have noticed other omissions aud some few mistakes, but for 
the moment it is better to confine ourselves to welcoming this excellent 
work and recommending it to every one who wishes for a serviceable 
guide in all that relates to the Church of Christ. 


Memoirs of James Robert Hope-Scott, of Abbotsford, D.C.L., QC. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. By Rosert Ornssy, M.A. 
Two vols. London: John Murray. 1884. 

{{\HE interest of these two volumes is very various. The late Mr. 
Hope-Scott was one of the Anglicans associated in the historic 

Oxford movement : he was a parliamentary barrister of the first rank ; 

he was connected by marriage and by friendship with the family of 

Sir Walter Scott, and with that of the Dukes of Norfolk ; and he was 

one of the noblest and most engaging characters which it has been any 

one’s privilege to know. In the pages of Professor Ornsby’s well- 
executed and admirably written biography we again come across the 
men and the scenes, so often described, of a period which is now 
receding into history, but which will stand out in more heroic 
proportions as it recedes. Mr. Hope-Scott was not a clergyman, though 
at one time he was urged to take Orders. He became a Fellow of 

Merton in 1833, the year in which was begun the publication of 

“Tracts for the Times.” He does not, however, seem to have entered 

into Tractarian views for some years after that date. He was brought 

up in Low Church ideas, like one of his intimate Oxford friends, Mr. 

Gladstone; and when, in early days, they went together to hear 

Chalmers and Rowland Hill, neither of them thought that he was in any 

way compromising his principles. It wasin 1837 or 1838 that he first 

sought out John Henry Newman and asked for his acquaintance. But 
he lingered outside the fold for some years after Newman. It was 
on Passion Sunday, April 6, 1851, that Mr. Hope-Scott and Mr. 

Manning (now the Cardinal Archbishop) were received into the 

Church at Farm Street, by the Rev. Father J. Brownhill, $.J. Ofthe 

Anglican Church he writes a few months later:—‘“I can safely say 

that I left her because I was convinced that she never, from the 

Reformation downwards, had been a true Church” (i. 84). Of the 

years during which this conviction was maturing in his mind we have 

most attractive memorials in Mr. Ornsby’s pages. There is a con- 
siderable correspondence with all the Anglican leaders, and besides 
letters of Mr. Hope-Scott’s own, we have many hitherto unpublished 
of Newman, Gladstone, Keble, and Manning. They chiefly refer to 
the startling and sensational ecclesiastical events of the time—Oxford 

College Reform, Mr. Gladstone’s “ Church and State,” the Jerusalem 

Bishopric, Tract XC., and the cases of Mr. Ward, of Mr. Oakeley, and 

Dr. Hampden. ‘There is much interest in them all; and they bring 
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out the earnestness, the genius, and the sweetness of the character of 
the subject of the memoir. But he was not a man who took advice, 
or even asked for it, in things that regarded his interior doubts or con- 
victions. We cannot in these pages follow the progress of his mind 
from truth to truth, from light to light. Indeed, the effect of these 
volumes, on the whole, is to impress the reader much more with what 
Hope-Scott’s friends thought about him than with what he shows 
himself to be by any performance of his own. His own letters, and 
the extracts from his papers, and the verses which are here printed, 
are clever, and more than clever; they are emphatically worth pre- 
serving, and worth printing. But they give us little insight into the 
man whom Mr. Gladstone describes us ‘“‘ the most winning person of 
his day,” and of whom his friend Cardinal Newman said, at Farm 
Street, in the presence of his mortal remains, “I know that his 
departure hence has made the heavens dark to me.” But those who 
knew him and came under the spell of his strong and magnetic per- 
sonality are likely to treasure every word which brings him back to 
their memory. 

There are numerous passages which we should be glad to quote 
from these very attractive pages. Mr. Hope-Scott’s own letters during 
the early part of his life, before he had joined the Church, are inter- 
esting personally, and contain some things of public or abiding 
value. He wrote with clear and masterly effect upon every subject 
which he took up, and sometimes with real eloquence. Mr. Ornsby 
gives lengthy extracts from an article he wrote in the British Critic in 
1840, on “‘ Magdalene College Statutes.” The article is one long and 
able plea for the revival of the old quasi-conventual character of the 
Oxford College foundations. There could be no better illustration of 
the character and position of the writer at that moment. It portrays 
a mind filled with ecclesiastical and medieval ideas, sighing after a 
race of priestly scholars or scholarly priests for the Anglican Church, 
and anxious to do his best to keep out of the University that “ Libe- 
ralism” which at first was, perhaps, the chief enemy the Tractarian 
leaders thought they had to dread. The following passage is full of 
the flavour of the Oxford revival of half a century ago. He is speak- 
ing of the religious effect of the old Oxford collegiate life :— 


To be every moment subject to a sudden command for some common 
object ; to be forced every now and then into the practical business of 
life ; to be obliged to attend to dress and to punctuality in hours; to have 
no choice but to associate with men of equal or superior ability every day ; 
and, above all, to be brought continually under the influence of a choral 
service, and thus when the heart is narrowed to some trifling object, to 
have it roused and expanded, whether it will or not, into a sense of God’s 
se sae of the communion of saints, and of the nothingness of all know- 

edge which does not point towards heaven, are surely not expedient things 
alone, but where they may be had, necessary, and in all ways most 
desirable (i. 188). 


Of Mr. Hope-Scott’s professional success, Mr. Ornsby gives an in- 
teresting account. As this success was gained almost wholly within the 
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walls of the committee-rooms of the Houses of Parliament, it does not 
admit of being illustrated with any degree of completeness; but on 
every hand there is a consensus of testimony that he was one of the 
foremost parliamentary barristers of the day. He had the good luck 
to begin his career with the beginning of the railway fever—a golden 
time for parliamentary barristers. One who well knew him, Mr. H. L. 
Cameron, writes :— 


The secret of his great success at the bar, beyond his intellectual 
power, lay, I think, in a peculiar charm and fascination of manner—a 
manner which could invest the driest and most technical matters with 
interest, and compelled the attention of the hearers The melody of 
his voice was, to me, one of his greatest attractions, Then again, whata 
noble presence! and that goes a long way at the bar. I can look back, 
and see now, as he used to walk into his room to attend some consultation, 
how vigorous, handsome, and stately he always appeared (ii. 104). 


During the time that Parliament was sitting his life was one of 
harassing and incessant work, under which his splendid constitution 
gave way at last. He would rise, in London, between five and six, 
and make himself a cup of coffee. He then “went through his 
devotions,” as Mr. Ornsby puts it; a much more serious thing than 
“saying his prayers” in the fashion that some less busy and less 
occupied people are fond of following. His biographer commemorates 
the black ebony crucifix, which his first wife had held when dying, 
which used to stand on his table. After his prayers, he read his brief, 
mastering it with great rapidity, making notes as he went. Even at 
this early hour clients would seek him out, and before he appeared at 
breakfast he would have given an attentive audience to more than one 
anxious promoter of “improvements” or solicitor for a new railway. 
He would breakfast at eight, and by half-past nine he would be on 
his way from his private residence, or from Norfolk House, to his 
chambers. Here he attended consultations, varying in length from five 
to ten or fifteen minutes. Public business began in the Lords at eleven, 
in the Commons at twelve. From eleven till four he went from 
committee to committee; his speeches would be made, his examina- 
tions and cross-examinations carried through, and all the diverse 
business of half a dozer different cases conducted with a calmness that 
was never ruffled, a clearness which nothing could confuse, and a 
carefulness which no labour could weary, From four to six there 
were more consultations in chambers; and when at last he reached 
home and had dined, exhausted nature would assert herself and he 
would sleep for an hour or two. At ten he read his night prayers, 
and it was not long before he was in bed. 

It is needless, as far as most of our readers are concerned, to say that 
Mr. Hope-Scott was a thorough Catholic, both in mind and practice, 
in intellect and in heart. He was, as his biographer says, a man of 
great faith, great earnestness, and the most sincere intention to obey 
the will of God. His busy life seldom allowed him, during the 
business season, to attend a week-day Mass or receive Holy Communion. 
But at Abbotsford he communicated two or three times a week. He 
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would say the “‘ Angelus” as he mounted the stairs to a committee- 
room at Westminster. He had intense devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. St. Michael is stated to have been his favourite saint, after 
Our Lady and St. Joseph, Among books of devotion he pre- 
ferred the “Missal” and the New Testament. The services he 
rendered to Catholicism—why will Mr. Ornsby always say Catholicity ? 
—are difficult to reckon. His biographer enters into interesting 
details on this subject. For these, and for the sermon of Cardinal 
Newman, the memorial letter of Mr. Gladstone, and many other 
matters, the reader must be referred to the Life itself. Mr. Hope- 
Scott died in London on the evening of April 29, 1873. He was 
strengthened by the Holy Sacraments and by the Holy Father’s bene- 
diction; and he died with the praise of the most holy will of God on 
his lips, embracing the crucifix. ‘ Happy soul!” cries out his friend, 
John Henry Newman, ‘who, being the counsellor and guide, the 
stay, the light and joy, the benefactor of so many, yet hast ever 
depended simply, as a little child, on the grace of thy God and the 
merits and strength of thy Redeemer !” 


La Messe. Etudes archéologiques sur ses Monuments. Par Cu. Rowautt 
DE FLEvry, continuées par son fils, GEorcEs RonavuLt DE FLEury. 
4to. Vol. I. Paris: Morel et Cie. 1883. 


HF worthy son of a worthy father, M. Georges Rohault de Fleury 
has thrown his untiring energy and his wide erudition, already 
manifested in many noble volumes due to his pen and pencil, into a 
work which, by its monumental character, the importance of its 
subject, and its supreme interest for Catholic archeology, must sur- 
pass and crown all his previous labours. The handsome quarto before 
us, with its hundred and odd finely engraved plates, must be succeeded 
by several similar volumes before the weighty task which it commences 
is complete. The laborious amassment of his vast material, no less 
than its logical and lucid arrangement; the clear and carefully drawn 
illustrations, reflecting the most conscientious accuracy ; the collation of 
countless authorities, Jew and Gentile, Christian and Pagan, orthodox 
and heretical; and last, but not least, the spirit and intention of the 
author, combine to produce a work which is a tribute to faith and an 
honour to archeology. But it is best to let M. de Fleury speak for 
himself of the work to which he has set his hand, and which was left 
unfinished by his father : 


The task is one I cannot refuse. Nothwithstanding its weight, I am 
bound to take it up for the honour of that sacred memory to which it is 
my sweetest solace torender pious homage. I am bound to take it up 
especially to follow out my father’s thought to glorify the Church, in my 
humble sphere, and by marshalling the monuments of its history to 
offer some arguments to its defenders. Ever beset as she has been by 
the world’s hatred, the Catholic Church has rarely seen her enemies 
attain such a pitch of audacity and persistent virulence as animates them 
to-day. My father considered that in the contest waged against her it was 
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the duty of devoted sons to rally round her, and employ their energies in 
herdefence. It is in obedience to this brave intention that I accept the 
task by which it may be fulfilled. 

Our adversaries have imprudently made their attacks upon the ground 
of history where science every day offers them fresh checks; they must 
be followed up and pursued to the foot of the monuments which now 
emerge from the soil, unexpected auxiliaries of Truth. Archeology is 
becoming more and more ascience of religion. It cements the history of 
the Church through nineteen centuries into one block which nothing can 
disintegrate. In consulting, for my work, the countless labours which 
during the last fifty years have found a place in monographs or in the 
multitude of modern European reviews, I have been struck with the 
unanimity of religious convictions therein manifested, and which I explain 
by the saying of a learned architect: “I was incredulous : my art has 
given me belief.” 

For a work of this kind (writes M. de Fleury in another paragraph), 
the author is nothing; the monuments are everything, and themselves 
record their own history. Our work has been merely to arrange them as 
in a kind of museum, keeping as far as practicable aloof from the domain 
of liturgiology, which has already been so exhaustively treated by so man 
great men, and confining our work to “la liturgie monumentale,” whic 
has hitherto received too little attention. 


After this avowal, which reveals the humble and patient nature of 
the true antiquary, we would not quarrel with M. de Fleury if we 
could; the more, however, we examine his work, the more we find 
we could not quarrel it we would. 

The most useful way to notice the important work before us in 
the limited space available will be to give the scheme of the whole. 

First comes the text of the Mass copiously annotated ; this is followed 
by the iconography of the holy sacrifice at every epoch, including 
Mass in the catacombs, as represented in a veiled and symbolical way 
in the times when discovery led to persecution and death; then Mass 
after the triumph of the Church; then the clearer and more literal 
pictures of the august rite painted in the Carlovingian period; and 
finally, to complete the unity of the record from Calvary to almost 
our own time, the medieval representations of the Holy Sacrifice. 

After these general pictorial records of the Mass, the author pro- 
ceeds to details, beginning with the seat and centre of worship, the 
altar. Next after altars come naturally the screens ard ciboria, which 
are indeed but parts of the altar, and the tabernacles for the Holy 
Eucharist ; then the confessions or repositories of relics, the chair 
occupied by the depositary of God’s word; the ambo, or desk, from 
which the Holy Scripture was read; and the enclosure of the choir, 
so important in the history of liturgy. An investigation into the 
choir and the early form of the church or basilica concludes the por- 
tion of the work dealing with the immovable objects. Next come the 
portable utensils employed in the Mass—portable altars, chalices, 
pattens, cruets, &c.; missals, torches and candles, censers, &c.; then 
the alb, chasuble, mitre, &c.; and lastly, to crown and complete the 
work, a study of the Saints of the Mass. 

The plates, which occupy almost half the bulk of the volume, are 
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drawn in the exact and scientific spirit of the architect, rather than the 
picturesque inaccuracy which too often characterizes the ordinary 
illustrator’s work. M. de Fleury’s very numerous plates of engrav- 
ings, which give not only general views of the objects in perspective, 
but also supply precise plans, sections, elevations, and measurements, 
as well as careful drawings of details on an enlarged scale, warrant and 
inspire full confidence in the conscientiousness and industry of the 
author, who is himself the artist. ‘These plates indeed seem the ideal 
of what archeological illustrations should be. 

The altar, to which this first volume is devoted, is traced with an 
abundance of illustration through its various forms from the primitive 
domestic table to the cippi, transported as trophies into the Christian 
temple, to the time of Charlemagne, and the rich ornamentation with 
which they were covered, and then to the subsequent elongation of 
their form. M. de Fleury’s fine and delicate plates of the superb golden 
altar frontals preserved at Milan, Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Hotel 
Cluny in Paris, will doubtless prove to many readers, who have gazed 
with admiration on the originals, welcome reminders of those works of 
religious art which seem almost miraculously to have escaped the 
cupidity of centuries. Scarcely less interesting are the gilt elaborate 
altars preserved at Copenhagen and at Stockholm, and, going back to a 
still earlier date, the author’s account of the Roman cippi used as altars, 
and marked with the Chi Rho monogram. Most remarkable, ‘perhaps, 
of all is the circular altar at St. Etienne, Besancon. 

To trace the altar (remarks M. de Fleury) not only through the 
Middle Ages, but up to the primitive times of Christianity, is to prove 
that Mass has always been said from the days of the Apostles, and that 
to justify Calvin’s abolishment of it, history must be effaced. When in 
the Rimini altar we find beneath the sacred slab a casket of relics, and 
even the three grains of incense usually placed with them in our own day, 
such a discovery bears wonderful testimony to the constancy of our 
liturgical traditions. 

We hope to notice the succeeding volumes of the work in future 
numbers of the Review. 


Cathedra Petri; or, the Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter and of his 
See and Successors, as described by the Early Fathers, Eccle- 
siastical Writers, and Councils of the Church, gc. By .C. F. 
B. Attnatt. Third Edition. London: Burns & Oates, 1883. 

T is superfluous to recommend a book which recommends itself, and 

I which has already approved itself, to the Catholic public on the 

one hand, and been tried in the furnace of controversy on the other. 

The high merit of the book is undoubted, and we may be quite sure 

that it has secured a lasting place in our literature. It is because of 

its great value that we should like to see the book absolutely perfect. 

Very little pains are needed to secure this, and we venture to subjoin 

a few instances of possible improvement. 

The most defective part, so far as we have seen, is the Appendix 
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headed ‘St. Peter at Rome.” Three questions at least seem in our 
judgment to be confused, which are nevertheless quite distinct, and in 
regard to which Protestants have taken distinct positions. They are 
these—Was St. Peter ever at Rome? Did he found the Roman 
Church? Was he actually Bishop of that Church? There are of 
course subsidiary questions, as to the length of his episcopate, &c. 
But our point is that eminent Protestant scholars, who do not dream 
of doubting St. Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, nevertheless stoutly 
answer the second and third questions in the negative. 

Then, again, the old maxim that the half is often more than the 
whole, is verified in controversy as much as anywhere else. We should 
wish the words of the Fathers to be translated literally ; the version, 
indeed, can scarcely be too literal, provided it is plain English, and no 
opening should be left for the charge that too much is made of patristic 
dicta. Thus, we object altogether to the version given of the words 
of St. Ignatius (p. 70), mpoxaOnuévn ris ayarns— presiding over the 
covenant of love.” This quite possibly may be what the saint meant, 
but it is not what he said, and should not be set in inverted commas. 
Still more do we dislike the translation of Tertullian (de Pudic. i.) 
—Pontifex scilicet maximus quod est episcopus episcoporum—“ The 
Bishop of Bishops, which is equivalent to the Sovereign Pontiff.” Ter- 
tullian writes crabbed Latin, and the most has been made of his inver- 
sions of style in the exigencies of the Eucharistic controversy. But we are 
quite unable, in spite of Kenrick, whose authority is alleged (p. 116), to 
believe in such an inversion asthis. And what is gained by such torture 
of the words? Other details of scholarship might be mentioned. For 
example, if the Peshito text of Matt. xvi. 18 is given at all, it should 
be given correctly. As it is, in the five short Syriac words given in 
Roman characters (p. 6) there are three mistakes, two of which involve 
gross offences against grammar. By the way, why does Mr. Allnatt 
write Peschito? This is a form which Germans rightly use, because 
they naturally express the “‘ sh” sound common to Syriac and English 
by “sch.” But we have no need to imitate them. ‘“ Peshito” and 
“ Peshitto” exactly represent two legitimate Syriac forms, the latter 
being preferable. But these are small blots in a book which lays all 
English Catholics, and indeed all theological scholars, under a heavy 
debt of gratitude. W. E. Apopis. 





Obituary Notices of the Friar-Preachers, or Dominicans, of the English 
Province from 1650. By the Rev. C. F. Raymunp Patmer, O.P. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1884. 


N“ many months have passed since we called our readers’ atten- 

tion to the “‘ Necrology of the English Benedictines,” edited by 
a monk of that congregation ; and now it is our pleasing duty to say a 
word or two about a similar but much briefer contribution to post- 
Reformation English Catholic history, the “Obituary Notices of the 
English Dominicans.” Father Palmer begins by a few introductory notes 
on the old English province of the Black Friars, which consisted of some 
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fifty-five houses in all, and which revived for a brief space in Mary’s 
reign, when the old house of Canons at St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, was refounded for the children of St. Dominic. After the death 
of Father Hargrave (1560), the last Prior of Smithfield and Vicar- 
General of the English province, the order of the Preaching Friars had 
scarcely an existence in England for above fifty years, when in 1622 the 
Master-General of the Order reorganized the affairs of the few English 
Fathers, and united them into a congregation of the Order. But the 
complete establishment of the English Dominican province was not 
brought about till some years later, when Father Philip Thomas Howard, 
afterwards a Cardinal, of the noble family of Norfolk, founded the 
convents of Bornhem and Vilvorde, in Flanders, for friars and nuns 
respectively. The latter house was afterwards removed to Brussels, 
and, after various migrations subsequent to the French Revolution, 
the community found a settled home at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

The convent of Bornhem was destined to fill a very useful place in 
the little English Catholic world. Its community was distinguished 
for its regularity, and many of its members bore a high reputation for 
learning and piety. A secular school, much patronized by our fore- 
fathers of the eighteenth century, was taught by the Fathers; a college 
for higher studies for the Dominicans themselves was opened in the 
University of Louvain, and thus a high standard of literary and 
theological culture was maintained in the English province. Like the 
other regulars, the Dominicans took their share in the labours and 
dangers of the English mission. There were often six or seven of the 
Fathers in London alone, at one or other of the ambassadors’ chapels 
or in private families; but the principal sphere of their work was in 
the northern counties, where many missions and chaplaincies were 
served by them. And, when the history of the progress of Catholicity 
in England comes to be written, it will be no smali honour to the small 
English family of St. Dominic to have established the first Catholic 
chapels since the Reformation in such important centres as Leeds, 
Leicester, and Coventry. 

Brief as is Father Palmer’s latest contribution to our knowledge, it 
is full of interest to those who can read between the lines and appre- 
ciate the force of the dry facts which he puts on record. When the 
English Franciscans have found their chronicler, and when the scat- 
tered notices of the labours of the few English members of the Car- 
melite Order in this country have been gathered together, we shall be 
in possession of materials for an interesting chapter in any future 
edition of the ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.” 


Acta Sanctorum Octobris (Tom. XIII.). Paris: Palmé, 1883. 
T}\HIS latest instalment of the great collection of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum” needs no commendation from us. To say that the 
Bollandist Fathers of the Society of Jesus have given another volume 
to the world, is only to say in other words that a fresh proof has been 
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afforded of, a new monument raised to the piety, industry, research, 
and critical acumen of the learned children of St. Ignatius. The 
introductory memoirs of Fathers Joseph Van Hecke, Edward 
Carpentier, and. Henry Matagne, convince us moreover that in the 
nineteenth century as in the thirteenth, saints may be engaged in 
writing the lives of Saints.* 

The present volume treats of the holy personages whose feasts fall 
on the last three days of October, and the brief period embraces 
representatives of the holiness of the Church Catholic in almost every 
part of Christendom, and every age of the world. An ancient martyr- 
ology from Berne, now printed for the first time, prefaces the saints’ 
lives, and by comparison with other accessible old martyrologies will 
afford much curious and valuable information. 

Of the longer biographies of foreign saints, those of Blessed Alphon- 
sus Rodriguez, temporal coadjutor of the Society, of the Cistercian 
nun, Blessed Ida of Louvain, and of Blessed Dorothea, a widow and re- 
cluse of Quidzin in Prussian Poland, will probably be found of the 
greatest interest to studentsof hagiography. Ascetical writers, too, will be 
able to gather much from the lives of the above-named holy person- 
ages—much that is striking and of great value, as affording an insight 
into the workings of grace and the dealings of the Holy Spirit with 
interior souls. The similarity of many things in the career of Blessed 
Dorothea of Quidzin with what we know of a modern servant of God, 
the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi, the Roman matron, is very striking. 
Her domestic troubles, her life of drudgery, her influence over others, 
especially men (their “spiritual sons” form a remarkable group in both 
cases), above all, the frequency of her revelations, make the German 
saint of the Middle Ages a very prototype of the illuminated soul 
whose memory is still green in the Holy City. 

Of more special interest to us are the lives of the English and Irish 
saints which are given in this volume. One of these is St. Eadsy, or 
Eadsin, the friend of King Cnut and St. Edward the Confessor, who 
from being Royal Chaplain became successively Chor-Bishop of St. 
Martin’s and Archbishop of Canterbury. Before he would accept the 
primatial See he would be enrolled as a monk among the brethren of 
the Cathedral monastery ; and King Cnut marked his approval of the 
Canterbury monks for giving a welcome to his chaplain by bestowing 
upon them—though tourists and summer residents may not be aware 
of the fact—the town of Folkestone. Another Archbishop of Canter- 
bury whose life is given is St. Aethelnoth, the eighth monk of 
Glastonbury who governed the English Church. He it was who 
brought to England and reposed in the great Abbey of Coventry the 
arm of St. Austin of Hippo, which he had purchased at Pavia for a 
hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold. The notes on St. 
Arilda, a virgin martyr of Kington, near Thornbury-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire, afford an instance of the care and research bestowed 
on little-known saints, Strange to say, the name of St. Arilda, whose 





* In Lect. 2, Noct. in festo S. Bonaventure, in Brev. 
vol, x1.—no. 1. [Third Series.] II 
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body was translated to St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, does not appear 
in the history and chartulary of that monastery. The other English 
saints discussed are the holy anchorites of Croyland, SS. Cissa, 
Egbert and Tatwin, companions of St. Guthlac; and the hermits of 
Thorney, SS. Tancred, Tothred, Tova, Huna, and Herefurth, 

The saine careful elucidation of contemporary history, the same 
laborious care in fixing a date or a name or an obscure locality, 
which distinguishes the above memoirs, will be found to give new 
light to the histories of the three Irish saints, SS. Colman, Foillan, and 
Ernach, whose memory is honoured in the last days of October. 





Commenta Reformationis Lutherane ex Tabulariis Secretioribus 
S. Sedis. 1521-1525. Collegit, Ordinavit, Illustravit Petrus 
Baan, Prelatus Domesticus $8. D. N., Eques Torquatus I. K. 
Ordinis Francisci Josephi. Ratisbone: Pustet, 1884. 

HIS important collection contains not less than 266 documents 
gathered from the secret archives of the Vatican. They refer 

to the period of the beginning of the Reformation, the first document 
belonging to the year 1520, whilst the last one gives a lciter written 
by Clement VII. in 1525 to the Archbishop Elector of Mainz. Some 
documents inserted in the collection were indeed known before, but 
in a text either mutilated or corrupted. Hence Mgr. Balan may claim 
the merit of having published genuine texts of letters throwing new 
light on the means employed for the propagation of the Lutheran 
movement. The texts restored from the Vatican originals are chiefly 
letters written to the Vice-Chancellor Cardinal Medici by the Nuncio 

Aleander, from the Diet of Worms in 1521. Numerous corruptions, 

and inaccuracies connected with the text of some of Aleander’s leiters 

as published from a codex existing in Trent by the “old Catholic” 

Professor Friedrich, are now corrected. And yet it may be said that 

Mgr. Balan’s work falls short of what might have been expected from 

him. He has supplied the work with an index; but the few footnotes 

are quite insufficient for elucidating the text. The importance of 
theological questions referred to in the documents, as well as the vast 
number of the most influential persons of that agitated time who fre- 
quently figure therein, would demand the help of footnotes on nearly 
every page—at least to make the text easily intelligible. 
Attention may be called to Leo X.’s letters to the Christian princes, 
urging them to resist the new heresy, the instructions given to Nuncio 

Aleander for the Diet of Worms, the famous letters of Aleander on the 

appearance of Luther in Worms, Luther’s examination before the 

Emperor and the Estates, and the letter of King Wasa to Hadrian VI. 

These valuable documents combine to bring into prominence the 

unremitting zeal of the Holy See in opposing the heresy of the 

Augustinian monk of Wittemburg, and the base character of the 

means adopted for securing the victory to the Reformation. Also 

several documents concerned with England seem to deserve mention. 

There is a letter of Henry VIII. to the Archbishop of Mainz, urging 
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him “Lutherum istum, a Christo rebellem, nisi resipiscat, una cum 
heretice ausis libellis funditus delere igaique servandum credere” 
(229). There is also a letter of Clement VII. to Cardinal Wolsey, 
admonishing him to protect the Church in England (349). In a third 
letter written by Pacius from Richmond to Leo X., occurs Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester, whose sermon “habitum Londini astantibus 
triginta (ut minimum dicam) hominum milibus,” on the very day on 
which Luther’s writings were publicly burnt, was forwarded to the 
Pope. I conclude by remarking that ecclesiastical history from 1521 
to 1526 has now to be written on the basis of Balan’s documents. 
They are also a striking testimony to the treasures unveiled to 
students of history by the opening of the Vatican Archives by Pope 
Leo XIII. BELLESHEIM. 





Life of the Ven. Servant of God, Clement Maria Hofbauer, Vicar- 
General of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. By Father — 
R. P. MicuarL Harincer, Consultor-General of the Congrega- 
tion. Translated by Lady Hersert. New York and Cincinnati : 
Pustet & Co. 1883. 
HIS is the life of a Redemptorist priest who joined the new con- 
gregation two years before the death of St. Alphonsus; and who 
spreading it north of the Alps into the Prussian-Polish and Austrian 
provinces, reproduced in his own life a striking likeness of the mind 
and heart of his founder. Consequently, the biography is full of the 
Redemptorist spirit from beginning to end. It derives interest also 
from the fact that when Father Clement Hofbauer was declared 
Venerable in 1864, many persons were still living who had known 
him intimately, and their testimony and letters bring up to our 
days the record of heroic sanctity and miracles such as too often 
appear to belong only to saintly lives many generations distant from 
our own. 

Father Clement Hofbauer’s life extended from 1751 to 1820. He 
began as a baker’s boy; he ended as the apostle of Vienna. From 
childhood it was his one dream to devote his life to the service of God 
in the priesthood. He chose a trade that would leave him time for 
study ; and while he was carrying his bread-basket through the streets 
of Znaim, or baking in the monastery of Bruck, or working at Vienna 
at the sign of the Iron Pear, he was labouring with his books as soon 
as his manual work was done. Two years of his youth were passed 
in hermit life, one at Miihlfrauen, the other near Tivoli; but he found 
no rest until at Rome he entered the Redemptorist church by one of 
those unexpected acts of Providence which we call chance, He was 
the first foreign novice of the new congregation, and with the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage he made his religious profession in 1785 and 
was ordained the same year, being then at the age of thirty-three. 
When St. Alphonsus at Naples heard of the desire of the two German 
novices to found a house some day beyond the Alps, he answered with 
prophetic foresight: “‘ God will not fail to promote His glory by their 

112 
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means. ‘Their mission, however, will be different from ours. In the 
midst of the Lutherans and Calvinists, among whom they will be 
placed, the Catechism will be more necessary than preaching. These 
good priests will do a great work; but they will have need of greater 
light.” 

“The ‘‘ great work” of Father Hofbauer had chiefly Warsaw for its 
scene until 1808, when through the enmity of a faction of the French 
army the consent of the King of Saxony was obtained to an edict 
expelling the Fathers from the city, and they were dispersed and their 
church-doors sealed up, very much in the manner of the expulsions 
in Paris not long ago. Father Hofbauer took refuge in Vienna, 
deprived of community life and so hampered by Government restric- 
tions that he only afterwards in secret received one novice. In Vienna, 
by the policy of Joseph IL, religion had been reduced to a system of 
moral maxims, political prudence, and empty and neglected churches ; 
Father Hofbauer’s position was like that of a priest under the Cultur- 
kampf. But exiled and restricted as he was, this became the most 
fruitful period of his life. He saw in his position as confessor to the 
Ursulines, a possible influence over a great educational centre, for the 
convent numbered a thousand of the poorer classes in its schools, 
beside higher day schools and an institution for the training of school- 
mistresses. This was only part of his sphere of work ; his love of the 
poor led him to give several hours of the morning once or twice a 
week to hearing their confessions in a poorer quarter of the town; his 
evenings were spent in the midst of a crowd of young men of every 
class, who had learned to frequent his room as a place of meeting and 
conference where recreation was to be found as well as spiritual help ; 
and even his short rest was often sacrificed when he spent night after 
night beside the dying. At the time of the Congress of Vienna, when 
the protection of Catholic interests was confided to Helferich and 
Baron von Wamboldt, specially chosen for the work by Cardinal 
Consalvi, they found in Father Clement Hofbauer an adviser who 
knew the situation thoroughly ; and though the Redemptorist in his 
humble iodging received no public credit for his share in the labour, 
it was to him that the credit was due for the defence of Catholic 
interests at the Congress; every day Helferich came to consult him, 
and the memoranda he presented had all been drawn up by Father 
Clement. A very clear picture of this “apostle of Vienna” is given 
by the chapters that tell of his simple and earnest sermons, when the 
crowd filled the church and waited in the street; his love for the poor, 
and especially for the pauvres honteux ; his zeal for the splendour 
of ritual in those churches that had been empty and neglected ; 
his maxims and characteristic devotions, all full of the spirit of 
St. Alphonsus. The frontispiece, which has great merit as a portrait 
engraving, does not give us a better idea of his appearance than the 
book gives us of Father Clement’s character. 

It is to be regretted that so interesting a little work should be full 
of what we must call curiosities of printing; “4 11” is at least 
original for an hour of the day, and so are such novelties as “a 1000 
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pretexts were found to prevent Father Clement’s journey.” The 
translation bears marks of hurry, for which, however, we receive 
some amends in a translator’s preface, giving a sketch of the spread of 
the congregation in Great Britain since 1848, and very striking 
statistics of its work. At present there are 122 members in the 
English province, including New South Wales. The number of 
missions and retreats given is already between three and four thou- 
sand; and the number of converts mace nearly seventeen thousand. 
Father Frederick de Held, the founder of the English province, was one 
of the first to enter the noviciate after Father Clement Hofbauer’s death ; 
he had been one of the young men who frequented the evening meetings 
in his room at Vienna. “TI was eighteen,” he wrote, “and studying 
philosophy at the University of Vienna, when, by the kindness of Father 
Springer, I had the good fortune of becoming intimately acquainted 
with that great servant of God, Father C. Hofbauer. At the very first 
sight of him, he inspired me with such confidence that I chose him at 
once as my confessor, and constantly went to visit him in the evening.” 
This closely links the work of the English Redemptorists with the 
subject of the biography. 


La Terre Sainte. Il. Partie. Liban, Phénicée, Palestine Occidentale 
& Meridionale, &c. Par Vicror Guérin, Chargé des Missions 
en Orient, &c. Paris: E. Plon & Cie. 1884. 


N our number for April, 1882, we noticed the first volume of this 
magnificent folio, All the praise we then gave both the text and 
the illustrations may readily be extended to what now lies before us. 
Those of our readers who have scen the panorama of splendid scenes 
unfolded before them in the first volume, representing the chief scenes 
in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, will need no further word in praise of 
this volume, which completes the series. Here we get no less pic- 
turesque glimpses of the Lebanon, Pheenicia, and Western Palestine 
from Acre southwards—first to Carmel, then to Cesarea, to Ascalon 
of the Crusaders, to Hebron, through the wilderness to Engaddi, and 
on to the southern shores of the Dead Sea. 

The author’s text through all these scenes is marked by the same 
scholarship and the same clearness of style as we noted in the former 
volume. His descriptions of the various localities still derive a great 
charm from the light which his archeological lore enables him to 
throw on the Scripture texts connected with them. This, however, 
is by no means all their attraction. M. Guérin has a power of 
graphic description and an eye for the beauties of Nature, and it isno 
small praise to say that his descriptions often effectively supplement 
the charming sketches of the artists who “ illustrate” him. Besides 
this, he never fails to give us fuller information than we have any- 
where else met concerning the present condition of religion in the 
various towns and villages, This feature, so noteworthy in the 
former volume as regards the “ Holy Places,” is scarcely less so in 
this as regards, especially, the Lebanon. Thus, also, Beyrout 1s 
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placed before us with such details as are most interesting. We are 
told something of the zealous work being done there by the Sisters of 
Charity, and of several other orders; also by the Capuchin Fathers, 
and particularly by the Jesuits. Apropos of the magnificent esta- 
blishment of the Jesuit Fathers, he tells us that ‘‘ to contend more 
successfully at Beyrout, against Protestant influence, which grows 
apace, seconded as it is, at the same time, by England, America, and 
Prussia, they have transferred thither their College from Ghazir.” 
Here the Fathers have a printing establishment, where they print 
books in twelve Oriental languages. ‘‘ It is, without doubt, the best- 
appointed printing press in the East.” To the college and seminary is 
soon to be joined a school of medicine, when the whole will bear the 
name of the University of St. Joseph. Then we further learn that the 
Maronites have not a few churches here, and that Mgr. Debs, their 
archbishop, has finished building a college, and is commencing a 
cathedral, and that Greeks, both Catholic and schismatic, have schools 
and churches, The author notes, too, here as always without any 
acrimony, the work being done by Protestants—the American Mission 
with “a very fine college and school of medicine, and an observatory ;” 
the English with their schools, and the Prussians with a hospital and 
orphanage. 

A succinct, but equally erudite and interesting, account of Sinai 
and Egypt concludes the volume; dealing, not indeed strictly with 
“La Terre Sainte,” but closely connected with the people whose 
special possession the Holy Land was, and with their preparation for it 
and long-protracted entry into it. This portion of the work, supple- 
mentary to its main purpose, has proved, to us at least, as full of in- 
formation and interest as any other. Certainly the sketches, whether 
by pen or pencil, of Petra, and of the hills, valleys, and ancient con- 
vents of Sinai, are of such romantic and wild grandeur and 
old-world character as makes them intensely interesting. In this 
portion of the work, too, the Old Testament references are frequent, 
and the help gained therefrom is considerable. We have here, there- 
fore, a work of a great traveller and savant on the land that to us 
is the Holy Land, written in a graceful and attractive style, and with 

- the reverence and from the point of view of an educated Catholic. 
First-rate artists have profusely illustrated its pages with some of their 
best work. Lastly, the eminent publishers have deserved well for the 
many exiernal advantages of type, &c. The result is a book that 
deserves to become a great favourite. No finer gift-book could be 
chosen for scholar or friend. , 


Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Institute of Charity. 
By Gasriet Stuart Macwatter. Vol. I, London: Kegan Paul 
& Co. 1883. 

o important work ought to have been noticed before. There is 
always, however, something unsatisfactory in reviewing a first 

volume of a biography, and the difficulty is the greater in the present 
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instance, that the life of the great servant of God here related is of 
significance comparatively slight during its earlier years, and only 
becomes remarkable when he has published his well-known philo- 
sophical works, and is before the world as a founder and a reformer. 
Mr. Macwalter writes a rather militant preface, in which he draws a 
parallel between the “ persecutions” which have beset Rosmini and the 
misunderstandings which had to be endured by St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas of Aquin, and St. Ignatius. But there is no trace of any 
persecution in the present volume. We are presented with a rather 
diffuse but interesting and well-written account of Rosmini’s family, 
childhood, studies, vocation, and ordination to the priesthood. 

We quote the following passage, both as a specimen of the volume, 
and as relating an interesting occurrence in Rosmini’s life :— 


One of the least frequented streets in Rovereto in those days was an 
avenue called Terra, in which persons of wealth and rank had residences 
carefully railed in or walled off from “ noisy business.” While passing 
homeward slowly, thoughtfully, and all alone through this quiet street, 
one evening after a “philosophical excursion” with Don Orsi and his 
pupils, young Rosmini allowed his mind to speculate freely on a variety 
of things. Now his attention was held by one mental object, and now by 
another. Suddenly he perceived that each object was far from being 
simple. ‘On the contrary,” said he, when explaining the circumstances 
to Don Paoli, “each object appeared to me in itself a group of many 
objects. But, on looking more closely into the matter, I saw that these, 
instead of being many objects, should have been called many determina- 
tions of one object, more universal and less determinate—their common 
container. ‘I'hen, by repeating on this object the very analysis I had 
applied to the others, I found that it was itself in the same condition, 
and that when divested, by means of abstraction, of those less definite 
determinations which it still retained, it appeared to me as a new object, 
still more universal and less determinate than the former. I say new in 
reference to my intuition (because I had not as yet looked at its new 
aspect), but not as being new in itself; for it was the container not only 
of the object which my mind had under analysis, but also of the others 
that had been previously analyzed. But by continuing this process I 
discovered that, no matter what the point ot departure might be, I was 
invariably brought to the most universal object—Ideal Being—destitute 
of all determinations whatever, so that I found it no longer possible to 
abstract anything from it without annihilating thought, and at once I 
’ saw that this object was the wniversal container of all the objects on 
which my mind had already rested. I then undertook the process of 
verification. This consisted in seeking to discover which determinations 
of indeterminate being, were the first possible, and then which came next, 
and so on, to the last. By these means I discovered that synthesis 
brought up again before my intellectual vision all those objects which 
analysis had caused to disappear gradually from it. Then it was that I 
became convinced that indeterminate ideal being must be the first truth, 
the first thing seen by immediate intuition, and the universal means of 
all acquired knowledge, whether perceptive or intuitive” (pp. 88-90). 


Whether this discovery was one which ought to call up in an 
admiring biographer references to Newton and Watt is a matter into 
which it may be possible to inquire on a future occasion. 
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Synopsis Philesophie Moralis, seu Institutiones Ethice et Juris Nature 
secundum principia philosophie scholastice, presertim s. Thome, 
Suarez et De Lugo methodo scholastica elucubrate a JuLio Costa- 
RossettI, Sacerdote Societatis Jesu. Ocniponte: Rauch. 1883. 


N the preface of this elaborate and closely reasoned work the author 
tells us that it originates from the Encyclical on the restoration 
of scholastic studies; it contains the substance of lectures given in the 
college of the Society to which the author belongs. He has adopted 
the scholastic method, but combines it with undeniable elegance of 
Latin. The title of the volume suggests the author’s principal aim, 
He wishes to vindicate Catholic truth against modern errone.us 
juridical theories, and to establish the intimate and indissoluble connec- 
tion between right and morals, between morals and religion. Hence, 
to a large extent, the book is devoted to destroying the so-called 
positivism of right, or that theory which wantonly proclaims civil 
jaw to be the public conscience. The “ Synopsis,” which is a volume 
of not less than 82U pages, is divided into five parts; which treat 
respectively on (1) the general principles of morality ; (2) the accurate 
idea of right as based on the teachings of the Fathers; (3) the family; 
(4) society ; (5) international law. I would particularly direct attention 
to the dissertations on the family and on society, as embodying 
questions which are daily discussed—or rather grossly misrepresented. 
The author’s expositions of the origin of civil society and of the power 
of the Sovereign are most interesting. In three indices (p. 562) he 
ingeniously compares the theories of Rousseau, Suarez, and James I. 
of England; and there needs no laboured effort to bring out the 
immense difference between Rousseau and Suarez. The same must be 
said about Bellarmine. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the greatest writers of the Society of Jesus in our day, as Taparelli 
and Liberatore, do not commit themselves unreservedly to the theory 
expounded by Bellarmine and Suarez. On the contrary, they teach 
the immediate derivation of the Sovereign’s power from God, The 
last chapter, which treats ‘‘de jure gentium,” is all the more worth 
reading that the boundaries dividing nations one from another are 
in our days all but entirely removed, and the wonderful inventions of 
the century seem to establish a “ familia gentium” not in the least 
thought of by our forefathers, BELLESHEIM, 


A Familiar Introduction to the Study of the Sacred Scriptures. Ina 
Series of Fourteen Letters Addressed to a Young Lady left an 
Orphan atan Early Age; with the Addition of a Copious Appendix, 
relating in amore general manner to Education and the Study of 
the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. Henry Formsy. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1884. 

HE “copious appendix ” which is mentioned on the above title-page, 
and which occupies considerably more than one-third of the 
whole book, is made up of “ four sermons addressed to young ladies ” 
and “considerations addressed to teachers.” We mention this as 
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leading up to the remark which strikes us at once on turning over 
these pages—a remark which is not at all necessarily unfavourable— 
viz., that the book is not an “ Introduction ” to the Sacred Scriptures 
in the sense which is now recognised and familiar. Dr. Dixon’s 
“ General Introduction,” Gilly’s ‘Introduction générale et particuliére,” 
to speak only of Catholic manuals, will at once occur as examples of a 
multitude of similar works. The present work is not an introduction 
in that sense: it would have been, we think, more happily entitled 
“A Familiar Exhortation.” As an “Introduction” supplying any 
apparatus for practical application to the Sacred Volume it is not even 
intended ; as an earnest exhortation to practical study it is excel- 
lent and opportune. We could have wished, for our own part, that 
the author had not addressed his letters to that orphan young lady, 
nor failed to say anything of the example of the Blessed Virgin for 
boys; because what is good in the book is quite as useful for boys and 
young men. 

The fourteen letters of which the body of the work is composed are 
occupied with drawing attention to the charm that may be found in 
the study of the Scriptures by even the young compared with the 
charm attending works of fiction: and the solid wisdom that will 
naturally result from the one study as contrasted with the too fre- 
quently conspicuous folly and danger attendant on the other. The 
most striking letters are those in which the author shows the character 
of the Christ in both Testaments, and also the character of the “ true 
Blessed Mary of the Scriptures” as contrasted with the “glittering 
and imaginary” delineations of the Blessed Virgin which too often pass 
for her “ life” or her “ example” with sentimental readers and authors. 
In such passages as the exposition of the ‘ Magnificat ” at page 28, or, 
still more particularly, the explanation of the titles in the litany, 
“ Ark of the Covenant” and “Tower of David,” the author shows 
samples of those treasures new and old which are to be drawn from 
such study of the sacred books as he so earnestly pleads for. 


*,* As the above lines are being revised for press, we hear to our 
great regret of the death of the much-esteemed author of the work 
they review. At this last moment we can only make space for a brief 
line to the memory of one who, besides his zeal in priestly duty, de- 
served well of the English Catholic public by his arduous literary 
labours—more particularly, perhaps, by some of the least pretentious of 
them—e.g., by his excellent Bible and Church History Series for the 
Young—an educational help of permanent value. R. I. P. 


The Christian Brothers: their Origin and Work. With a Sketch 

of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean Baptiste de Salle. 

By Mrs. R. F. Witson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1883. 

HIS admirable work deserves far more lengthened consideration 

than is at our disposal this quarter. Not that it calls for criti- 

cism: quite the contrary. But it is concerned with a topic which, 
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beyond many others, is of present-day interest: the views of the 
Church as to the duty of providing education for working and lower 
classes, and her efforts to fulfil the duty. It is concerned with 
this topic not by way of theorizing and declaiming; but it places 
before us the work achieved by the Christian Brothers since their 
humble beginning in the last quarter of the seventeenth century to the 
present day. France was the cradle-land of the Christian Brothers, 
and the authoress is specially concerned to show that they have long 
understood the educational difficulty of France, and have long worked 
effectually in the direction of solving it, She speaks warmly of their 
self-sacrifice, their gratuitous services, the marked success of their 
scholars, ‘‘ not only in examinations in elementary knowledge, but also 
in the higher branches of education—music, drawing, mathematics, 
geometry, mechanics, natural science, &c.;” and last, but not least, the 
confidence of the French people in them and their love for the 
Brothers, who in turn have given the most striking proof that could be 
given of patriotism and devotion to their country. ‘Such are 
the men,” she indignantly adds, “ whom the powers that be at this 
present time in France would banish (if they could) from the country ; 
out of whose hands they would take (if they could), at an enormous 
cost to the nation, the education of the people.” And this French 
statesmen would do precisely from hatred of Christianity—for this is 
the Brothers’ only crime: they are Christians, and will not banish 
Christ from their schools ; their lives, their garb, their whole bearing 
witness to their faith in Christ. This is the real and only cause; for 
these Christian Brothers are not even priests, and are forbidden by their 
Founder to even learn Latin themselves, lest the temptation to aim at 
the sacerdotal office or to allow their schools to become higher grade 
schools should ever spoil their educational mission to the poor and 
working classes. Mrs. Wilson twits the modern Liberals with foolish 
presumption in claiming for themselves the credit of alone seeing the need 
and the duty of extending education among the working and lower 
classes. She shows that only a century ago it was the anti-clericals in 
France who opposed the efforts of the Church for such elementary 
education. That the Founder of the Christian Brothers understood the 
needs of the classes and responded to them with an organization which 
has been crowned with a century of success, and is still equal to the 
task demanded of it ; that this organization is able (as is true of many 
other Orders) to do the task with facilities and with chances of success 
denied to any remunerated labour; that the Government of France is 
wicked, or foolish, or both, in thwarting and rejecting the proffered 
help cf such men, Detailed proofs of these assertions should be sought 
in the interesting pages of this book. Mrs. Wilson tells clearly and 
pleasantly her story; we thank her warmly for a useful and opportune 
book. The career of the Venerable Founder is told with much 
simplicity, but so as to show the working in his life of a true divine 
vocation to the work which he accomplished. Her book will, we trust, 
be widely read by many besides Catholics; its perusal is well calcu- 
lated to do good to the cause of religion and of Christian education 
even in England. 
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True Men as we Need Them. A Book of Instructions for Men in the 
World. By the Rev. Bernarp O’Reitty. (Laval.) New Edition. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 

7a volume emanates from the pen of the author of the “ Mirror 
of True Womanhood,” and as far as its purpose permits is 

arranged on a similar plan. Its main idea is to define and hold up 
for example to men a high standard of morality. In @ series of 
didactic instructions, copiously illustrated by telling examples, it shows 
how true men in the world may by courage, manliness, and grace 
attain to a high standard of Christian perfection. Special instructions 
are addressed to statesmen, professional and business men, as well as 
to men and youths in every home relation. It is a fairly good speci- 
men of a class of books of which we have by far too few—interesting 
books, with a moral and practical aim that are nevertheless not strictly 
books of spiritual reading. 


Repertorium Oratoris Sacri: containing Outlines of Six Hundred 
Sermons. Compiled by the Rev. Herman Hueser, D.D. 
New Edition. In three volumes, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1883. 


HE enterprising Dublin publishers have done for this the same 
good office they recently did for another useful American work 
—the translation of Alzog’s Church History—they have reprinted it 
and brought it out at a price less than one-half of the price of the 
American edition. We have not seen this last, the original, edition, 
of the ‘‘ Repertorium,” but we may say that the cheaper reprint is 
defective in no essential of a serviceable book. The type is large 
and clear, and as far as we have been able to test the fact, the 
printer’s reader has been careful with his work; the paper is strong 
and white, and the binding also strong and neat; for a book of 
frequent reference we should say, that further elegance would be 
to the detriment of its usefulness, It is much to be hoped therefore 
that Messrs. Gill & Son, will find such a sale for these volumes as will 
repay them and encourage them to place other useful works within 
the reach of a modest purse. 

The nature of the “‘ Repertorium” may be briefly indicated: it is a 
collection of outlines of sermons, of which it contains a total of six 
hundred. They are outlines or résumés of sermons by the more 
celebrated preachers of different times and nationalities: we have 
Marchant, S. Thomas of Villanova, S. Bonaventure, even S. Thomas 
Aquinas, S. Alphonsus Vuiguori, &c. &c.; we have also a host of more 
modern writers, Ventura, Campadelli, Zollner, Reinecker and others 
too numerous to detail. Choice of sermons appears to have been 
fairly well made. There are several outlines for each Sunday 
and Feast of the year, besides several series for Lent, month of May, 
and various Octaves and Novenas. The outlines are so far filled in as 
to give besides the points, a sufficient amount of useful matter, argu- 
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ments, texts and the like; they are thus to a certain extent sub- 
stantial—there could not at least be a famine in the land on any 
‘Sunday morning or other occasion, if the young preacher had these 
outlines by him. We should think that they will be found really»a 
boon where sermons are many and leisure small; they supply the 
embarrassed orator with as much as a book of the sort ought to 
offer; plans, texts and some matter—leaving, very properly, the 
manner, treatment, style, to his own talent or at least to his own efforts. 
Without at least that much of himself no speaker can be natural or 
effective. 


A Course of Philosophy, embracing Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 
A Textbook for use in Schools. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By the Very Rev. A. Lanaae, C.S.C. Baltimore: 
John B. Piet & Co. 1883. 

HIS unpretending volume is intended as a Text-book for a lec- 
turer on Logic and Metaphysics. The author is one of those 

much-to-be-commiserated professors who are ordered by the ruling 
powers to compress a course of philosophy into a single year. Nay, 
he seems to have been even worse off than this, for he tells us that he 
“had been entrusted” (who was the scholastic or ecclesiastical 
Pharoah that gave such an order ?) “‘ with a class in which, besides 
philosophy, we were to teach other matters in one scholastic session of 
Jive months.” Much may be excused in a Text-book elaborated 
under conditions like these, As it is, the book is not lively reading. 
It assumes, of necessity, almost the form of a vocabulary, or dic- 
tionary of terms; detailed and consecutive exposition or reasoning 
is rare, and rival theories are dismissed in the briefest possible 
manner. We do not forget that the book is meant to be merely the 
bare outline which a professor would fill in by word of mouth. Con- 
sidered in this light, the manual will no doubt prove useful, The 
writer follows the scholastic or Thomist school. It is to be noted, as 
a sign of a certain backwardness in our Catholic schools, that the 
Darwinian and Spencerian “evolution” theories are utterly passed 
over. As these theories, now so widely accepted, have rendered ob- 
solete many stock arguments, such as the usual form of the proofs of 
the existence of God from motion and design, have changed the 
common conceptions of material substance, and have made it neces- 
sary to restate, in the most careful way, the argument for the soul’s 
spirituality and individuality, we could well spare the pages devoted 
to Epicurus and Spinoza for a few lucid paragraphs on the difficulty 
of the day. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty. By S. Husert Burke. 
Vol. IV. London: John Hodges. 1883. 

HE long task which Mr. Burke set himself to fulfil in giving the 

public a truer knowledge of men and manners under the Tudors 

than it had previously possessed has been at length accomplished, 
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and we must congratulate both the author and his readers on the 
way in which it has been performed. The work was undoubtedly 
a somewhat difficult one. To begin with, the ground was in part 
already occupied, and, we need not say, occupied by a rival force. 
The prejudices of three centuries of Protestantism had to be dis- 
lodged, and truer if newer notions to be popularized, before the 
victory can be said to have been won. But it has been won—at 
least, in great part. What the historical records published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, what the calendars of State 
Papers, what the researches of conscientious specialists have done for 
the inner circle of readers and students, that Mr. Burke has en- 
deavoured to do for the outside public, which likes to have its ideas 
presented to it in an attractive, ready-made sort of way. Mr. 
Burke brought to the work an earnest determination to find out the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and when found 
to make a note of it, and tell it, with more or less picturesqueness of 
detail, to those whose leisure, means, or taste might be insufficient 
to help them to form their ideas at first haad from the original 
documents now so profusely offered to public inspection by the cus- 
todians of the national archives. Mr. Burke is not a blind partisan— 
who could be nowadays ?—of all the sayings and doings of the 
so-called Catholic party of the Tudor period; he has his remarks, 
and very severe ones sometimes, on the shortcomings, political and 
religious, of not a few whose religion was but too often a cloak for 
political intrigues or interested partisanship. Even the clergy, nay, 
especially the clergy, of the last generation of Catholic England 
come in for a large amount of hostile criticism, which facts and 
references show to be only too well deserved. Perhaps Mr. Burke 
does not make sufficient allowance for the difficulties of the times; 
for the great force of the intellectual movements of the day, the 
chaotic state of European polity, the religious revolutions over so 
great a part of Europe; all which must have unsettled the minds of 
men, whether clerks or lay folk. But apart from any divergence of 
view on this or other topics between ourselves and Mr. Burke, and 
apart from the slight inaccuracies and occasional contradictions to 
which the treatment of so long a period necessarily exposes a writer, 
the work is well done. The broad outlines of the various reigns are 
given not so much in their political aspect as in their influence on 
home affairs; and then, in unfolding, page by page, the strange 
careers of bold men, the cruel fortunes of upright and true men, the 
varied but almost uniformly unhappy inner life of the country during 
the sixteenth century, Mr. Burke has a fine opportunity for that 
mingling of grave with gay, of pregnant fact with graphic description, 
which gave a character to his earlier volumes. To him, and to all 
who labour to unveil truth, remove prejudice, and make us more 
familiar with the past, we wish a lasting success and a wide circle of 
readers. 
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Lives of some of the Sons of St. Dominic. First Series. By a Father 
of the same Order. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1883. 


HIS handy little volume, partially a reprint from magazines and 
newspapers, comprises clear and concise accounts of seven sons 
of the Dominican Order—viz., Jordan of Saxony, Antony Neyrot, 
James of Ulm, Giles of Santarem, Bertrand of Sarrigne, all of whom 
are beatified; and of Bartholomew of the Martyrs, and Lewis of 
Granada, whom the Church has declared Venerable. Though primarily 
meant for Dominican Tertiaries, the volume (mostly compiled from 
the Bollandists) will naturally appeal to all Catholics. 





The Parables of Jesus. A Methodical Exposition. By Siecrriep 
GorseL, Court Chaplain in Halberstadt. Translated by Professor 
Banks, Headingley. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1883. 


T is natural foran English reader to begin this book with very 
strong prejudice against it. Any one who feels much interest in 
New Testament studies is pretty sure to be familiar with the work of 
Archbishop Trench on the same subject—which is the fruit of varied 
learning; breathes throughout a singularly devout and profoundly 
Christian spirit ; and is characterized none the less by sobriety of inter- 
pretation and well-balanced judgment. The exposition before us is far 
less attractive, and we were inclined at first to consider it dull and lifeless. 
And dull it certainly is, by comparison with Dr. Trench’s work; yet 
we believe that no intelligent reader who takes the trouble to peruse 
it carefully will regret his pains. It furnishes a real complement to 
Dr. Trench. Goebel does nothing to illustrate the parables from 
general literature ; he gives nothing like those passages from the Fathers 
which Dr. Trench selects with a skill which is simply masterly, and 
which are invaluable to the preacher. But, onthe other hand, Goebel 
has merits of his own. He sticks close to the Greek words, and dis- 
cusses the text and its meaning with minute care. The labours of 
German scholarship are diligently used, but the author never for a 
moment fails to show the independence of his own judgment, and the 
careful way in which he has thought out each part of the matter for 
himself. Often of course we should decline to follow him in his con- 
clusions. We cannot, e.g., believe that in the parable of the wicked 
vine-dressers the words dméore:Aev GAdous SovdAous mrelovas tay mpoTwr 
(Matt. xxi. 36) can possibly mean “ he sent other servants higher than 
the first.” Of the references given in proof that md¢iwy in the New 
Testament ever bears such a meaning, Heb. xi. 4 is the only one 
which comes near the point, and even that does not touch it. The 
idea of “ more in quantity” when applied to things, insensibly passes 
into that of higher worth, but there is no connection between the idea 
““more in number’’ applied to persons, and that of “ higher in rank. 
Still Goebel is often instructive, and the very fact that he shows such 
careful attention to the minutie of exposition, and such a steady deter- 
miation to hammer out the clear sense, is of itself a stimulating example 
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to the student. It teaches how to go to work, Then the very titles 
chosen may sometimes arrest attention, such, e.g., as the “ parable of 
the divers soils,” for the familiar ‘‘ parable of the sower.” Another 
special excellence is the manner in which the parables are connected 
with the great periods in Christ’s ministry. Far more attention is 
given to the grouping of the parables than we find in Trench. The 
introduction, though too brief, is sound and sensible. We ought to 
add, perhaps, that the book before us represents the highest Protestant 
orthodoxy. We can only express in conclusion our earnest hope that 
the book may be carefully studied by many of our own clergy. The 
knowledge of the Bible is surely the most necessary of all knowledge 
for us ;nor is there any Biblical study which yields a speedier return 
to the pastor than the study of the parables, W.E. Apvis. 





The Revision Revised. Three Articles reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review. To which is added a Reply to Bishop Ellicott’s 
Pamphlet, including a Vindication of the Traditional Reading’ 
of 1 Timothy iii. 16. By Jonn Wiii1am Bureon, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. London: John Murray. 1883. 

E are glad to see that the Dean of Chichester has yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends and published, in one volume, his 

slashing criticisms on the Revised Version. This volume forms a 

worthy sequel to Dean Burgon’s masterly defence of the last 

twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which he published, as he 
reminds us, just twelve years ago. That work has been ignored, 
but never answered, by the Dean’s opponents. Certainly, Dean 

Burgon deserves the thanks of all who value the integrity of the New 

Testament for his courage in protesting against the rash conclusions 

of the Revisers, and in appealing from the over-confident decisions 

of modern editors to the “consentient voice of Catholic antiquity.” 

There are but few men who would have had at once the courage 

aud ability to do what Dean Burgon has done. In his special de- 

pextment of textual criticism he is second only to Dr. Scrivener, 
with whom he is in substantial agreement. Nor can there be much 
doubt in the minds of impartial judges but that the Dean has done 
what he meant to do—spoilt the Revision, and prevented it from 
ever taking the place of the old English version. He has certainly 
made good his charge that the Revisers exceeded their instructions, 
that they made needless alterations which are not improvements, 
that in place of revising an old translation they have constructed a 
most fallacious Greek text. The Dean sums up in one sentence 
what he thinks of the Revision—that it is “the most astonishing as 
well as the most calamitous literary blunder of the age.” The ten 
years’ labour of the Revisers has resulted in a “wholly untrust- 
worthy performance, full of the gravest errors from beginning to 
end, and constructed throughout on an entirely mistaken theory”— 

a theory for which Drs. Westcott and Hort are held responsible, 

who built their new Greek text almost entirely on the Vatican 
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Codex. Dean Burgon’s condemnation of this new theory of textual 
criticism is immensely strengthened by the opinions of Dr. Scrivener, 
just published in the last edition of his “ Plain Introduction.” Dr. 
Hort’s system, Dr. Scrivener says, is “ entirely destitute of historical 
foundation,” and “ entails such consequences as to make it hopelessly 
self-condemned.” 

Another special point of interest in the volume is Dean Burgon’s 
answer to Dr. ‘Ellicott, which now appears for the first time. The 
Dean’s prolonged attack upon the Revisers has ended in a hand-to-hand 
conflict with their chairman, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The battle-ground is Dr. Ellicott’s own choice—the oft-disputed 
reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16. The Bishop is for the relative pronoun 
masculine, the Dean maintains @eds to be the right reading. No 
such controversy has been seen since the days of Porson and Travis. 
Dean Burgon reminds us of Porson. And of Dr. Ellicott we may 
say what Dr. Scrivener says of Archdeacon Travis—“ ‘impar con- 
gressus Achilli,’ no match at all for the exact learning, the acumen, 
the wit, the overbearing scorn of Porson.” We cannot refrain from 
giving just one sample of the Dean’s polemical style :— 


You flout me: you scold me: you lecture me. But I do not find that 
you ever answer me..... Denunciation, my Lord Bishop, is not argu- 
ment; neither is reiteration proof. And, then, why do you impute to me 
opinions which I do not hold, and charge me with a method of procedure 
of which I have never been guilty? Above all, why do you seek to 
prejudice the question between us by importing irrelevant matter, which 
can only impose on the ignorant and mislead the unwary? Forgive 
my plainness, but really you are so conspicuously unfair—and at the 
same time so manifestly unacquainted (except at second-hand, and only 
in an elementary way) with the points actually under discussion—that 
were it not for the eivetiiions importance attaching to any utterance of 
yours, deliberately put forth at this time as Chairman of the New Testa- 
ment body of Revisers, I should have taken no notice of your pamphlet 
(p. 370). 

After reading this and many similar passages, it is amusing to find 
the Dean saying in his dedication, “ In handling certain recent utter- 
ances of Bishop Ellicott, I considered throughout that it was ‘the 
textual critic,’ not the successor of the Apostles, with whom I had to 
do.” And in the preface he requests that the volume may be taken 
as “‘a sample of how Deans employ their time, the use they make of 
their opportunities!”” The outcome of the controversy seems to be 
this, that the Bishop is left with only one uncial MS., the “ Codex 
Sinaiticus,” and one solitary version, the Gothic, and “ perhaps two 
cursive copies ;” whilst the Dean claims four uncials (A, K, L, P), 
296 cursives, three versions (Harkleian, Georgian, and Slavonic), and 
upwards of twenty Greek Fathers. No doubt a better case could be 
made for the Vulgate reading “‘ quod,” than for the masculine pronoun 
which the Revisers preferred. But whatever may be the opinions of 
critics on this disputed reading, it must be acknowledged that Dean 
Burgon has spared no pains in his researches throughout the libraries 
of Europe, and has thus added considerably to the list of known 
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manuscripts. His book contains a list and description of fifty-six 
additional Codices of St. Paul’s Epistles, and forty-six additional 
copies of the “ Apostolus.” Many of them belong to the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, some to the Vatican, and others were found in the 
Basilian monastery, at Crypta-Ferrata, near the ancient Tusculum. 
A couple of these newly found MSS. throw a new light on a curious 
story told by Liberatus of Carthage in the sixth century, about the 
Patriarch Macedonius II. being expelled from his See for falsifying 
1 Tim. iii, 16. The account in Liberatus (“ Breviarium”) is this :— 
‘At this time, Macedonius, Bishop of CP., is said to have been 
deposed by the Emperor Anastasius on a charge of having falsified the 
Gospels, and notably that saying of the Apostle, ‘Quia apparuit in 
carne, justificatus est in spiritu.’ He was charged with having turned 
the Greek monosyllable os (i.e., qui) by the change of a single letter 
{w for o) into ws—ie., ‘ut esset Deus apparuit per carnem,’” 
Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, in the ninth century, understood 
this to mean that Macedonius changed os into @ecs. And this is the 
version of the story adopted by Dr. Ellicott, who thus, to use Dean 
Burgon’s phrase, “ As a Christian Bishop, swells the Socinian chorus 
of the unbelieving school who have revived and embellished the silly 
story, in order, if possible, to get rid of a text which witnesses incon- 
veniently to the Godhead of Christ.” ’ That this could not be the true 
explanation of what Liberatus said was abundantly clear. Both 
Cornelius a Lapide and Cotelerius, in the seventeenth century, 
shrewdly conjectured that at the time of Macedonius there must have 
been codices which had os eos in this place, and that the Patriarch 
was falsely charged by the Eutychian Emperor of changing és into és. 
And yet there was no maruscript then known which bore witness to 
such a reading. Now two such manuscripts have been found—one at 
Crypta-Ferrata, the other at Paris by the Abbé Martin. This, as 
Dean Burgon says, “is new,” and it is important; for it both explains 
an historical difficulty and breaks down a Socinian argument. 

Dean Burgon expresses a wholesome contempt for- modern critics, 
who never collate a manuscript or verify a reference, who 


invent their facts and deliver themselves of oracular decrees, on the sole 
responsibility of their own inner consciousness. I know but too well [the 
Dean adds] how laborious is the scientific method which I advocate. A 
long summer day disappears, whilst the student—with all his appliances 
about him—is resolutely threshing out some minute textual point. 
Another, and yet another bright day vanishes. Comes Saturday evening 
at last, and a page of illegible manuscript is all that he has to show fora 
week’s heavy toil. Quousque tandem? And yet it is the indispensable 
condition of progress in an unexplored region that a few should thus 
labour, until a path has been cut through the forest, a road laid down, 
huts built, a modus vivendi established. 


Our parting wish to Dean Burgon, the doughty champion who 
‘hits so hard and so straight to defend the integrity of the deposit,” 
is that he may be spared for many a summer yet, and that his long 
laborious days be not a few. And the high compliment which the 
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Dean pays to our great Catholic authorities, Vercellone and Ceriani, 
calling them “ giants in textual criticism,” is fully earned by himself. 
Like a giant, long may he delight to run his course ! 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ; founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
James A. H. Murray. PartI. A—ANT. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1884. 

DICTIONARY which has taken thirteen hundred persons twenty- 
seven years to prepare, and for which this body of labourers has 
collected some three millions of quotations out of five thousand different 
authors, is an undertaking which is not unlikely to startle the “ general 
reader.” Perhaps the ordinary “ writer” ought to be still more deeply 
impressed, for that personage can never be made to understand nice dis- 
tinctions of words and phrases; yet, when we begin with about sixteeen 
closely printed quarto columns on the word “ A,” we must be prepared 
to find out a good many new facts about our own language. It is to 
be feared that a too prolonged study of Dr. Murray’s researches will 
tend to unsettle the spelling of unripe scholars, and to still further 
confuse the ideas of modern critics as to what is “ elegant” English 
and what is not. Seriously, however, this is a very valuable and 
most important work. There is nothing like it in the English lan- 
guage—that need hardly be insisted upon—and it bids fair to surpass 
in many respects both Littré and Grimm. The present instalment 

(A—ANT) is of 352 pp. triple columns. No indication is given by 

the editor as to how long the whole work will be, or at what rate the 

parts may be expected to issue. 


More Leaves from a Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 
to 1882. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1884. 

a H™ Majesty’s Journal,” of which this book is a continuation, 

is calculated to make her subjects more intimately acquainted 
with her personal character. No “Journal” was ever so simple, so 
natural, and so unaffected. There is nothing of royal pomp or State about 
it except in a‘‘ significant phrase here and there,” which is, however, just 
as natural as the rest; for the life of a Sovereign, even in these days 
of little ceremony, must affect habits of thought and expression. The 
pages here printed have a pervading tinge of melancholy. The death 
of the Prince Consort colours the whole book. In the presence of the 
Queen’s genuine grief criticism is silent, and one forbears to say a 
word about Prince Albert’s character or merits. 'The death of the 
Prince Imperial is mourned with touching pathos, and the loss of 
many humbler friends, from John Brown downwards, finds an affec- 
tionate record in Her Majesty’s notes from day to day. There is 
interest of a genuine sort, though it may not be deep, in the Queen’s 
descriptions of scenery and houses, of her rooms and accommodation 
in various journeys, of the incidents of the journeys themselves, and 
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of the varying circumstances of the immutable afternoon tea. There 
is a good deal of “ religion” in the book, and the late Dr. McLeod is 
introduced to the reader at considerable length ; but the only occasion 
on which Her Majesty pleads guilty of unroyal impatience is under 
the infliction of a prolonged ‘‘ address to the Deity,” delivered during 
a heavy rain by the local minister at the unveiling of the Prince Con- 
sort’s statue at Aberdeen. 


A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, By Joseru 
Agar Beer. Second Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1883. 


HIS learned work deserves special notice, for it combines two 
peculiarities not often found together. It is a thoroughly 
English Commentary, and yet one that speaks both fairly and kindly 
of the Catholic Church. We are so accustomed to translations from 
the German that it is quite refreshing to notice the work of a genuine 
English scholar, and to find that without being inferior in learning it 
surpasses foreign works in clearness and method. In fact, the Rev. 
Mr. Beet is to be congratulated on his success as an expositor, under- 
standing as he does exactly what a reader wants in a commentary— 
much knowledge and copious reading condensed into small compass. 
The analysis of each chapter is most carefully done, and the sequence 
of thought clearly shown. Another special feature of Mr. Beet’s 
method is the stress he lays on the Evidences of Christianity and the 
undesigned coincidences which overthrow the objections of modern 
scepticism. Mr. Beet’s theological views on certain points are in con- 
tradiction to the teaching of the Catholic Church, and for that very 
reason we appreciate the more his kindly tone and his scrupulous 
fairness. In one place he speaks of his 


“sincere affection for our brethren of the Roman Church, with whom I 
hope to spend eternity in the one Universal Church above,” and he ac- 
knowledges “our deep obligation to that Church for preserving the light 
of Christianity, often obscured but still burning, during the long night 
of the dark ages.” And of the Catholic version of the Scripture he says 
“that it rests upon a purer text than does our Authorised Version: of 
sixty corrections of the Greek text, accepted by the revisers and all recent 
oo bal) forty-one were already incorporated in the Rheims version” 
p . 

Nor does Mr. Beet allow any odium theologicum to hinder him 
from doing justice to his opponent’s case. When discussing the 
Catholic teaching of the Real Presence, he is careful to use the 
Church’s own language as found in the Council of Trent. He is not 
afraid to go to approved Catholic authors, or to say what he thinks of 
them. For instance, he says :— 


The Roman Catholic doctrine is defended with great ability, candour 
and devoutness in the “ Symbolik” of Moehler. This last work I strongly 
commend to Protestant theologians. Only by a study of the best 
writings of those who differ from us, can we understand their opinions 
and correctly estimate our own (p. 209). 


KK2 
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To enable our readers to form an opinion for themselves of Mr. 
Beet’s terse and suggestive style of commenting, we will quote a part 
of what he says on St. Paul’s “‘ stake for the flesh” :— 


A humiliating malady is suggested by its divine purpose, the word 
gives suggests that it was not inborn, or if inborn afterwards greatly 
aggravated. Paul’s prayer implies that its removal was conceivable. 
It therefore cannot have been a memory of past sin. Christ’s refusal 
implies that it was not sinful; and so does Paul’s resolve to boast in it. 
These indications suggest severe and recurrent and painful bodily ailment, 
which Paul recognized asa work of Satan but also as a gift of the kind 
forethought of God, and which seemed to hinder his apostolic activity. . . 
Certainly it was something calculated to counteract any lofty self- 
estimate which the rapture might create. The above is the oldest expla- 
nation of the verse. It was held probably by Irenzus (bk. v. 3); and 
certainly by Tertullian (“ On Modesty,” c. xili.); a“ pain,” as they say, of 
ear or mA and it is that given by most modern expositors. Purely 
inward temptations, either sensual (Roman Catholic writers), or spiritual 
(Luther), would hardly have been matter of boasting; while the former 
contradicts 1 Cor. vii. 7, and the latter the word flesh. Outward persecu- 
tions (Greek Fathers) would be hardly sufficiently personal” (p. 459). 


Mr. Beet has an interesting and copious dissertation on St. Clement’s 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, which has the honour of a place in the 
Alexandrian Codex. Not only is the letter most interesting in itself, 
but it is at once an important corroboration of St. Paul’s Epistles and a 
refutation of the modern notion of Pauline and Petrine antagonism. 
From the letter it is apparent that St. Clement, the successor of the one 
and the fellow-labourer of the other, knew of no such difference between 
the great Apostles, or he would certainly not have quoted them as an 
example in a letter to the Corinthians to rebuke them for their 
quarrels, All doubt about the authenticity of St, Clement’s letter 
must surely cease now that fresh MSS. evidence has been produced. 
Mr. Beet gives an interesting account of this :— 


No other copy (except the Alexandrian Codex) was known until in a.p. 
1875 there was published at Constantinople by Bryennios, Metropolitan 
of Serrz, a cursive MS. found in a library at Constantinople and con- 
taining entire, among other writings, both Epistles of Clement. The next 

ear, among some MSS., purchased from Paris for the Library of the 

niversity of Cambridge, was found a Syriac MS. of the New Testament, 
containing, after the Epistle of Jude and before that to the Romans, the 
two Epistles of Clement. The heading of the former is “The Catholic 
Epistle of Clement, the disciple of Peter the Apostle, tothe Church of the 
Corinthians,” and at the foot we read “ Here ends the First Epistle of 
‘Clement, which was written by him to the Corinthians from Rome.” The 
latter is called simply “The Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians.” 
‘The MS. bears a date corresponding to a.p. 1170. 


We have, then, to thank the Rev. Mr. Beet for his excellent Com- 
mentary, and to express the hope that he may be able to accomplish 
his intention of explaining the other Epistles of the Great Apustle. 
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. Alice Riordan ; a Tale for the Young. By Mrs. J. Saputer. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1884. 

. The Castle of Roussillon. Translated from the French of Mme. 
Eugénie de la Rochére by Mrs. J. Saptier. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1884. 

. The Knout ; a Tale of Poland. Translated from the French by Mrs. 
J. Sapiier. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884. 

. Mary Queen of Scots; a Tragedy in Three Acts. By M. Quinn. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1884. 

. Ethelreda; a True Story for the Young. By Betty. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1884, 


. Twitterings at Twilight. By T. S. Creary. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 1883. 


HE original story by Mrs. J. Sadlier appeared first with success in 
the Boston Pilot; and its character is told when we explain that 
its heroine is a dressmaker’s apprentice, and that, as the preface says, 
it “ bears its moral on every page.” Of the two translations from the 
same hand, though their merit is almost level, the ‘ Castle of Rous- 
sillon” will please young folks best; the very title of the other is 
somewhat too grim for a story. The style and spirit of both stamp 
them unmistakably as translations; and we cannot help being, as old 
writers would say, “exercised in mind” by the multiplication of 
foreign work whuse originals are not striking or famous. Have we not 
many Catholic writers, the translator herself amongst the number, able 
to supply our young readers with original fiction; and is there not a 
disadvantage to our own writers in this introduction of foreign books 
of only ordinary merit? The original story and the two translations 
are all brilliantly bound in the style dear to the sight of prize winners ; 
of course “ Alice Riordan’s” experience is mostly intended for girls of 
her rank in life. 

“Mary Queen of Scots” is an excellent subject for a play that 
convent girls will enjoy. How they will manage the ‘“ Executioner” 
and the “ English Earls,” we leave to themselves; their wits will be 
able also to rectify the Queen’s inadvertence in calling her maid-of- 
honour “‘ ma mignon”—an indifference to gender which Mary Seton 
hardly deserved even for saying she would rather be a warrior. Our 
writers of historical plays for boys and girls would do well to look 
through Elizabethan poetry, and through reprints of colloquial prose, 
such as occur in the “ Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers ;” and 
they would escape from that stilted style which is the besetting defect 
of school dramas, 

“Ethelreda” is a very little unpretending book, finely printed 
in large type, so that young readers will run quickly through a saint’s 
story. It is prettily told; one does not look for precise historical 
accessories in such a trifle; the spirit and purpose are both true, and 
the general impression left is beautiful enough to cover the defects, 
especially if this be a first attempt. 

Verses, chiefly of the average merit of magazine poetry, are published 
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under an ill-chosen title as “Twitterings at Twilight.” One is 
reminded of Aubrey de Vere’s constant vision of Nature’s symbols of 
the ritual of worship, in the verses about the trees in the rain bowing 
their heads under baptismal waters, and the sun looking out to give 
the revivified earth a blessing. The religious thought of a Catholic 
is everywhere, and there are many bits far too good for the unfor- 
tunate title. Wit is not absent; the best sample is the address 
“ To Noll in Bronze, as he appears outside Trinity College, Dublin.” 

In vain by hapless Fortune led, 

You taxed your matchless thriftless head 

To tempt the world to give you bread— 

They’d give you none; 
But for your safe support when dead 


They raise a stone. 
* * * 


Yet e’en unto this day, poor Noll, 

Are those within the learned hall 

Who do not quite forgive you all 
Your kindly failings ; 

You're still, although without their wall, 
Within their railings. 


Creed of the Day. By Henry Coxe. In Three Series of Letters, 
London: Triibner & Co. 


N these three series of letters Mr. Coke applies himself to the task 
of investigating the question “Is there any God? or what 
Evidence have we of His Existence?” his method being to collect the 
opinions of “our ablest thinkers recent and present,” and so to set 
forth “the conclusions of the age we live in.” We have carefully 
looked through his volumes, and we gladly testify to the wide reading, 
serious thought and honesty of purpose which they manifest. But 
as to his conclusions—well, they remind us of a chapter in one of our 
great humorists, a conclusion where nothing is concluded. Anything 
like extended criticism of Mr. Coke’s work would be impossible for 
us here, so great is the range of the topics which he discusses. We 
will only observe that his first series of letters, in which he deals with 
Revelation, seems to us almost valueless as a contribution to the great 
controversy which it handles, because of his manifest ignorance of 
Catholic faith and its accredited expositor, while his seccnd series, 
which is devoted to Rational Theology, is radically vitiated by his 
want of acquaintance with Catholic philosophy. The third series, in 
which he discusses Transcendental Theology, is far and away the 
best, and his refutation of Materialism is, in some respects, very 
skilfully framed and very cogently urged. But upon the whole the 
impression left upon us by his pages may be well expressed in certain 
words of Leibnitz: ‘‘On a grande raison de récrier sur la maniére 
étrange des hommes qui se tourmentent en agitant des questions mal- 
concgues, Ils cherchent ce qu’ils savent, et ils ne savent pas ce qu’ils 
cherchent.’’—(“ Nouveaux Essais,” L. ii. c. 21, § 14.) 
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BOOKS OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 


The Most Beautiful among the Children of Men. Meditations 
upon the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Mrs. Apex Ram. 
With a Preface by the CarpinaL ArcHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1884. 


The Dawn of Day, First Prayers and Meditations for the Young. 
Compiled from approved sources. London: Burns & Oates. 

The Spirit of St. John the Baptist. London: R. Washbourne. 
1884, 


Short Meditations to aid Pious Souls in the Recitation of the Holy 
Rosary. Translated from the French. By a Member of the 
Order of St. Dominic. New York: F. Pustet. 


Manuale Parvulorum. By Tuomas i Kewris, Translated into 
English, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1884. 


Missal for the Laity. Key of Heaven. Garden of the Soul. 
The Following of Christ. (Messrs. Burns & Oates’s Sixpenny 
Edition), London: 1884. 


The Catholic Prayer-book and Manual of Meditations. Compiled 
by the Rient Rev. Patrick F. Moran, Bishop of Ossory. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1883. 


A few Flowers from the Garden. London: Burns & Oates. 


A Friendly Voice; or, the Daily Monitor. By the author of 
“Golden Sands.” ‘I'ranslated from the French. London: R, 
Washbourne. 1883. 


Our Lady's Almanack for the Year of Grace, 1884. By the 
author of the “Pilgrim’s May Wreath.” Manchester: (St. 
Francis’s, West Gorton). 


The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. 
By Henry James Coreripcr, §.J. (Quarterly Series). London: 
Burns & Oates. 1884. 


. The Catholic Soldier’s Guide during his Stay in India. By 


FatHer George Wenincer, S.J. Bombay, Examiner Press. 
1883. 


. Memorials of a few who Suffered for the Catholic Faith. (Dio- 


cese of Salford.) 


. Entretiens spirituelles sur les Ames du Purgatoire. Par un 
Religieux expulsé. 2me.ed. Marseille: Société Anonyme de 
l'imprimerie Marseillaise, 18838. London: Richardson & Son. 
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15. Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord. Meditations for every 
day in the year. Adapted from the French of the Abbé De 
Branpvt. By a “Daughter of the Cross.” Vol. V. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1883. 


16. A Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. By the 
Ven. Louis Marte Grignon DE Montrort. Translated by F. W. 
Faner, D.D., of the Oratory. With a Letter to his Clergy by the 
Lord Bishop of Salford. Third edition. London: Burns & 
Oats; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 


17. The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Nicouas AvANCcINO, 
S.J. Two vols. (Quarterly Series.) London: Burns & Oates. 
1883. 


18. The Divine Ideal. By F.M. Dublin: Duffy & Sons. 


1. A book of descriptive meditation on the Life of Our Lord, 
such as we have here should be welcomed by mothers and by all who 
are trying to teach young children the first steps in mental prayer. 
The writer faithfully follows the Gospel narrative, but endeavours to 
make it more striking to young minds by suggesting, in picturesque 
but restrained language, the scenery, the grouping, the season, the 
hour, and other circumstances. This is an excellent idea. It is 
true that the same “ picturesque” presentment of a Gospel scene 
which pleases and moves one heart will often simply repel another; 
and it is true, also, as we need not say, that those who are habituated 
to meditative prayer for the most part find that very little “ com- 
position of place” is enough for them. But that is no reason 
why there should not be a wide field for a book like this. We could 
not have a better description of it than in the exquisite words which 
Pére Chocarne has written to the author: “Un tableau qui parle, 
une verité sortant d’elle-méme du texte sacré, un bon mouvement du 
ceur, une aspiration vers le bein, le beau, le divin; tout cela en 
quelques lignes qu’ont le charme, la douceur, la suavité de la voix d’une 
mére & l’oreille de son fils—voila votre livre.” The devotion of a 
child is of the kind which easily kindles in the presence of an epithet 
a scene or a vivid description; and if such devotion is not very 
deep, yet it is true and real enough, it will lead to what is deeper. 
The writer has taken very great pains to make her descriptive com- 
mentary accurate and not misleading; and she is careful to indicate 
what is merely legend or pious belief. The reflections, aspirations, and 
resolutions which accompany each of the seventy-one scenes from 
Our Lord’s life, have a simplicity, a directness, and a warmth which 
make them admirably suitable for children. 

2. This little manual is for children of a more tender age than the 
one just noticed. It bears no date, but as the “ imprimatur” is of 
1862, we presume this is a new edition. Nothing could be better than 
the prayers for morning and evening, and for Mass, with their simple 
‘ rubrics,” to help the little one of four years old to nine to understand 
as he goes along. The meditations are even better. They may be a 
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little too long, but they are all that could be wished in simplicity, 
directness, accuracy of language, and interest of style. 

3. Although this small book is entitled ‘ Spirit of St. John the Bap- 
tist,” the holy precursor’s name never occurs in it except on the title- 
page. It consists of sixty or seventy pages of very warm “ fine writing,” 
addressed first of all to worldlings in general, and then to young women 
and young men specially, on the frivolity and sinfulness of lite. The 
intention of the writer is excellent; what she says is very true, and 
the advice given is very good. It is a pity that grotesque phrases and 
a painfully strained style should go so far to spoil the book. 

4, A Dominician book on the Rosary, containing more than a dozen 
fully developed “methods” of making meditation on the fifteen Mys- 
teries. There is no “imprimatur,” but, as far as we can see, it is 
accurate, useful, and edifying. 

5. The translation of the “ Children’s Manual” of Thomas 4 Kempis 
is anonymous, but it appears with the sanction of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Of the treatise itself most readers will be inclined 
to say that it is disappointing. There is nothing in it which specially 
refers to children, except perhaps the opening sentences. We havea 
string of somewhat disconnected reflections, very pious, and sometimes 
vigorously expressed, but we miss the broad sweep, the searching 
stroke, and the marvellous “ distinction” of the “Imitation.” The 
translation is fairly done. But how shocked would Thomas have been 
to know that his dear Latin word “‘ pauper” was to be translated in the 
nineteenth century by an English word with such associations as pauper! 

6. The four well-known devotional books here named have been 
republished by Messrs. Burns & Oates at the price of sixpence each. 
The form is handy but not too small, the type excellent, and the get- 
up serviceable. We recommend them strongly to the clergy for 
purposes of distribution. 

7. The Bishop of Ossory’s name is sufficient by itself to recommend 
the prayer-book which he has compiled. Messrs. Browne & Nolan 
have sent it out in a most attractive form, handsomely printed on good 
paper, and bound with a view to its being thoroughly well used. 
Looking through it we find devotions of every kind, and forms of 
prayer and meditations suited for all. The “Calendar” at the begin- 
ning contains the names of all the Irish national saints whose feasts are 
kept. In an Irish prayer-book like this, we are somewhat surprised 
that the verse in Father Faber’s well-known hymn, “ Shall win our 
country back to Thee,” is not altered as it usually is when sung in 
Ireland. And may we venture to remonstrate with the translator of 
Thomas of Aquin’s prayer after Communion for leaving out “ jucundi- 
tas consummata,” one of the fine ‘ notes” by which the prince of the 
schools describes the effect on the soul of the Beatific Vision. 

8. A short selection of useful forms of prayer, such as are more 
generally required. Many will consider it an advantage that the 
Litany of Loreto, the “ Miserere,” the “Veni Creator,” and other 
devotions which the Church uses in her public offices are here given 
in Latin. 
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9. The author of “ Paillettes d’Or” thinks that the devout soul, to 
do good, often only needs “ to be advised,” or, perhaps, we should say 
to be “reminded.” Hence this thin book, which is meant to bea sort 
of Guardian Angel’s voice for each day and each hour. It seems to 
be meant specially for young girls, and they could not do better than 
get itand use it. The very first monition, for Monday, will be found, 
we fear, rather génant—“ Retain a smile on your lips even when you 
are alone ;” but there is nothing so hard as this in the rest of the 
book. The “Visits to the Blessed Sacrament” are pleasing and 
suggestive. 

10. The Calendar prefixed to this Almanack, or rather which con- 
stitutes the body of the little work, is very interesting, giving, as it 
does, the feast or commemoration of the Blessed Virgin which is kept 
on each and every day of the year throughout the Church. We 
notice some omissions ; for instance, the celebration of the Most Pure 
Heart onthe 8th of February, whichis the national feast of the daughters 
of the Ven Pére Eudes ; and reference might have been made to the 
fact that Our Lady, under the title of the Immaculate Conception, is the 
patroness of most of the dioceses of England. There are one or two 
dissertations in the latter half of the Almanack which are edifying, if 
not always trustworthy. We trust that the prophecy stated to have 
been made to Gavin of Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen, that he was 
“the last bishop of that city who should be saved,” may be considered 
to have lapsed since the restoration of the Scottish hierarchy, 

11. The Rev. Father Coleridge says, in the preface to this new 
volume from his pen, that it seems to be a part of the office of St. 
Paul to present to the Church the causes, the significance, the effects 
and the divine reasons of the great Sacrifice of the Cross. He has 
therefore written forty considerations on the Passion, making each of 
them a commentary on some passage of the Apostle, or on a passage 
of the Gospels or the Psalms, which the words of St. Paul lend them- 
selves to interpret. ‘The book is not a meditation on the Passion 
itself ; it is a manual of spiritual reading on the Passion in its relation 
to the Sacred Heart, to God, the soul, sin, the angels, personai suffer- 
ing, death, penitence, hell, the Church, the virtues, and almost every- 
thing connected with man’s salvation. This brief description will 
suffice to show the reader, who is acquainted with this eminent 
spiritual writer, how excellent a book they have here for the season 
of Lent and Passion-tide. 

12. The “ Soldier’s Guide” is far from being a book of devotion or 
mere spiritual reading. It is full of practical hints and instructions for 
the Catholic soldier in India—as to religion, temperance, his family, 
thrift, &c. One admirable feature is the excellent collection of 
edifying stories or examples. 

13. An anonymous brief account, very well condensed and extremely 
touching, of sixteen names connected with Manchester, or Lancashire, 
who suffered for the Faith from 1584 to 1746. 

14. Really devotional and wise books on Purgatory are not so 
common that we can afford to pass over this one without commenda- 
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tion. The“ expelled religious” who has written it does not give his 
name; but he is evidently a man of devout heart and an accurate 
theologian besides. The work is divided into five parts. The first 
consists of “spiritual entertainments,” that is, devout elevations of 
the soul to God, on the subject of Purgatory, each ending with a 
prayer or offering on behalf of the Holy Souls. The second treats of 
apparitions, and the third of Purgatory itself. In the fourth we have 
a short treatise on Indulgences, and in the fifth a description of the 
“ Heroic Act” of Charity. The book contains a very large number 
of stories, most of which are sober and edifying; they will be found 
useful by preachers and catechists, 

15. This is the fifth volume of this useful and admirably edited 
book of Meditation. As we have already mentioned the former 
volumes, we content ourselves with drawing attention to its appearance. 

16. A new edition of the Ven. Grignon de Montfort’s treatise on 
the Blessed Virgin, translated by Father Faber, hardly calls for notice. 
But the present issue is excellently printed and cheaply issued, and 
is enriched with a Letter by the Bishop of Salford, to whom, indeed 
the publication of the present edition is owing. 

17. Father Coleridge, in his preface to these two handsome volumes 
of Meditation, saysthat the present translation was made, some years 
ago, from a German version of Father Avancino. Those who desire 
to have a manual of solid and not too lengthy considerations, will find 
here what they want. As to the method of using books of this kind 
they cannot do better than read carefully the excellent remarks made 
by Father Coleridge in the preface already referred to. 

18. Some readers may have a taste for the sentimental style and 
slipshod English of this well-intentioned production. For ourselves, 
we confess we find it wearisome and, in parts, repulsive. In con- 
sequence, inaccuracy, tawdriness, obscurity, and straining after fine 
writing are hardly compensated for by unmistakable piety, and a 
certain capacity for appreciating the late M. Nicolas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED OF WHICH NOTICES HAVE TO BE 
HELD OVER THROUGH WANT OF SPACE, 


“Exposé de la Doctrine Catholique.” Par P. Girodon, prétre, 
Two vols. Paris: Plon. 

“ Richelieu et la Monarchie absolue.” Parle Vicomte G. D’Avenel. 
Two vols. Paris: Plon. 

“Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum.” Auctore Josepho Corluy, 
S.J. TomusI. Ghent: Poelman. 

“Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book.” By George Eliot. 
Edinburgh and London : Blackwood. 

“ Historical and Biographical Sketches.” By the late Most Rev. 
John McHale, D.D. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
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“The Works of Orestes A. Brownson.” Collected and arranged by 
Henry F. Brownson. Vol. III.—-Philosophy of Religion. Vol. IV. 
—Heterodox Writings. Vol. V.—Controversy (I.) Detroit: Thorn- 
dike Nourse. ; 

“Conrad Vallenrod.” An Historical Poem. By Adam Miskiévitch. 
Translated by M. H. Dziewiski. London: Richardson & Son. 

“Young and Fair.” By Vossian. London: Burns & Oates. 

“Maud Hamilton; or, Self-will and its Consequences.” By M. A. 
Pennell. London: Richardson & Son. 

“The Little Gipsy Girl.” The ‘Comedy of Convocation” on 
Mount Parnassus. Composed at St. Mary’s Convent, York. London: 
Burns & Oates, 

“Handbook of the Law and Practice in Sales from Landlord to 
. Tenant in Ireland.” By George Fottrell, junior, and John George 

Fottrell, Solicitors. Dublin: Gill & Son. 

“ Biblical Thesaurus.” By the Right Rev. J. Hellmuth. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

“ Our Next Leap in the Dark.” By Earl Fortescue. Ridgway. 

‘* A Funeral Discourse read at the Burial of Marcia Lady Herries.” 
By Father Gallwey, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 

“Luther’s Jubilee.” By A. J. Christie, S.J. Dublin: Gill & 
Son. 

“ Pierre Olivaint.”. From the French of Paul Féval. London: 
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